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SALEM. 


CHAP. XI. 
Feeiod I. 
Read’s 
Settle MEET. 

The new 
Collectors. 


On the oonolnaion of the Treaty -with Tlpu on March 17, 1792, 
no time was lost hy Lord Cornwallis in arranging for the adminis- 
tration of the Ceded Districts, as they were then called. Eighteen 
days after the conclusion of the treaty, Captain Alexander Bead 
was appointed “ Superintendent and Collector of the Baramahal 
and Salem ” (April 4, 1792).’^ Lord Cornwallis, in choosing a 
military officer, acted contrary to precedent. The Company’s 
servants appear at this time to have neglected the languages of the 
people whose affairs they were appointed to administer. “ This was 
universally the case, not in the military department alone, but in 
the departments of justice and revenue, over which civilians presi- 
ded ; and the consequence was, that all the real business of the State 
came to he transacted hy native assistants and interpreters.” Such 
persons, “ brought up amid the corruptions of the capital, were not 
to be trusted in places where English habits were unknown ; and 
the farther the power of England was pushed back from the coast, 
the more urgent became the necessity of striving to do without 
them. This was particularly the case in the Baramahal. Inhabited 
almost exclusively by Hindus, who from time immemorial had 
followed the customs of their fathers, who had never, up to the 
present moment, had any intercourse with Europeans, and were 
moreover suffering from the effects of war recently waged among 
them, the Baramahal, it was felt, would require the presence of 
discreet men in order to reconcile its people to a foreign yoke ; and 
the very first requisite in the individuals appointed to oonduot so 
delicate a charge was their ability to communicate directly with the 
inhabitants. There was not a civil servant in Madras competent 
to do this ; therefore Lord Cornwallis made ohoioe of Captain Bead 
as the fittest person to undertake the task.” ^ 

Bead selected as his Assistants Captains Munro, Graham, 
and MacLeod. Thomas Munro, who afterwards became the most 
famous of all the Governors of Madras, had been engaged on 


* Daring the conrse of the Third MvBore War, each contending party from 
time to time obtained a footing, more or less precarious, in the territory of the 
other, and on November 30, 1790, Mr. Kindersley was placed in charge of the 
Taluks of Tirnppattur and Vaniyambadi. The tract was, according to the 
custom of the time, rented out, bat for what sum is not ascertainable. Nor was 
the occupation wholly undisturbed, for between January and April, 1791, the 
Baramahal was almost entirely repossessed by Tipu. By September, however, 
the tract in Mr. Kindersley’* charge became more settled, and be was enabled to 
effect a settlement with the inhabitants for the revenue of the cuirent jear, to 
the net amount of Rs. 60,200. He reported, however, that the realisation of 
even this snm would depend on the continuance of British troops in the 
country, for the protection of the inhabitants, and to impress them with confi- 
dence to carry on cultivation. 

® Gleig’s Smaller Life of Munro, ^1861), p. 63, 
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military duties in the BaramahaJ, and was, at the time of his 
appointment as Bead's Assistant, about 31 years of age, of which 
13 years had been passed in India. Graham, working in Krishna- 
giri under Bead’s immediate supervision, enjoyed advantages 
which were wanting to MacLeod ; his work has been to some 
extent more lasting ; of the personal interest whioh he took iu 
the Division under his charge many proofs still exist, while of the 
trust and affection whioh Bead, Munro, and Graham inspired, the 
language of the people up to a recent date was sufficient evidenoe. 
MacLeod was somewhat overweighted in his charge, and too far 
away from Bead to benefit much by verbal interoourse ; and, labori- 
ously industrious and clear-sighted though he was, Bead’s forte 
did not lie in his pen. Henoe, as might be anticipated, MacLeod’s 
work, though good, and, considering the novelty and difficulty of 
his surroundings, wonderfully good, did not oome up to the 
standard of the other three, and did not stand the test of time so 
well. To his thorough knowledge of his District and careful 
administration thereof, Buchanan, a close observer, more than 
once bears testimony. 

The country placed in charge of Captain Bead on April 4, 
1792, included the present Salem District with the exception 
of the Balaghat Taluk of Hosur, which was not acquired until the 
Treaty of 1799.' 

To facilitate administration. Captain Read divided the District 
intc three portions — 

(1) The Northern Division in charge of Captain Graham, 
with head-quarters at Krishuagiri. 

(2) The Central Division iu charge of Captain Muuro, with 
head-quarters at Dharmapuri. 

(3) The Southern Division under Captain MacLeod, with 
head-quarters at Salem'^. 

The general superintendence of the whole District remained 
with Captain Bead, who made his bead-quarters at Tiruppattur. 

“ Haidar and Tipu had been accustomed to lease the revenues 
of extensive districts to a set of men who paid their rents to the 
crown with tolerable regularity, because they squeezed more than 
double the amount out of the necessities of the cultivators.” Such 
a precedent, though reproduced in miniature ton years afterwards 

* It also included — 

(1) Kattuputtflr, transferred to Trichinopoly in 1851. 

(2) Namakkal, transferred to Trichinopoly in 1910. 

(3) Kangundi, transferred to North Arcot in 1808. 

(4) Tiruppattur, transferred to the new District of North Arcot in 1911. 

• Further details of these charges, with their subsequent modifications, are 
given on p. 67. 

l-A 
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OHAP. XI. as the Zamindari System, was not in accordance with the milder 
Company, and Read found himself face to face with 
Settlement. surveying and assessing the whole country.' He had 

to collect the revenue for Fasli 1202 (1792-1793), together with 

that for the portion of Fasli 1201 (March to June) during which 
the country was under British rule. The task of collection could 
not await the completion of survey and settlement, and Read had 
to base his first demand almost entirely on the Village Registers. 

Read therefore determined to use temporarily the native 
system of collecting revenue, and to rent ont the districts® under 
his charge village-war or in hobalia (groups of villages) to patels, 
or other inhahitants of character and property. 

Kistbandi. For the regular Collection of the revenue the Tahsildars were 

personally responsible, and each Tahsildar had to execute an 
agreement binding himself to remit to head-quarters the full 
amount of each instalment within seven days of the date on which 
the instalment might fall due.® On any deficit in his remittance 
after tho expiry of the seven days of grace, the Tahsildar had to 
pay to Government interest at the rate of 5 per cent., his proper 
procedure being to make up from his own pocket any deficit in 
collection, and recover tho amount from the defaulting ryots with 
3 per cent, interest. The Tahsildar further bound himself to 
maintain the prescribed establishment of Revenue servants. 

Method ol The means employed by Read for discovering the value of the 

Assessment.* districts were to ascertain (1) the gross revenue as settled by 
Tipu three years before Kilaka, 1788, the year in which the 
highest revenue was realised under his government ; (2) his collec- 
tions in the last year ; (3) the ryot’s estimates of the produce on 
the ground, checked by the estimates of his own people ; and (4) 
the offers made by patels and others well acquainted with the 
state of every taluk for which they became candidates. 

By duly appreciating all these statements and taking a com- 
parative view of them. Read was enabled to form an idea of what 
each district was worth. Having found, in the course of his 
previous experience above the Ghats, that Tipu’s gross revenue 
was in general between 25 and 30 per cent, above his net 
revenue, he concluded that if his rents for the current year 
(Fasli 1202) came to 75 per cent, of his (Tipu’s) valuation, it was 
the utmost of what might be expected ; and as, by an investigation 


* S.D.M., Vol. I, p. 211. 

* This term was formerly used for what are now called divisions, sub- 
divisions or taluks of a district. 

* For Kistbandi, see below, p. 57. 

* The account which follows is taken from S.D.M., Vol. I, pp. 214-9. 
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of the annual and monthly produce of the country, the 
remaining months of the previous Faeli, i.e., from the date of the 
Definitive Treaty, should yield nearly a quarter of the revenue so 
ascertained, he determined that 94 (75 and per cent, of 
Tipu’s revenue might be taken as the standard amount for ■which 
the districts might be rented. This expectation, ho'wcver, was 
not fully realised, as in the end Sead settled the District for 
pagodas 4,71,466, which was 8^ per cent less than Tipu’s standard 
of assessment, pagodas 5,15,221. 

As this mode of settlement necessarily involved a prolonged 
inquiry extending to the ascertainment of the duos by petty 
farmers to patels, the demand for all the districts could not ho 
concluded until after the close of 1792 ; but while it was still in 
progress, the Gfovernnient instructed Captain Dead to effect a 
settlement in lease for five years with the inhabitants, on rates of 
assessment so fixed that they might be compelled with justice to 
adhere to them for the term. 

Bead, however, did not sec his way to carrying out this order 
■without first obtaining more definite data on which to make such 
settlements without sacrificing the duos of Government. Ho 
obtained permission for and entered on making a survey of, and 
fixing money assessment on, lands on certain principles (hereafter 
detailed) in view to supplant the then temporary settlement by a 
lease system based on the amounts of assessments so fixed ; and 
requested Government to defer the introduction of the lease settle- 
ment until ho finished the survey. The Government acceded to 
his request, and Bead and his Assistants ■wore occupied in the 
survey from 1793 to 1797. 

Road’s first settlement was a makeshift expedient, to enable him 
to collect the revenue with speed. With a view to introducing 
a system of quinquennial leases on an equitable basis, it -was 
decided to adhere to the temporary arrangements, with such correc- 
tions as might ho necessary, till, as the survey proceeded, they 
could ho supplanted gradually by the lease settlement, which was 
to he formed on this general survey assessment. Bead’s work, 
however, led to very different results. As soon as his hands were at 
all free, he introduced the thin end of the wedge of the Byotwari 
System, which from these small beginnings developed into what it 
is at the present day. Finding that, under the system of renting 
out by villages and hohedis as above stated, there was very im- 
proper interferenoo on the part of the patois, especially when 
Tuak iu g good the deficit caused by failure of some of the ryots by 
others was required. Bead adopted a different form of settlement 
from Fasli 1203, which is thus briefly explained by him 
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CHAP. XI. “ In the first settlement of those districts, I judged it advisable, 
Pkeiod I. from the risk I thought there was in embracing too much detail, to 
Kead’b mate only a village assessment of the land rent ; but, relying on the 
Set tleme nt, g-jjgjg ability of my Assistants, I have this year extended my original 
plan of dividing landed property. Pursuant of that, many of the 
farms composing village lands are now given in rent to the first and 
second class of ryots below the Patels, hy which those ryots now hold 
them immediately of Government. By that means they are advanced 
from a state of dependent servitude, and extreme poverty, to be the 
proprietors of their own farms, and to be more immediately under 
the Collector’s protection ; they are freed, by their rents being fixed, 
from the vexation of additional assessments on every favourable crop, 
and the profits of farming being thereby extended to many thousands 
more than last year is a circumstance proportionately in favour of 
population.” 

Thus the ryots now held their lands direct of Government, 
their rents apparently being determined with reference to 
enquiries held in the last year, the Karnam’s registers of the pre- 
vious year, their (ryots’) own olfors and the estimates by 
Tahsildars. 

1^-5 there was a considerable increase in the extent of 

cultivation ; but this was very correctly attributed to the quiet 
now enjoyed by the ryots, after a long continuance of harassing 
warfare ; and it was supposed that the following year would show 
no material change in the agricultural statistics of the District. 
Ihis expectation was not realised, for 1794 showed innumerable 
fluctuations in holdings. Nevertheless, Read hoped “ that the 
next settlement would be so near the mark, that, for the rest 
of the time which the survey might occupy, the officers con- 
ducting it would be spared the trouble of making annual settle- 
ments as well, such yearly alterations involving them in minute 
inquiries into the circumstances of each individual ryot, and 
oonsequently consuming a vast quantity of time, that could other- 
wise have been devoted to the acceleration of the survey.” ^ 

accordingly directed that, until the survey was finished, 
1790. fud the assessment fixed, the rents paid by the several ryots 

individually in Fasli 1203 should remain permanent, and that, as 
toe survey of each district was completed, the settlement in lease 
for five years with each individual ryot should be introduced. 

He was then mediating whether the lease or some other 
system would best suit the condition of the Salem ryots, and 
having, during the course of his tours throughout the surveyed 
taluks in which the lease system had been introduced, heard 


’ Djkss, pp, 81, 82. 
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numerous complaints that binding the ryots to the same lands 
for a number of years, despite constant ohaugos in their stock and 
circumstances, produced considerable hardship, ho resolved to 
adopt a different mode of settlement which practically annihilated 
the lease system. Accordingly, he drew up a circular of instruc- 
tions for making future settlements, and submitted them to his 
Assistants for a free expression of their opinions. Under 
this circular, ryots were allowed the option of keeping lands 
either under the lease system or under annual settlements ; 
the latter mode of settlement allowing them to give up earJv in 
each year whatever lands they might not choose to cultivate for 
that year, and to retain for any number of years what lands 
they liked, subject to payment of assessment, provided they 
gave intimation of thoir wishes at the beginning of each year. 
Bead’s proposed mode of settlement had neither the approval 
of his superiors nor that of his own Assistants ; all were for 
lease settlements, as conducive to the permanency of revenue and 
the prosperity of agriculturists ; and yet Bead was so sanguine as 
to the eventual success of his scheme that on December 10, 1796, 
he publicly and formally gave a settlement, in harmony with his 
own views, to the ryots of Salem, as their charter. The keynote 
of this charter is contained in its third paragraph : — 

** The ‘ patkat iiilam * ^ being measured and valued, the assessment of every 
individual field in it, when at the full rate, is fixed for ever; that is to say, the 
Government is never to require more, or receive less, nor you to pay less or more 
than the present rate, unless when those fields actually ’ dry ’ shall hereafter be 
converted into ‘wet’, by the constructing of tanks, cutting of canals, or other 
means that may hereafter be undertaken at yoar desire, or with your consent, 
but at the expense of the Government, when the rates will be proportionably 
raised, according to the consequent increase of the produce, and in like manner 
yfared for ever. But if you carry on such works at your own expense ; plant topes 
of palmyras, coconut, tamarind, mango, orange, lime, or plantain trees ; garden 
of betelnut, betel leaf, sugarcane, or any other such productions, on which a 
high rent has been formerly exacted, you may depend on receiving the advan- 
tages aooraing from these, and from every other improvement of your lands, 
while you continue to pay the established rates; those constituting, except in 
the case above mentionea, the annual demand upon them, on the part of the 
Sarkar, /or Upon these principles you may rent out lands, which you 

may raise in value by tillage and manure, at rates greatly exceeding the Sarkar 
rates, if there be a demand for them, while you will continue to pay the fixed 
rates to the Sarkar /or ever” 

It is strange that, though Bead’s orders were imperative that 
he should introduce a lease settlement for five years, ho ended by 
introducing an annual Eyotwari Settlement. Bead had the courage 
of his convictions. Not only had ho the Board of Eevcuuo to 
contend with, hut he was at the outset strongly opposed by the 

* Patkat nilam = land held on leasehold tenure, in mojer n parlance “ Patta 
land.” 
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aUest of his Assistants Munro, and in the end he succeeded in 
converting Munro to his own views.^ 

The Board, who were ignorant of the changes introduced, 
desired to he furnished soon with a report on the survey and 
settlement, as also on the permanent settlement of districts in 
lease. Bead wished, however, that, if it should he decided whether 
the ryots would prefer the annual or lease settlement, both the 
systems should be tried, and as the charter gave the ryots the 
option of choosing either, he desired to give his instructions of 
December 1796 a trial. The revenue of Fasli 1207 fell off to the 
extent of pagodas 54,049 below that of Fasli 1206, and by up- 
wards of 20,000 pagodas below that of Fasli 1202, which caused 
much sensation in the Board, who askod to be furnished with 
full information as to why the settlements in lease were cancelled. 
Bead was unable to comply with the Board’s requisition, chiefly 
owing to pressure of other work and his iU-health. The Assist- 
ants, hewever, reported that the ryots, realising the advantage of 
being able to accommodate themselves to their circumstances, 
by throwing up each year all such lands as they might not be able 
to cultivate, had cancelled their engagements in lease. Thus 
the settlements of 1207 and 1208, during which Bead remained, 
and of subsequent years, were “ annual,” the assessments being 
those fixed by the survey on the lands. The lease system survived 
to a very insignificant extent. 

In October 1798, the expected communication from the 
Board was received, oalling for Colonel Bead’s final report. “ The 
Members of the Board of Bevenue in the strongest terms point 
out how it had been their impression all along, that the annual 
and temporary settlement for 1794 was to bo upheld till progres- 
sively supplanted by quinquennial leases, as the survey of each 
district was concluded ; whilst now, to their extreme astonishment, 
they learn for the first time, after the lapse of no less than four 
years, not only that neither policy has been carried out, but that 
the whole lease system, in direct opposition to the opinion of his 
three Assistants, had been formally annulled, and that, too, on 
Colonel Bead’s own responsibility, though such authority was 
vested in the Government alone. The revenue had fallen short of 
that for 1794 by £18,900, and even below that of 1792, by as much 
as £8,750 ; and for these measures, and this sad result thereof, 
a minute explanation is peremptorily demanded.” ^ 


* For a history of the controTersy between Read and Munro on the merits 
of the ryotwari system see Dykes, pp. 84 to 86, H5 to 117, 1.37 to 139, 168 to 
171 sq., and Printed Selections from District Records, pp. 19, 20 29 32. 

^ Dykes, p. 175. 
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The required explanation was apparently never given. War 
with Tipu just then broke out, and Read and Munro were recalled 
to military duty. The former never returned to his old charge ; hut 
before his return to England, drew up and presented to the Roard 
of Revenue a report on Salem District. Munro also never returned 
to Salem as a district officer. Thus there was no one in Salem to 
assert the merits of the system introduced by Read; for though 
MacLeod remained behind, he never counted for much in the gradual 
formulation of Read’s policy. The way was therefore cleared for 
assimilating the policy of Madras to that of Bengal, and the 
Zamindari System was to blight the Baramahal and Talaghat. 

Read’s survey and assessment held good in all ryotwari villages 
till the Settlement of 1871-1874, and in villages left unsettled then 
till the time of Eesottlomont. The whole of the arable lands in 
the Distriot were minutely surveyed, the extent of each field was 
accurately ascertained, and the assessment payable thereon having 
been duly fixed according to certain rules, each and all of these 
particulars wore registered with the utmost care. In all the 
permanently settled villages of the Talaghat and Baramahal his 
measurements and assessments obtain to the present day. 

Roughly speaking, the basis of the assessment was that the 
Government share of the crop was fixed at, what was supposed to 
bo, one-third of the produce on dry lands, and two-fifths on wet 
lands ; but occasionally one-half on dry, and a tentli more on wet 
lands, was the share taken. 

For the survey, special establishments of native subordinates 
were entertained. On proceeding to the village, the surveyor’s first 
duty was to measure the whole of the land imder occupation, field 
by field, noticing at the same time who, in each case, was the 
occupant. A further measurement was then made of all lands 
which wore arable, but had not been brought under the plough 
within the memory of man ; and when a rough estimate had been 
made of the remaining extent included within the village bound- 
aries, viz., jungle or barren waste, mountain or swamp, as well as 
all land covered by water, standing or running, or set apart for 
roads, irrigation channels, building ground or any other public 
purposes, (which lands, however, were measured with more care), 
the whole area within the limits of the village had been recorded. 

Read’s own account^ of the survey is terse and to the point : — 
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(A) Sarvey. 


‘ A knowledge o£ the situation, extent, divisions and description of the 
country, being material in the administration of its affairs, the first settlements 
were no sooner completed, and other revenue matters put in train, than I entered 
upon a geographical survey in January 1793, and in August following I had the 


* S.D.M., Vol. I, p. 247 (Bead’s Eeport as summarised by Mr. E. K. Pucklo). 
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pleasure of presentingf your Board and Government with maps of all the districts ; 
but as these were only sketches, and inaccurate from the slender means and 
haste with which the survey was eseouted, I beg-an another in August 1794, 
with proper instruments, and npon a much larger scale. From its being impossi - 
ble for me to prosecute a business of that nature, and pay due attention to the 
many other duties of ray station, I could cnly propose to set it on foot, and 
employed Mr. Mather, a professional surveyor, to carry it on. That proved a 
very ardnons undertaking, principally on account of the unhealthiness of the 
hills, bnt fortunately Mr. Mather survived repeated attacks of the hill fever, and 
finished his survey. 

“As exhibiting the aspect of the country in respect to hills, plains, W’oods 
and rivers, the true shape and extent of districts, and as containing every village 
and tank in them, it is ‘one of the most particular surveys of the kind in 
India, and probably one of the most correct.' When it is considered that it is 
done upon a scale of one inch to a mile, that the district contains above 6,000 
square miles, and that it was completed within four years and a half, it will 
appear to be a singular proof of what can be done by an individoal who exerts 
himself in the service of his employers.’” 

Read’s account of his methods of assessment is of the greatest 
interest and importance, for it embodies in embryo all the main 
principles of ryotwari settlement still in force in the Madras 
Presidency, and evolves them directly from the indigenous 
system which he found in vogue in Salem District in 1 792.“ See 
Appendix A, pages 61-65. 

The lands in the Central and Northern Divisions wero classed 
into dry (punja) and wot {nanja), and in tho Southern, under 
MacLeod’s rules, into dry, wot, and garden {baghdyat). The 
olassifioations wero made with reforouoo to tho crops which 
happened to bo on tho ground at tho time of tho survey. In parts 
of tho Talaghat, a fourth description of land was recognised, 
known as “ grass laud.” 

Reading with the lights now available, it is easy to find flaws 
in Read’s work. The assessment was too high. It must he 

^ The several taluks tvero surveyed as follows : — 

Fasli 1203 (1703-4) Tiruppattur. Fasli 1204 (l794r-5) Chennagiri, 

Dbarmapuri, Omalur, Vaniyambadi, Kunnattur. Fasli J205 (1795-0), Salem, 
Belur, Attur, Kasipurani, Nangavalli, Sankaridrog, Edappadi, Tirochengodu, 
Krishnagiri, Kambaya-nallur. Fasli 1206 (1796-7), Vlragauur, Senda-mangalam, 
Namakkal, Paramati, Pennagaram, Tenkarai-k6ttai,Vlrabhadra-drDg, Fasli 12o7 
(1797-8), Kangundi, Mallappadi. 

^ S.D.M., Vol. I, pp, 247-268. Mr. Puckle writes : This report, though, very 
full, and written with great ability and research, is so overlaid with reveane terms 
in Tamil, Kanarese and Hindustani, with calculations in money and measures no 
longer in general use, with topographical descriptions of a country now better 
known from maps, and with treatises on subjects bat indirectly connected with 
the settlement, that its utility as a book of reference is almost lost.” Mr. Puckle, 
accordingly, in summarising the report, converted figures for area, grain or money 
into terms of acres, Madras measui'es and rupees, respectively substituted 
English for vcmacolar revenue terms, and pruned away the discourses on native 
chronology, prevalent diseases, matter, earth, water, air, etc., with which it was 
interspersed. 
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admitted that Bead and his associates erred. The wonder is that 
they did so much, and did it so ■well. It was against them that the 
survey and assessment had to a great extent to be carried out hy 
native agents, who, even when honest, could hardly avoid mistakes 
in the mass of details to which weight had to he given in making 
the classification and settlement. 

“ The attention of the surveyor, it is gravely stated, was also 
given to the personal health and strength of the ryot, the quantity of 
his farming stock, and what small capital he might hyhis neighbours 
be thought possessed of ; and finally, the result thus obtained and 
corrected was eompared with the assessment paid on the field for the 
past, and what was offered for the current year. If all three amoonfs 
were nearly alike, the average was struck, and that was fixed as the 
final assessment.” ' 

“In 1792, when the country first came under the Company’s 
Government, the revenue was fixed for that year almost entirely on 
the village registers ; and as these accounts had been the chief guide 
in the survey assessment, the fact that the final result of those 
measures gave an e.vcess in the amount to be collected from the Salem 
District of 21 per cent., would at first sight seem rather inexplicable. 
But the survey brought to light a vast quantity of cultivation, which, 
in the occupancy of influential ryots, had, under the native rule, 
hitherto paid no assessment ; and over a large extent of the country, 
from time to time, the favourites from the courts had succeeded in 
getting favourable rates fixed on their lands permanently. All these 
indulgences, which tended directly to lower the revenue, the survey 
assessment entirely swept away, save in certain specified cases. In 
proportion to the abilities of Head’s three Assistants and their peculiar 
fitness for such operations, would, of a consequence, he the difference 
between their temporary settlements in 1792, and the amount of 
revenue finally fixed in their respective Divisions by the surveys which 
they had severally conducted ; and their characters must have been 
somewhat dissimilar, for this difference is very great.” 

The total assessment of Munro’s Division, when corrected by 
the survey, showed an excess of less than 4 per cent., on the 
revenue temporarily fixed for the first year, 'W'hile of the other 
two Divisions, the excess in the south was more than 30 per cent., 
and in the north, a little less.*^ 
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* Dykes, p. 38. 
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PERIOD II.— MITTA SYSTEM. 

CHAP. XI, Ir 1796 the ryots of Salem District were solemnly told that 
Period II. the land was theirs. In 1802 the British Government decreed 
System " proprietary right of the soil should he vested in the 

‘ Zamindars and their heirs, or other lawful successors, for ever ” 

(Eegulation XXV of 1802). But in Salem District no Zamindars 
existed. The ryots “had invariably paid direct to Government, 
through the heads of their villages, or else through farmers of the 
revenue, who undertook that office for a term of years, — perhaps 
three, perhaps five, — but were never considered the masters of the 
land ; never were long enough in possession to become so ; and 
never were much more than a match for the people from whom 
they had to collect the Government revenue. Zamindaris were 
unknown ; but no matter, there were Zamindars in fertile Bengal; 
ten years before they had been made there hereditary landlords, 
and Englishmen must have all India Zamindari. There should bo 
Zamindars in Salem, and the Salem Zamindars should possess the 
same rights as had been given in Bengal.” ' Accordingly, with 
tho promulgation of the Zamindari Eegulation, “ came a special 
commission to superintend tho formation of estates throughout the 
Presidency, and a Commissioner was duly deputed for that purpose 
to Salem.” It is strange that it should not have occurred to tho 
promoters of tho scheme that the ryotwari tenants were, to all 
intents and purposes, Zamindars, holding tho very position which 
this enactment proposed to confer on a class then not even in 
embryo. 

Permanent The first step was to parcel out the southern portion of tho 
of the^^la- i^islrict (exclusive of tho hills) into 129 estates, the next step was 
ghat. to determine the amount of peshkash (as tho permanent assessment 

was called) payable in each estate. 

The revenues of the State at tho time consisted of (1) Land 
Eovenue, (2) Suarnadayam,^ (3) Sdyar, or Land Customs on 
traffic.* 

Swarmdayam included Inam rents, taxes on trees, wax, honey, 
saltpetre, bamboos, tamarind, plantations, grazing fees, and licenses 
for betel and tobacco, and for arrack and toddy farms, to which 
must be added the imposts known as Motarplia, namely taxes on 
(1) Bazaars, (2) Houses, (3) Fisheries, (4) Shepherds, (5) Forges, 
(6) Barbers, (7) Washermen, (8) Goldsmiths, (9) Pariahs, (10) 
Chueklers, (11) Oil Presses. 

In assessing the new estates, or Mittas as they were henceforth 
called. Government retained control over betel and tobacco 
licenses, and over the Abkdri farms and Sdyar — 


* Dykes, pp. 179, 180. 


‘ See Appendix B to this Chapter, p. 06. 
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(1 ) The first item taken into aceomit was the Land Eevenne. CHAP. xi. 

(2) From this was dedncted Sukhavdsi remission,' i.e., Pseiod ii. 
deductions of assessment in favour of certain privileged classes, 

such as Brahmans, on the ground that they could not personally ‘ 

engage in agricultural operations, 

(3) To the remainder was added Siearnadayam. 

(4) Then the pay of the village servants was deducted, and 
the balance struck. 

In this way the assets were made out separately for Faslis 
1210 and 1211, and an average for nine years from Fasli 1202 to 
1 210. An average was then made of these three sums, which was 
assumed finally as the mitta assets. 

(5) From this a certain amount was deducted for the 
mittadar’s profit, and what remained was fixed as permanent 
peshkash. 

The mittadar’s profit was not calculated at a uniform rate, the 
Commissioners having chiefly taken into account the extent of 
cultivable waste lands in these mittas, and this consideration of 
waste influenced tho authorities so far, that in certain cases the 
permanent assessment was fixed oven in excess of the mitta assets. 

The assessment completed, the 129 estates were sold at public 
auction to tho highest bidders who forthwith became landlords. 

The sales realised pagodas 2,555-40-45, an average of 19-36-45 
pagodas. Many of the properties went off briskly, but the sale 
of others was very difficult. Two years, however, saw the whole of 
the south sold. 

As soon as the Salem Division was settled, it was made into a Permanent 
separate Collectorate under Mr. E. R. Hargrave, who took charge of B&ramah&U 
in February 1803. The Baramahal and Balaghat were added 
to the Northern Division of Arcot, to which Mr. David Cockburn 
was transferred. His first duty was to introduce the Permanent 
Settlement into the Baramahal, which was parcelled out into 
66 estates, exclusive of the hills. The assets were calculated in 
the same way as in the Talaghat, the average being straek on 
Faslis 1211 to 1213. The permanent assessment of all mittas in 
Tenkarai-kottai Taluk was fixed very much in excess of the 
assets, because of the light assessment settled on these lan<^ by 
Munro, in consideration of the previous depredations to which Ac 
country had been subjected by the Poligar (^la Naik. The 
estates were then sold at public auotion, and realised an aggregate 
of pagodas 953-10-4, the average value of the estates being 


^Sulchavdsi remissions were discontinued on the introduction of Mr. Brett s 
Taram Kammi in Fasli 12G9 (1859-60). 
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pagodas 14-19-19^, and the average profit to the mittadars, 
pagodas 278-8-3. The sales were completed bj 1805. 

A s soon as the sales were completed, 8anad-i-Milkiat Istimrars 
were issued to the suooessful bidders, as provided for in JJegulation 
XXV, and, both in the Talaghat and in the Baramahal, a number 
of the newly created Zamindars refused to accept the sanacfs, 
because they were told they could not oolleot motarpha. This 
point had eventually to be conceded, because motarpha had been 
included in estimating the assets of the mittas. In 1820, however, 
the then Collector Mr. M. D. Cockburn resumed motarpha in all 
jari mittas, and collected the same on account of Giovernment, as 
the Courts had ruled that Mittadars could not legally collect 
motarpha under the Eegulations.^ Though the Collector’s action 
was contested, the right to collect motarpha was never restored 
to the mittadars, the final decision being, that credit should be 
given out of the collections made by Grovernment officers for the 
amount of motarpha included in the assets that went to make up 
the peshkash. 

The Balaghat and Baramahal continued till the end of Fasli 
1217 (1807-1808) in the Northern Division of Arcot, when they 
wore, with the exception of Kangundi, separated from the latter 
and ro-aunexod to Salem ; the re-formed District being placed in 
charge of Mr. Hargrave. 

The newly acquired taluks^ of tho Balaghat were excluded 
from tho operations of tho Permanent Sottlomcnt, being too recently 
surveyed and assessed to admit of a correct estimate of tho average 
value of tho lauds being arrived at. In the days of Tipu the 
lyots were required to pay individually for their holdings through 
patels, who were nominally recognized as renters, as in the Salem 
and Baramahal Divisions. The Sarkar share of the produce was 
in some places paid in money, and in others in kind. In the 
former ease the assessment was fixed at so much on the quantity 
of seed which could be sown in the ryot’s holding. The land was 
not measured, but the extent was calculated on the supposition that 
a certain quantity of seed could be sown in a certain extent of 
land, and no more. The rents were mostly paid in money, and 
the Tisual rates of assessments paid by the different ryots were 
recorded by the kamams in the village registers. 


' Motarpha was finally abolished under Act XVIII of 1801, which imposed, In 
lieu thereof, a license tax on incomes below the minimum limit taxable under 
the Income Tax of I860. 

* Denkani-kota, Hosur, Kela-oiangalam, Venkatagiri-kota, Alambadi. 

Alambadi was in charge of a Sarisbtadar, and probably consisted of the 
old fiye karaU of .ittarani, Ualahalli, Anchetti, NatarApalaiyam and Pikkilj. 
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In Faali 1209 (1799-1800), when the taluks first came under 
British rule, Captain Graham rented them out to one Kanu Earn, 
but for what amount is not known. Kanu Earn maintained the 
rates of rent fixed under Tipu’s government. 

In Fasli 1210 (1800-1801) the villages were rented out to 
patels, as under Tipu’s Government. 

In Fasli 1211 (1801-1802) it was resolved to make a settlement 
with each ryot, and to dispense with patels : owing, however, to a 
oabal instigated by the patels and head inhabitants, who wore 
deprived of the illicit profits which they had received imder the 
Sultan’s rule, nearly 1 ,500 persons rose in arms against Govern- 
ment to resist the measure. A military force was assembled at 
Dharmapuri, and the ringleaders surrendered themselves, giving 
security for their future good conduct. I'he settlement was then 
conducted without opposition. In this settlement the assessments 
adopted were apparently those recorded in the village registers. 
Where payments in kind existed, the money payments made on 
lands of similar quality and situation were substituted. 

This mode of settlement continued in Faslis 1212 (1802-1803) 
and 1213 (1803-1804), in which years the taluks were surveyed, 
and money-rates of assessment were fixed by Mr. Cookburn, with 
the sanction of the Board and Government. Mr. Kelso, the Assist- 
ant Colleotor, the officer in immediate charge of the taluks, was 
directly charged with the duty. 

For fixing the assessment of dry lands the viUagns wore formed 
into three groups, with reference to their distance from markets 
or towns, and other considerations ; tanks wore classed into five 
groups, according as they gave one or two crops in a year, or one 
crop in two or three years. All lands, both dry and wet, were 
again sorted into five classes, or tarams, with referonco to their 
productive powers. It was assumed that a local acre could bo 
sown with one iumu (20th part of the candy) of dry, and five 
tiimus of wet seed, and that tho yields of both dry and wet in 
first-class soils were 36 times and 28 times the seed sown, 
respectively. The value of tho produce was estimated at one 
kantiraya pagoda per candy, and the assessment was fixed at half 
the gross value so calculated. 

Land irrigable from any source of over two months’ supply, 
was classed as nanja ; land supplied by huliais, or other sources of 
less than two months, were classed as fMtija garden. Gardens of 
any description actually watered by baskets or picottas were classed 
as punja garden ; trees were numbered, if productive, except 
areca-nut, tire land on which areca-nut stood being alway s classed as 
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nanja. Every field was given a name ' and against each field the 
assessment of Fasli 1212 was entered in the accounts. To reassure 
the ryots, a notice was soon published, that no assessment in 
excess of that paid in Fasli 1212 would he levied. No separate 
tax was charged for wet lands, and coco-nut and areoa-nut plant- 
ations were assessed specially (p. 24). 

“ The assessment was fixed in Fasli 1213 ; hut, on compari- 
son, the expected revenue from the survey was found to fall short 
of Tipu’s revenue hy -/g- or 1| anna (Tipu’s revenue being taken 
as 16 annas), and it was resolved to make up the deficit by some 
addition to the taram assessment. The excess imposed to remedy 
the deficit was not, however, proportioned equally on all lands, the 
work being entrusted to village ofiicers, who did it as they pleased, 
and probably made something out of the transaction. The addi- 
tion so made is known as Did-anna or the “ l^- anna ” addition. 
Again, in a few eases where the taram assessment was less than the 
previous one, the latter was confirmed, while in others a medium 
was fixed. Again, where the taram assessment greatly exceeded 
the old assessment, the full amount of the difference was not 
charged at once, but by annual increments until the full assess- 
ment was reached.” 

With the formation of mittas, the Grovomment considered 
themselves relieved of all trouble in matters of collection, having 
to look for the realisation of the public revenue to the proprietors 
alone, instead of a host of petty farmers scattered all over the 
country. The Collector’s sole duty was to look after his accounts 
and treasury. The advocates of the Permanent Settlement 
received a rude awakening. Before the first year after the intro- 
duction of the Zamindari System below the Ghats had come to 


1 The rod used in mcasuremenfc was 3G' in length for both dry and wet, 
a square of which (51,810 sq. ft.) was denominated a kuli or gunta, and 40 kulis 
made a local acre. In Fasli 1239 Mr. Orr directed that these measurements 
should be converted into acres of 40 guntaa, each 33' square, the acre thus 
covering 43,580 sq. ft. The waj in which this separate nomenclature for 
different fields survives from generation to generation is wonderful, but some- 
times very confusing, as, in the same village, half a dozen pieces of land may 
have the same name, as for instance “ Ala-marattu-punjai ** or “the dry field 
in which a banyan tree grows.” To identify such is often a difficult task and 
gives rise to a great deal of hard swearing on the part of the ryots, and possibly 
of the settling officer also. In Fasli 1236 (1826-27) all lands, including waste, in 
Denkani-kota and HosUr, were measured, and stones were planted with numbers 
engraved on them to define the limits. In Salem Taluk numbers were given to 
fields in some villages, but there was no definition of boundaries by stones* In 
Fasli 1240 (1830-1) it was ordered that numbers shonld be given to all fields in 
the District, retaining, as far as possible, the order of fields according to survey. 
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a close, “ a portion of an estate had been sold for arrears of revenue 
in Rasipuram, where the soil is remarkably good and the best 
sugar-cane is now grown, but with a high assessment ; and the 
zillah gaol had already been the temporary residence of several 
members of the Salem squirearchy, and by the middle of 1803, 
thirty-two estates had been attached or taken possession of by 
Government for arrears of revenue. In the Baramahal the whole 
body of landlords were able to fulfil the terms of their agreements 
with the Government for full two years, but they soon followed 
suit. During the short period that the revenue did remain sta- 
tionary, and the Zamindars were apparently answering the end 
for which they had been created, in reality matters were very 
different ; the official reports to the Government of the day are 
one wearisome and sickening narrative of estates taken under the 
temporary charge of the Collector ; and the unhappy ryots were 
thus passed from hand to hand. In 1805, when the system had 
just been fully introduced over the whole Baramahal, no less than 
49 estates were thus attached below the Ghats.” ’ 

“ By 1813 there had been a dead loss in the Baramahal of 11, and below 
the Ghats of 26 per cent, on the total revenne. The sillah goal was constantly 
oocnpied by different members of those regulation-born squirearchy ; but a 
good understanding had been effected with the prison officials, and the 
Collector indignantly writes to the Revenue Board that the defaulters supposed 
to be undergoing durance vile, were so much at their ease, that the fear of 
imprisonment would certainly, in most cases, be of little use in realising the just 
dues of Government. Unprincipled speculators managed to purchase an estate ; 
for six mouths the unhappy ryots writhed under the new master — worse, if 
possible, than the last. The adventurer never had on idea of paying the revenue 
fixed on the estate. Before the year had closed, he was living in gaol at the 
Government expense ; his ill-won gains had been eecui*ely stowed away, to be 
enjoyed when the storm blew over; and the ryots? — Why, those ryots, fools 
enough to enter a civil court against the scoundrels whom the laws had put over 
them, were most probably, with their wiser brethren, all in the hands of another, 
worse even than the last, long before the suit was decided.” * 

Mr. Hargrave was fully aware that he could confer no 
lasting benefit on such villages as temporarily came into his bands 


^ ** At the time of the permanent settlement in the Talaghat the number of 
mittas, exclusive of hills, was 129, since which period, up to 30th October 1813, 
there have been no less than 182 transfers, 138 divisions, and 183 sales by 
public auction, of which 39 (estates) were bought in for Government and 2 
mittas have been relinquished to Government, There were only 27 niittns in 
which the proprietary right had never been changed. 

“ In the Baramahal, when the Miltadari System was introduced, there 
were 67 mittas, since which period, up to Slst October 1813, there have been 33 
transfers, 17 divisions, and 14 sales by public auction ; and there are 38 mittas 
in which the proprietary right has never been changed.” (Mr. Hargiave’s 
Beport.) 

® Extracted from Dykes, p, 194. 
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for arrears of peshkask, and as early as 1809 ho requested the 
Board to permit him to retain in his own hands some of the worst 
estates, till they could be so far improved “ as to render them 
worthy the purchase of a man of prosperity and respectability.” 
His wish was granted, and of the 197 sales up to 1813, no less 
than 39 were purchases on behalf of Government, and Govern- 
ment even sanctioned a special outlay for buying in the worst 
estates. The price was afterwards limited to the amount of 
arrears thereon, and it cannot be said that the rapid return of 
the country to the Eyotwari System, which followed this order, 
was a mere matter of trading. 

By Fasli 1229 (1819-20) as many' as 94 mittas, bearing a 
peshkash of Es. 5,31,424, had reverted to Government, the number 
of estates remaining with the Mittadars being 214, with a peshkash 
of Es. 10,95,421.^ 

By the end of 1826, all the 195 Zamindaris, stated to have 
changed owners by the end of 1820, had been bought in by Govern- 
ment. “ The collections in only 94 estates had fallen a lakh. One 
of the fourteen sub-divisions of which the district is composed, had 
altogether changed hands ; its fate was speedily decided : some ol 
the estates there could find no purchasers in 1806, and in ten years 
more the whole of this Taluk of Attur (one Mitta, Sekkadi-patti 
excepted) was in the hands of Government, with the marks in 
every village of the devastations which had been committed 
by those whose attacks had been sanctioned by Government, and 
whose cruelty far exceeded the ferocity of foreign foes.” 

The causes which led to the failure of the Mitta System are 
not far to seek. In the first place the survey rates were too high ; 
of this there is abundant evidence in the revenue history of the 
District during the first sixty years of the century. Secondly, the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance, by which all the male members of a 
joint family can claim the partition into equal shares of the family 
property, would effectively prevent large estates maintaining 
their integrity for any length of time. In the third place, legisla- 
tion is not sufficiently omnipotent to convert a miscellaneous 
assortment of auction-bidders into country gentlemen of the 
English type ; their tenants were just emerging from a state almost 
of serfdom to one of comparative freedom, and were not easy 
to manage, and a regulation -bom squire, a perfect stranger 
to his estate, could hardly be expected to exercise his authority at 
a moment’s notice, over 800 or 1,000 ryots, scattered through from 

1 The nuii.ber of original mittas was 105, but by sub-division it rose to 308 ; 
of ttese, 94 reverted to Government. 
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15 to 50 square miles of country, and collect his revenue with CHAP. xi. 
ease. Fourthly, the administration of justice was paralysed by Peiuoo il. 
the wild Judicial Eegulationa of 1802, which separated the exe- 

cutive and judicial functions, deprived the Collector of police and 

magisterial authority, and transferred the whole responsibility for 
the maintenance of law and order to an over-burdened Zilla 
Judge. The powers of oppression vested in the Zamindars were 
almost unlimited. The moment the rent fell due, they could 
distrain the personal property of their tenants, without obtain- 
ing leave from any court. If the sale failed to satisfy the alleged 
demand, the Zamindar could oust the defaulter from his tenure, 
and imprison him in the civil jail. If the tenant were foolish 
enough to seek redress by a civil suit, the law was wholly in the 
landlord’s favour, and even if a suit were successful, an unscru- 
pulous landlord had innumerable opportunities of thwarting its 
execution. The Karnams’ accounts were the sole safeguard of the 
ryot against his oppressors, and the Karnams were the nominees 
and creatures of the Zamindars. 

The defects in the Eegulations of 1802 were partly remedied Eeforma o( 
by those of 1816, under which “ the village police were restored, 
and the paid hirelings of the courts, whose exactions had brought 
dishonour on the Government, were swept away. The panchayat 
or Indian jury was restored ; the administration of the civil law 
was intrusted to a certain extent to natives, and the judge, thus 
freed from an insupportable press of business, was enabled to 
exercise over those subordinates a watchful control ; and thus 
avoiding in more important cases the inevitable delay of former 
days, his court ceased to be a mere mockery of justice At the 
same time the Collector was invested with magisterial powers, 
and the Tahsildars were made responsible for the police. A further 
step was taken in 1822 when the Collector received “a limited 
civil jurisdiction, with full powers to dispose summarily of all 
those vexatious points of difference that inevitably arise between 
the Zamindar and his ryots. The power of the former to realiso 
his just dues was placed under control, but not cramped unfairly, 
and the undisturbed occupation of his fields was effectually secured 
to the latter, against all violence, whether lawless or legal. 

* Dykes, pp. 21S-16. For details o£ these judicial reforms, see below, 

Chapter XIII, pp. 86, 87. 

* " According to the above regulation (V of 1822), no ryot’s property can ever 
be sold without tbod istraint being duly reported to the Collector. H the claim is 
objected to, a summary inquiry must be made, and judgment passed accordingly, 
which efTectnally prevents a wrong being committed withnot the party aggrieved 
having a chance of being heard in self defence for years; whilst due care is 
taken that, the check thus imposed should not operate unfairly on the Zamindars, 
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But the reforms of 1816 and 1822 were not able to stem the 
tide. In 1806 the landlords of Salem had paid Government over 
16^- lakhs. Fifteen years later the revenue received from them 
was less than 8 lakhs. In 1836 the revenue from the estates 
had fallen below 5 lakhs, and in 1850 the Zamindars of Salem, 
“ a very different set of men and much more respectable than the 
indiscriminately collected mob, who, in the first instance, made up 
the number of their two hundred and odd predecessors,” paid 
annually to the State Es. 4,68,530, of which Es. 42,000 were in 
arrears at the close of the revenue year. Even after that there 
was a decline, for in 1880 the revenue from permanently-settled 
estates had fallen to Rs. 4,28,307 and in 1910 to Es. 4,17,710.^ 
By 1835 the number of estates bought in by Government amounted 
to 212. “ The total assessment at which they had been transferred 

was more than eleven lakhs, and the collections made direct on 
behalf of the State, now that the Zamindars had passed away, 
were only Es. 9,37,000, which sum was still a falling off amounting 
to nearly a fifth of the annual value.” “ In 1835 there were only 
109 Zamindaris, of which number no less than 73 were sub divi- 
sions ; and as the sub-divisions which remained in the hands of the 
Zamiudar (on whose account and information the assessment was 
apportioned) generally paid somewhat less to the State than the 
survey accounts of Eead would have fixed, it might be supposed 
that this would have prevented any further diminution of that 
respectable body ; but by 1850 there had been a still further 
decrease of some 7 per cent-, the whole of which had taken place 
in three years.” 

Mr. Hargrave’s Collectorate was clouded by the frauds of his 
Sarishtadar, Narasa Ayyar, ono of the most astuto scoundrels who 
over embarked on a career of corruption. A special enquiry was 
held by Mr. Sullivan, who, in May 1 820, reported embezzlements 
and other malvorsations amounting to Es. 3,68,958. Subsequent 

who themselres for arrears of revenue are liable to summary proceedings at the 
hands of Government. . ... No man coaid now be turned out of his 

holding, on any pretext, save by order of the Collector, who was not only 
authorised, but bound to inquire into the justice of the terms offered by the 
Zamindars ; and if they did not seem fair, he had the power of compelling the 
issue, within a month, of an equitable agreement or patta; the Zamindar, in 
case of any delay, being liable to damages.’* Dykes, pp. 260 and 2G1. 

^ Bevenne from Permanently Settled Estates in Fasli 1319 , — 

RS. 

Mittas 4,17,710 

Three Palaiyams ... ... ... ... ... ... 26,459 

Chinna Kalrayan Jaghir ... ... ... ... 290 

Total ... 4,44,459 
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enquiries increased this figure by Rs. 3,61,724, of which Narasa CHAP. xi. 
Ayyar’s share came to over Es. 90,000. Ss. 2,18,176 is shown as Pbbiod II. 
“ exactions upon the ryots hy the Mittadars,” and Rs. 67,763 as system 

“ bribes paid by Mittadars for the registry, division and transfer 

of their estates.” 

PERIOD III.— DECAY OF READ’S SETTLEMENT. 

The disastrous results which followed the introduction of the Period HI. 
Permanent Settlement made remedial measures inevitable. The 
attempts to patch up a rotten system passed through four phases; Settleme.nt. 
(1) Reduction of assessment in 1816 and 1818, (2) ftcru/, (3) „ ,~7r , 

vxood and Rad, (4) Taram Kammi. aasoBsment. 

In 1816, after careful enquiry into the condition of the Dis- 
trict, the Board authorised the Collector to reduce the assessment 
fixed by Read for the lower portion of the District by an average 
of 10 per cent. These reductions were to be applied only to those 
estates which the Collector had already been instructed to buy in 
for Government and retain under direct Government management. 

Again, in 1818, the Collector wms allowed discretion, in Mr, Har- 
deserving cases, to reduce the assessment hy 30 per cent. Mr. 

Hargrave, who had had 16 years’ experience in the District, 
seems to have loft the arduous enquiries involved in the Board’s 
Order in the hands of his subordinates, and when in 1820 ho 
handed over charge to Mr. M. D. Cookbum, it was found that the 
rednction, amounting to I-? lakhs “ bad been chiefly given, not 
where most needed, but to those who could afford to best pay for 
the boon.” 

Soon after taking office, Mr. Coekburn reported that, as far 
as he could see, it was not excessive assessment, hut the cruel 
conduct of the landlords that had ruined Salem. In forming 
this opinion, he was probably misled by the discovery that the 
reductions granted by his predecessor were uncalled for. In the 
following year he changed his views, reminded the Board that 
Mnnro himself had declared a reduction of 20 per cent, indispens- 
able to the prosperity of the country, recommended a general 
reduction of 15 per cent, and began a minute examination into 
the state of the District, with a view to carrying it out. The 
Board, however, declared themselves averse to any revision of 
the work that Read had done, or any reduction of the existing 
rates, and the Collector weakly veered round to his former opinion, 
and acquiesced in their views. In doing so Mr. Coekburn seems 
to have been deceived by a rise in the revenue between 1 820 and 
1826, a rise due to the circumstance that in fact, though not in 
name, a heavy reduction had been already effected under the cloak 
of Kaul. 
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“ ‘ JCaul ’ (or cowle), is an Indian term for any agreement, but 
is, however, usually applied to the favourable tenure of land, 
either at the same rates for a long period, when it corresponds with 
the meaning of a lease, or on an ascending scale, which closes 
the engagement within a few years ; and it was an essential por- 
tion of the agricultural system under Native Governments.” By 
the JTaul Eules,^ “ if a ryot toot up land that had not been 
cultivated for three years, only half the assessment was to be paid 
the first, and three-quarters the second year. After that, the full 
assessment was to be paid ; but there was no provision to compel 
the retention of such lands for the future at the regular rate ; 
indeed, on the contrary, provision was made for a permanent 
reduction, if the ryot found that it would otherwise be necessary 
for him to abandon the holding.^ 

“ The action of these measures, was therefore simple in the ex- 
treme. I hey might be called ‘ fcawl rules,’ but they legislated 
most directly for over-assessment.” With freedom of cultivation 
it might and ought to have been foreseen that such a system was 
open to grave abuse. A ryot, resigning his highly assessed land 
for three years, might take it up again on a reduced rate, and 
as the kau/ reached maturity, throw up his holding, and this in 
fact was done. This was less to be regretted, however, as a 
reduction of the assessment was imperatively needed, and if it 
could not be had in due form by a revision of the settlement, it 
was better to attain the desired end by /caul, than not to attain it 
at all. 

In 1826 the Collector was warned “ against encouraging the 
occupation of waste on At/m? so as to interfere prejudiciallv' with the 
cultivation of the regularly assessed land already occupied,” and 
further grants of land on laul were forbidden “ except to substan- 
tial ryots who could furnish security that its cultivation, if continued 
by them, should not interfere with that of the land already occu- 
pied by them.” This attempt to restrict the freedom of cultiva- 
iion became a dead letter. Kaul tenure increased rapidly. In 
l8d0 the area so held was (>5,000 acres, in 1835 this had risen to 
121,000 acres, of which nearly 2,000 were free of any assessment 
wnatsoever for two years, and 10,000 enjoyed a similar immunity 
for one year. The result was that the survey rates on the whole 
cultivated area of the District were reduced by a clear lakh of rupees. 

The extension of /caul tenure was partly due to “ the mistaken 
zeal of the Tahsildars to keep up an appearance of extensive 


‘ Published in Salem, Pasli 1232 (1822). 

- A permanent reduction of 2J per cent, was allowed on lands left waste 
for over 10 years. 
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cultivation,” the unrestricted tillage of waste lands was encouraged, CHAU. xi. 
and “ when a ryot had once engaged for any land, he was ever Period HI. 
afterwards saddled with it while he had any means at all remain- 
ing.” It was in fact made a condition of haul “ that the 
favourable tenure should be immediately and of necessity null and 
void if any portion of the other lands held by ryots were 
relinquished.” The haul tempted the cultivators to take up more 
fields, whilst, in practice, neither those fields, nor what they held 
before, could be relinquished, save with great difficulty, or by 
bribery. The bait of course succeeded, the revenue increased, and 
the total had to be kept up by artificial means, by haul and by 
restraints on the freedom of cultivation. 

In 1829 certain charges were brought against Mr. Cockbnrn, 
to inquire into which Mr. McDonell was appointed as commis- 
sioner. Mr. Cockhurn was finally retired on pension and 
settled at Kotagiri. 

Mr. John Orr (1829-1838) joined the District as Principal Mr. Orr’s 
Collector on November 2, 1829. One of his first actions was to 
rectify the evils caused by the restrictions on relinquishment, 
which prevented the ryots from getting rid of their over-assessed 
lands when they wished to take up land on haul. In 1833 (Fasli 
1243) a general huhum ndma was issued, in which it was laid 
down that — 

“ The ryots must not be forced, hut shonid be left voluntarily to eni^age for 
any quantity of puiija, nanja, or baghayat lands they may wish to cultivate, and 
the same should be entered in the ditlam * accounts. If any ryot wishes to 
relinquish part of his patkat, he shall be allowed to do so, provided it is a whole 
field, and so situated that it can be conveniently cultivated by another who may 
choose to take it up, and shall on no account be forced to cultivate more than he 
may voluntarily engage for. A ryot must be the best judge of his own interests, 
and, if forced to cultivate at a loss, would give up cultivation altogether, or 
emigrate and cause a greater loss to Government than it allowed to relinciiiish 
those fields from which he sustained loss. A ryot must therefore never be 
obliged to cultivate against his wishes.** 

Concurrently with this, the Kaul Eules were revised, with the Revision ot 
object of discouraging the grant of lands on haul tenure. The 
year 1833 was a year of famine, and thousands of ryots were 
ruined. To assist their recovery, a liberal me of haul in the 
ensuing year would have provided a ready means of relief. It 


Decay of 
Read's 
Settlement; 


Retirement 
of Mr. 
Cockbarn. 


^ Ditiam means arrangement or settlement, and the term was sfiecially 
applied to a sort of prelioiinary /amdbandihe](l by the Tah^ildar prior to th« 
regular Jamdbandi held by the ColkctHir. At the an account was taken 

of what the final settlement of the revenue for the year would piobably be, a 
aiemoraiidum being taken from each rjot of tno extent which he ihtended to 
cultivate. The Diftaw was abolished in Fasli 1206 (1856-57 
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was unforhinate that, just at this period, every effort was devoted 
to restricting its operation. The revised Eules laid down that 
“ no land is to he granted on haul to any ryot who is not able to 
cultivate it in addition to his usual patkat lands’’, and in 1835, the 
Board formulated the principle that the ryot has no right to pick 
out the best fields of his holding, and to leave the remainder icastefi 
This little sentence, penned in 1835, and diametrically opposed to . 
the very essence of the ryotwari management of 1796, was the 
corner-stone of fifteen years’ mistaken policy. In attempting to 
check the changes in the extent of the holdings, when the holders 
held kaul, the Board began to prevent freedom of cultivation 
where kaul did not exist. 


ifanja 

lidghdyat. 


In the same year the Board expressed an anxiety to prevent a 
ryot, who relinquished part of his holding in one year, from taking 
land on kaul in the next, and “ even in the same year it would 
seem that it may he done by a substitution of names.” When the 
land taken on kaul is not immemorial waste, “it is worthy of 
enquiry by whom it was formerly cultivated, and whether any 
connection subsists between the former cultivator and the new 
occupant.” In other words “kaulwus now to be checked, by 
inquiring, not only into the village registers for the cultivation 
of the past year, but into the connections that might exist 
amongst a hundred thousand ryots, into the village registers of 
births, deaths and marriages, which in this country, unfortun- 
ately, were no portion of the public records, and thirdly by the 
clairvoyance of fourteen Tahsildnrs, as to what might be the 
plans of each applicant for kaul in another two or three yeans.” 

Another problem tackled by ilr. Orr was the anomalous assess- 
ment on coco-nut and areca-nut plantations. Under Bead’s 
sottlomont such plantations were treated either as punja baghayat 
(dry garden) or nanja i^wet), and paid the assessment of the land 
till the trees attained maturity, when tree-tax was levied, some- 
times in addition to the land-tax, and sometimes as the sole tax. 
Between Bead’s settlement and 1832, a great variety of assess- 
ments had crept in, and Mr. Orr. writing in the latter year,’ 
reports no less ^an 18 different modes. Mr. Orr proposed to sub- 
stitute six, in lieu of the eighteen, methods of assessment He 
classed the plantations as (1) productive gardens, (2) unproductive 
gardens, (3) gardens under private wells. 


For productive gardens he proposed that, 
double wet rate was already charged, it should 


in cases where 
continue, and in 


’ 8.D.M., Vol. I, p. 375 sq. 
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other eases the existing rate should continue, hut it should be CHAP. XI. 

entered in the accounts as “ trees rented.” Period lU. 

Decay of 

For gardens not yet productive he proposed the ordinary wet REAn’.s 
rate of the land, till the trees became productive, and after that, Settlement. 
double the wet rate. 


For gardens under private wells and kuttais he proposed simply 
the dry rate or dry garden rate, both before and after they 
became productive, thereby securing to the ryot the full benefit 
of the labour and cost of improving his land, without any 
additional charge.’ 

The Board declined to reduce the assessment on productive 
gardens under private wells, but accepted the proposals for such 
gardens as were not yet productive, and for such gardens as 
might be formed in future. The proposals for assessing now 
gardens already formed and irrigated from Sarkar sources were 
approved.^ 

In January 1838 Mr. Orr w'as transferred from Salem to Mr- Orr 
Cuddapah. He had laboured much for the good of the people.* transferred 
In taking leave of him, it is impossible to refrain from expressing 
some tribute of admiration for this thorough Englishman. Bough 
and manly, ho went straight to his end ; the natives liked him in 
spite of his masterful ways, and if he occasionally “ made zulum” 
it was always for their good.* 


Mr. J. D. G-leig assumed charge of the District in February Mr. (iieig’s 
1838. His administration is marked for the curtailment, though Co'leotorate 
to some extent against his will, of the concessions hitherto 
enjoyed by the ryots. A Ion g discussion between the Collector 


and the Board resulted in a series of orders stiffening the Kaul 
Rules. The grant of kaul was prohibited in the case of dry lands 
which had been waste for less than five years, of lands less in area 
than what could bo cultivated by a single plough, of lands the 
assessment on which did not exceed Rs. 2. The grant of kaul to 


immigrants from other villages was forbidden. No land might bo 
given on kaul which was not overgrown with jungle or trees. A farther res- 
ryot already ov/ning j>atkat and kaul lands was forbidden the grant xaul°°^ 
of fresh lands on kaul. Persons who left their palkat waste, but 


^ Mr. Orr’s report is printed in exienno on pp. 375 to 380 of Vol. I. 

® The above was embodied in the fcawi-namfl of Fasli 1243. “ If any ryot, 

by digging a s abstantial well at his own expense, converts his paikat punja land * 
into punja hdghdyat or nanja or any other description of cultivation, he may do 
80 , and no additional tiriva besides the original fixed punja tinea of the land 
shall ever be demanded. Ryots shall always be allowed to derive the full bene- 
fit for the outlay of their capital and labour.” 

* For his Roads, Avennes and Choultries, see above Vol. I, p. 296. 
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retained haul lands, were required to paj full assessment on the 
latter from the time they had been taken up. Finally, it was 
ordered that the ryots should not he permitted to give up such 
land only as they chose to abandon, but should always relinquish 
“ good and had ” lands iogeiher in equal ‘portions. 

The climax was reached with a further revision of the rules, 
which Mr. Dykes describes as the “ Eyotwarry Code ” of 1 844. 
The keynote of the Code is struck in Eule 2. 

If any ryot wishes to relinquish part of his patkat, he shall be 
allowed to do so, provided it is a whole field and so situated that it 
can be conveniently cnltiv.vted by another who may choose to take it 
np, or give up good and bad together in fair proportion, and shall on no 
account be permitted to throw up bad land alone.'' 

It was further enacted that village authorities shoidd on no 
account grant haul ; that haul lands, if required, might be given 
at once at the full assessment ; that assessment on haul lands must 
be collected, whether the land was cultivated or not ; that haul 
patta could not be transferred, except in the event of the ^aui-hold- 
er’s death, when it might be transferred to his heirs on the haul 
terms, if they were willing to hold it ; and that, in the case of fixed 
hauls granted previous to Fasli 1241 (1831-32) for cultivation 
at reduced rates, even this last indulgence must be refused, full 
assessment being leviable on the demise of the original kaul-dar. 

It would appear that Mr. Gleig “ watered down, as far as he 
dare, the harshness of the ‘ Code ’ ”, but other orders of his 
“ breathe a spirit of illiberal and short-sighted policy throughout.” 
No object was in reality gained by these restrictions. If a ryot 
could not resign his land, it did not follow that he would be 
able to cultivate it, if his means did not permit him to do so. 
If good and bad lauds were resigned, was there any rule 
requiring that a new applicant should take up both together f 
Again, how was the Tahsildar or Collector to know which of the 
lauds in a patta were good aud which bad ? There was no olassifi- 
cation of soils, and, except in the Balaghat, no taram. The 
decision practically devolved on village officers, whose favour could 
be purchased. The rate of assessment was not a safe guide, because 
it was supposed that even lightly assessed lands might be good. 
This restriction merely harassed the ryots, and wrought no 
corresponding benefit to Government. Nevertheless it was 
retained. 

Mr. Gleig retired in March 1845. He presents the picture of 
a strong man struggling with adversity'. The mantle of Mr. Orr 
had descended on him as far as the interests of the ry'ots were 
concerned ; but the struggle was too unequal, and the Board 
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triumphed for a time. The spirit of the time was against him. 
The days when Eead and Mnnro, secure in the consciousness that 
they were right, set the Board and the Government at defiance, 
were past. Eead and Munro would probably have resigned, rather 
than carry out a policy of which they radicalh' disapproved, hut 
to Mr, Gleig the only course open was to obey in silence ; and tho 
half-hidden protests which cross the warp of his hukum-namaH 
show that this obedience cost him an effort. 

Mr. Lockhart’s administration was not marked by any im- 
portant changes, hut he followed up his predecessor’s policy of 
relaxing as far as possible the rigour of the “good-and-bad ’’ 
code. The Board, however, refused to believe that the land 
assessment was high, or that the restrictions on relinquishments 
inflicted hardship on the ryots, and when reporting on the cause 
of decrease of revenue in past years below the level of tho perma- 
nent peshkash of reverted Mittas, they attributed the same to 
adverse seasons, rather than to high assessment. 

At last light broke in on the controversy, and in August 1847 
Government dissented from the views of the Board. It was shown 
that in Easli 1240 (1880-31) an area of acres 47,672, assessed at 
Es. 73,381, were held on kaul at a kaul assessment of Es. 63,966, 
and that of these, some 40,885 acres, assessed at Es. 61,132, but 
with a kaul assessment of only Es. 45,286, had, hy^ 1847, reverted 
to Government, owing to relinquishments and transfers, and that 
only one-third of this had been subsequently taken up for cultiva- 
tion. When land, on which nearly one-third of the original 
assessment had been remitted, was not worth keeping, it was plain 
that the said assessment was crushing. Governznent came to the 
conclusion that the assessment, especially in the Talaghat Division, 
was high, and this point was not afterwards disputed by tho 
Board. 

Mr. Lockhart died and was buried at Hosur on the 30th 
January 1850, from which date Mr. Malthy', the Sub-Collector, 
was in charge until the iOth -Tub' 1850. 

Mr. Ehillips (1850-53) confined himself to working on the 
lines laid down in the days of bis predecessors. It was in his 
regime that the Government accepted the proposal, initiated by- 
Mr. Lockhart, that the ryots, if desirous of husbanding their 
resources and contracting their holdings, should in future be 
allowed to throw up at pleasure all such fields as they may have 
taken at one time. 

This was some relief against the doctrine of “ good-and-bad,” 
but, BO far as the lands acquired at one tin e were concerned, the 
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doctrine was left untouched, as the same could not, according to 
this rule, be resigned in part ; but the whole, both good and bad, 
had to be either resigned or retained in their entirety. 

Mr. Phillips gave over charge of the District to Mr. Brett in 
September 1853. We have seen how Bead and his colleagues 
toiled and erred ; the greater error of the permanent settlement and 
its merited downfall have been discussed at length. The gradual 
detection of the errors in Bead’s otherwise splendid work has been 
traced, as well as the mitigation of those errors by the working of 
the haul system, and the “ good-and-bad ” antidote by which the 
Board sought to stop the needed reform. We now come to the 
official acts of that gentleman whose good fortune it was to cause 
existing errors of policy to be formally recognised ; to organise 
and carry out an effectual remedy for the same, and whose reward 
it was to raise the District to a state of unprecedented prosperity 
and internal contentment. The great event of Mr. Brett’s 
administration was the “ Taram Kammi, or reduction in the rales 
of the old survey assessment of lands. 

It will be remembered how, in 1832, Mr. Orr stood out for the 
principle that ryots should have the full benefit of improvements 
to their nanja bdghdyat effected at their own cost (p. 25). 
In 1852, the Board of Revenue, acting under the orders of the 
Court of Directors, directed that the ryots should not be subject to 
any extra assessment on account of wells sunk at their own 
expense, and that, as this concession would’ tend to lower the value 
of the old well-garden lands, which, at paimaish, were charged 
heavily, the assessments thereof should be lowered so far as to put 
them on a footing of equality with those of gardens under new 
wells, which paid the original dry rates only. The Collector, 
having been directed to give effect to these views, made a careful 
enquiry, and, on 14th April 1855, submitted certain proposals for 
reducing the garden assessment. 

Four descriptions of arable land were at this time recognised — 
(I) Punja Bdghdyat (Dry Garden), (II) Punja (Dry), 

(III) Nanja (Wet), (IV) Nanja Bdghdyat (Wet Garden). 

Under each head a distinction was drawn between — 

(a) Lands assessed in the original settlement known as 
Paimaish. 

(5) Lands assessed subsequent to paimaish, such lands being 
called Ayihcdr. 

Some of the punja bdghdyat was watered by tanks and 
channels, but most of it was under private wells, and it was on 
the latter only that reduction was first made. Government 
passing orders within the year of report (December 20, 1865). 
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Simultaneously with the report on jiwaja garden lands, Mr. Brett CHAP. XI. 
submitted recommendations for a permanent reduction in the other Period in. 
three descriptions, punja, nanja, and ««n;a-garden. A long corre- 
spondenoe ensued on which Government finally passed orders in Settlement. 

1859. The following is a synopsis of the reductions sanctioned ; — 

(i) In the Talaghat, paimaish garden lands were classed 

separately as such, and assessed 
at special ‘ garden ' rates, 
ranging from Es. 25-9-2, the 
highest rate in Easipuram Taluk, 
to Ee. 1-0-7. The area under 
occupation in Fasli 1262 (1852- 
53) was acres 15,919 odd, 
the assessment on which was 
Bs. 88,501, an av’orage of Rs. 5-8-11 per acre. The average for 
each taluk is given in the margin. I’he changes sanctioned 
were : — 


Attar .. 

RS. 

... 4 

A. 

14 

p. 

4 

Namakkal 

.. 6 

11 

2 

Paramati 

... 5 

4 

9 

Salem .. 

... 4 

8 

6 

Sankagiri 

.. 3 

9 

9 

It3.siparam 

.. 7 

6 

2 

Omalur 

... 3 

10 

I 

Tirucheogoda 

... 4 

13 

10 


I. Punja 

Bdglidyai, 

(a) Paimaish 

Garden 

Lands. 


(1) all rates above Es. 1 1 an acre to be reduced to Es. 7 ; 

(2) all rates above Es. 9, and up to Rs. 11, to be reduced to 
Es 6; 

(3) all rates above Es. 7, and up to Rs. 9 to bo reduced to 
Rs. 5-4-0 ; 

(4) all other rates to be reduced by 25 per cent., and the 
remainder brought to the nearest multiple of a quarter rupee by 
addition or deduction, as the case may be. 

Thus the addition or reduction could never exceed two annas. 

The result would be a series of rates descending by gradations of 
a quarter of a rupee, and the total reduction made would be 25 per 
cent, and a fraction in some cases, and 25 per cent, minus a small 
fraction in others. In the rates below 4 rupees the correction, to 
bring the result to a mxdtiple of the quarter rupee, should be ouly 
by addition and not at all by further diminution. 

The number of rates under the above plan was 22, i.e., from 
half a rupee, the lowest, up to Rs. 7, the highest. 

(ii) In the Baramahal, lands cultivated with garden crops 
at the paimaish were classed as dry, and charged at one and a half 
times the dry assessment. Such lands were treated as punja, and 
their assessment was reduced on the same principles as that on 
ordinary punja land. 

(iii) In the Balaghat, double the dry rate was charged on 
the actual cultivation each year. The eharge on such lands was 
now reduced to ordinary punja rate. 

(i) In the Talaghat, all lands on which weUs wore sunk (6) Ayiiimr 
subsequent to paimaish paid the average garden assessment on the 
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actual extent cultivated each year. In the case of wells sunk 
after Fasli 1230 (1820-21), a water-rate was leviable in addition, 
unless (1) the previous sanction of the Collector had been 
obtained, (2) the well was not within 100 yards of a Government 
tank or river, (3) the well cost not less than Es. 20, and (4) the 
ryot did not relinquish any of his “ mamrd patkat.” Such lands 
were now dealt with by combining the ordinary assessment with 
the water-rate on the extent cultivated in Fasli 1262 (1852-53), 
atid reducing the assessment so amalgamated in the same way as 
that on ordinary paimahh garden lands. 

(ii) In the Baramahal, lands under wells constructed after 
paimaish were entered as punja bUghayat, and charged on the 
extent of actual cultivation each year with one and a half times 
the dry assessment. On such lands Government now ordered the 
abolition of the additional tax {Bevada-tirva) charged on the 
yearly cultivation of garden produce. 

(iii) In the Balaghat, ordinary punja rates wore now to be 
charged. 

(i) In the Talaghat taluks. Government ordered a reduction 
of 3 annas in the rupee on all land assessed at Rs. 3 and above, 
and a further reduction so as to bring down to Es. 4 aU assessments 
still above that rate ; a deduction of 2 annas in the rupee was 
ordered on land assessed at Rs. 1-4-0 and below Es. 3. The rates 
so arrived at were to be rounded, as was done in the case of punja 
bnghdyat, but as the rates were lower, the gradation was to be by 
2 annas instead of by a quarter rupee. The 3-anna and 2-anna 
reductions were to be allowed also to rates immediately below 
Rs. 3 and Es. 1-4 -0, so that no rate should remain higher than 
it would have been if it had been above the limit. ^ 

(ii) For the Baramahal, Government sanctioned a reduction 
of one anna in the rupee on all land assessed at Rs. 1-4-0 and 
above, and a further reduction of assessments still above Es. 4 was 
ordered to reduce them to that amount. 

(iii) In the Balaghat taluks, the “ dld-anna addition” was 
struck off.^ 

The wet lands were reduced on a like scale in all the Taluks of 
the District. In the Balaghat taluks the additional assessment 
imposed above the paimaish rate was also struck off ; namely the 
did-anna charge, and certain discretionary assessments on ayilwdr 
nanja. The scale of reduction adopted was— 


1 E.g., rates between Rs. 2-B-O and Rs. 3 would be reduced to Rs. 2-8-0, 
because the rate of Ks. 3 would be reduced to Rs. 2-8-0, and rates between 
Us. 1-2-0 and Rs. 1-1-0 would be reduced to Rs. 1-2-0 because the rate of 
Rs. 1-4-0 is reduced to Rs. 1-2-0. 

* See p. 16. 
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( 1 ) two annas in the rupee on all land assessed at Es. 9 
and over ; 

(2) all rates still above Es. 14 to be reduced to Es. 14 ; 

(3) one anna in the rupee on all lands assessed at Rs. 5 
and under Es. 9. 

The rates were rounded on the same principle as for nanja. 
Mdnavari land, growing rain-fed paddy without irrigation, was 
treated as ^unja, and nanja watered by wells was treated as punja 
baghdyat. 

Throughout the District nanja hdghdyat was charged as 
ordinary nanja, and the additional garden assessment, whether in 
the shape of wet rate or tree- tax, was struck off. 

The reductions were carried out in Fasli 1269, when the loss 
sustained on this account amounted to Es. 1,96,378. It was 
really no loss, as the revenue rose at a bound by nearly 4 lakhs. 
As Mr. Master observes, the effect of the reductions made by Mr. 
Brett “was immediately seen, for whereas the average area under 
cultivation for the live years prior to any reduction being made 
was 703,495 acres, and the average assessment Es. 13,47,281, in 
the four following years in which the first instalment of the 
reductions were granted the average area under cultivation was 
865,922 acres, and the average assessment Es. 15,49,794. In Fasli 
1269, in which the fuE reduction first took effect, the cultivated 
area rose to 967,648 acres, and the assessment to Es. 16,46,803. 
The anticipations then expressed, that both cultivation and assess- 
ment would go on steadily increasing, have been fully realized. 
In Fasli 1273 the cultivated area had reached 1,085,960 acres and 
the assessment Es. 17,91,414. In the following Fasli thoro was 
again an increase in the aggregate area uuder cultivation, but 
the demand fell slightly, owing chiefly to certain garden lauds 
having been, under the orders of the Board and Government, 
transferred to the head of dry and assessed ae-cordingly.” 

The final blow was given to the “ good-and-bad ” theory in 
Fasli 1270 (1860-61) when with the tarani hmimi reductions, the 
Collector issued an order, on the 2nd .September 1859, in which the 
ryots were informed that they were at liberty to give up what lands they 
liked. This order annihilated the last remnant of the meddlesome ayid 
illiberal rule requiring good-and-bad lands to be given up in equal 
portions. The day was one to bo marked with white in the ryot’s 

ft a I fkT* 

PERIOD IV. -(1) SETTLEMENT OF 1871-73. 

The period had now begun when districts ceased to have 
peculiar rules of their own for rcvouuo management, and adminis- 
tration came to he regulated by circular orders from the Board of 
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Eevemie. Henceforth, except for the Settlement and Eesettle- 
ment, the revenue history of the District has little to distinguish 
it from that of the rest of the Presidency. 

Settlement on modern principles was begun by Messrs. 
Newill, E. K. Puckle, and E. C. G. Thomas, whose work was largely 
remodelled ; it was formulated by Mr. E. E. Master, who, with 
Mr. Puckle, deprecated its introduction ; it was recast by Messrs. 
H. St. A. Goodrich and G. Banbury, and brought to a close by- 
Mr. H. F. Clogstoun. 

When the revision of the assessment throughout the Pre- 
sidency was undertaken in 1855, the avowed expectation was that 
there would be a large sacrifice of existing revenue. The assess- 
ments then were, as a rule, too high for the ryots to pay and 
prosper ; and there were anomalies and inequalities in almost every 
district repressive of agricultural enterprise and prosperity. In 
Salem, classification and demarcation began in 1861, but it was 
not till October 1865 that the scheme for the settlement of the 
Talaghat was ready for submission. 

Mr. Pucklo’s proposals resulted, according to his own figures, 
in a reduction of Es. 2,59,390 or 16 per cent, on a revenue of 
Es. 16,99;502.^ The Director estimated the reduction to be 
Rs. 2,01,671 or 12 per cent. In estimating these latter figures, 
however, the Village Service Cess, Rs, 84,230, was included as a 
revenue asset ; this was entirely- a new charge, the village servants 
having been previously- paid by Government : the total reductions 
in land revenue assessment contemplated by- Mr. Puckle, therefore, 
would be Es. 2,85,901. The result was differently computed by 
the Board at Rs. 2,04,063, and by Government at Rs. 1,14,013, or 
only 7 per cent, on a revenue of Es. 16,01,628. Here, however, 
Government included the Village Service Cess as an asset. If 
this had not been imposed, Mr. Pucklo’s reduction according to 
the Government figmes, would have been Es. 1,99,957, or just 
two lakhs, which was oue-eighth of the whole assessment, equal to 
a reduction of I 23 per cent. 

In submitting their proposals, both Mr. Puckle and the 
Director deprecated the introduction of the new Settlement, on the 
ground that it would “ involve a reduction which was not called 
for,” and that it was “ inexpedient unnecessarily to give up 
revenue at a time when the State was urgently in need of funds.” 


* Mr. Paokle’s repurts are printed in Volume LXV, Selections from the Records 
of the Madras Oovemment, and it is onneoeasary here to reproduce them in 
extento. 
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The sacrifice of revenue ” which both these able officers CHAP. xi. 
shrank from facing was, as they well know, a foregone and accepted Pehiod IV. 
conclusion when the Settlement was first oontomplatod, and the 

importation of the phrase into the correspondence at this stage 

requires notice, as it gave colour to the whole of the subsequent Sacrifice of 
controversy. Eevenue. 

It was in August 1866 that the Director submitted his report 
on Mr. Puckle’s proposals ; it was not until October 1867 that the 
Board of Revenue submitted them to Government. The delay 
was owing to a “ variety of causes,” but the chief cause was that 
Mr. Brett, the first Member of the Board, and the author of the 
Taram-Kammi reductions, was so strongly opposed to the work 
which he had done in the District being revised, that he resisted, 
so long as he was in office, any action on the Director’s proposals. 

He retired, at the elose of 35 years’ service, in the end of May 
] 867, and the Board then took the papers into consideration. The 
Board did not accept the suggestion that the introduction of the 
Settlement should be postponed, nor at this stage had the phrase 
“loss of revenue ” any influence on them. “ The circumstance,’’ 
the Board observe, “ that the new assessment involves a loss of 
revenue is not surprising. In point of fact every new settlement 
has involved a reduction of the land-tax.” 

“ T^e question now is not xchether the n-vision wtll involve gain or 
loss of revenue, but whether the present settlement accords xcith the 
principles laid down. The present reports show that it does not ; and 
that the State is really taking from the people more than its deter- 
mined share, as calculated on the prices of a series of years. The 
Board are not, therefore, of opinion that the introduction of tho 
new settlement should bo postponed.” 

The Government accepted the view of the Board that no case comma- 
had been made for a postponement of the Settlement, even though tation Bate 
its introduction would involve a diminution of revenue. A modi- 
fication was however made iu Mr. Buckle’s scheme, the period over 
which commutation rates were calculated being taken as 20 years 
instead of 43 years as originally proposed. This alteration, which 
was justified by the striking improvement in the economic condi- 
tions from the year 1854 onwards, resulted in rates which, as 
compared with those proposed by Mr. Buckle, were expected to 
reduce the net diminution in revenue from Es. 1,14,013 to about 
half a lakh of rupees. 

In November 1869 Mr. H. St. A. Goodrich proceeded to Salem , 

to arrange for tho introduction ot tho now Sottloniont. When ho rich’s re- 
had been some six months iu the District, he made a proposal which '-'•'“‘"‘fivat'on. 
entirely altered the complexion of the Settlement. Tho proposal 
3 
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was to reclassify the red. sandy soils in five sorts, and to equalise the 
best with the best red loam. The red sandy soils, usually entered, 
according to the settlement formula, as 8-1, were supposed to 
have some unusual intrinsic fertility, which made them equal to 
7-1 or red loam. As the yield for the former was estimated 
at 14 halams, and for the latter at 17 kalams, the result was an 
increase of some 21 per cent, to the supposed outturn ; the assess- 
ment was raised on such soils from Es. 1-12-0 to Es. 2-8-0, or 
43 per cent. The theory was this : — The soil in question was 
similar to the Yerra tuvva nela or “ powdery red earth” of NeUore, 
in that it is “ slightly adhesive and partakes somewhat of the 
nature of loam,” and “ although the tests show it belongs to class 
8, sort 1, the presence of Tuvva in abundance alters the nature 
of the soil, and renders it of a higher value than soil having a 
corresponding proportion of ordinary sand. The classification 
should consequently he conducted on other oonsiderations, and, as 
the productive power may fairly be deemed equal to class 7, sort 1, 
this soil might he thus classed.” 

It was estimated by Mr. Goodrich that the probable monetary 
result of these changes would be an excess over the rates sanctioned 
by Government of about Es. 1,48,000.’ 

Mr. Goodrich’s proposals were supported by Mr. G. Banbury, 
who had meanwhile succeeded Mr. Puekle as Director of Settlement. 
It should be noted that this is the first stage of the settlement 
discussion at which it was distinctly recognised that the tendency 
of the proposals made would be directly to enhance the existing 
Land Eevenue demand, all previous innovations having left a 
reduction, ever diminishing, in favour of the ryot. ” The orders ” 
Mr. Banbury writes, “ hitherto recorded upon the subject of the 
Village Cess for Salem have been passed under the supposition that 
there would, by the new settlement, be a falling-off in the revenue 
now paid to Government, and that, even with the addition of 
the per cent, for village service, the total sum annually levied 
from the ryots would still be less than heretofore. But the correct 
comparison between the present and proposed assessment, including 
increase by survey and cultivation, shows that there will be no 
falling-off in the Land Revenue demand proper, and thus the 
fii per cent, will form an item of taxation in addition to what the 
ryots now pay ; although the Salem ryots may be much dis- 
appointed when they find that their expectations as to aUeviations 
are not likely to be fulfilled, still, when all the steps to arrive at 


’ SelectiODS LXV, pages 233 and 235. 
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the present oonolnsions have been taken, with due regard to CHAP, xi. 
moderation and to the established principles of settlement, I do Pebiod iv 
not see how these more fatourabh results than were anticipated can 
be questioned. 

The reclassification of red sandy soils in four sorts “ commen- 
cing with ‘ extraordinary,’ assessed at 2^ rupees per acre,” was 
sanctioned. The Taluk of Attur, however, in which the Settlement 
pattas had already been issued, was exempted from Mr. Groodrieh’s 
modifications. The minute shades of distinction by which the 
red sandy soil, 8-1, was to be equalised with 7-1, or red loam, 
would require the closest attention, and Government insisted ‘ ‘ on 
the greatest care being observed in the subsequent classification.” 

The result of Mr. Goodrich’s Settlement was an enhancement of the 
demand under Mr. Pnckle’s revision, as amended by the Govern- 
ment commutation rate, by Es. 1,18,230. This was without 
counting the new cesses aggregating Of per cent. (3^ per cent, 
had been collected for some years under the District Eoad Cess 
Act). The increase was especially noticeable in the case of 
Crttankarai, the poorest taluk in the District. The Eoard had 
expressly stipulated that favour should bo shown to this taluk, 
and Mr. Banbury’s figures promised a reduction of 20 per cent, 
including the village services ; or in other words, a reduotion of 
nearly 25 per cent. Mr. Goodrich’s actuals, the cesses excluded, 
showed a reduotion of only 4 per cent., and this was of course 
swallowed up by the 9| per cent, extra cesses. 

Mr . Clogstoun succeeded Mr. Goodrich as Deputy Director, and Completion 
finished the remaining four taluks, besides restoring the demur- sotaement. 
cation, and revising the tank dyahats in three of them, by January 
1874. In Dharmapuri the Land Eovenue demand, exclusive of 
cesses, was increased by Es. 30,218 or 21 per cent over jamdbandi 
of the previous Fasli. The increase was principally in dry land, 
amounting to Rs. 24,037, or 23 per cent. Tho increase in Krish- 
nagiri was Es. 15,901, or 13 per cent. Six thousand acres, on 
which the demand had been increased 75 per cent, by tho Settlement 
were relinquished, which, as the Board observed, was “ not surpris- 
ing.” The survey had a groat deal to do with this, as “ the area 
under cultivation had proved 21 per cent, more than was shown in 
the old accounts.” The excess by survey was greatest in the 
lower groups, a fact which helps to explain why, as was often 
averred, Mr. Brett’s Taram Kammi rates wore easily paid on tho 
poorer soils. Not only were they lighter than the Settlement 
rates, but the ryots had practically from 18 to 26 per cent, of their 
holdings rent free. The assessment in Hosur was more lenient, 

3-a 
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the excess demand being only Rs. 5,365 or 4 per cent.' As 


* The following table shows the result of the Settlemeut, as compared with 
the rates of the Faslis respectively preceding those in which the settlement was 
introdnced into each taluk : — 


Taluk description 
of land. 

As per jamabandi. 

As per introduc- 
tion of new 
Settlement, 


DifiPerence. 

j Extent. 

Assess* 

ment. 

j 

Extent. 

Assess- 
1 meat. 

Extent. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Attto, FasU f Dry. 

AC8. 

99,665 

K9. 

1,48,649 

99,887 

ACS. 

119.960 

ns. 

1,43,736 


ACS. 

20pS95 

I 

£8. 

— 4,813 

1280— pWet. 

12,727| 

14,961 

1 04,539 

+ 

2,234 

+ 4,662 

Total .. 

112,292 

2,48,436 

134,921 

2,48,276' 

+ 

22,629 

- 161 

Salem. FaslifDry. 
1281— pWet. 

179,886i 

3,11,682 

202,628 

3,11,346 

74,468 

+ 

22,642 

— 336 

12,272| 

71,054 

14,318' 

+ 

2,046 

+ 3,414 

Total .. 

192,168 

3,82,736 

216,846 

3,86.814' 


24,688 

-t- 3,078 

Narnakkal, f ^1^7* 
Kaeli 1281 Wet. 

87,858 

1,16,974 

103,468 

1,17,808 


16,610 

-b 834 

9,369 

81,704 

10,902 

83,324 

"h 

1,533 

+ 1,620 

Total . . 

97,227 

1,98,678 

114,370 

2,01,132 


17,143 

-b 2,464 

TiruohengOdn, f Dry. 
Fasli 1281- -1 Wet. 

160,303 

2,26,1.32 

60,667 

164,967 

2,23,967 

54,636 

-b 

14,664 

- 1,176 

8,304 

9,490 

+- 

1,186 

+ 4,068 

Total .. 

168,607 

2,75,699 

174,457 

2,78.592 

+ 

16,850 

-b 2,893 

Httankarai, fDry. 

98,221 

97,266 

114,341 

85,749 

"h 

16,120 

- 11,506 

H'asli 12*J1 — L 

6,778 

19,907: 

1 

6,943 

26,416 

+ 

1,166' 

-f 6,609 

Total . . 1 

103,999 

1,17,162 

121,284 

1,12,166 

+ 

17,286 

— 4,997 

Dharmapnri, f Dry. 

123,793 

1,03,328 

140.923 

1,27,366 

+ 

17,130 

-f 24,037 

Fasli 1281- [Wet. 

9,464 

43,402 

11,146 

49,683 

+ 

l,682l 

+ 6,181 

Total 

133,267 

1.46,730; 

162,069 

1,76,948 

+ 

18,812! 

-b 30.218 

Krishnagiri, f Dry. 
Fasli 1282- ]_ Wet. 

96,389 

84,804 

116,947 

93,668 

4- 

19,658! 

-b 8.764 

8,568 

40,210 

10,888 

47,347 

+ 

2,330 

+ 7,137 

Total . . 

104,947 

1,26,014 

126,836 

1,40,916 

+ 

21,888 

-t- 16,901 

Timpatthp, f Dry. 

60,666 

60,478 

60,166 

66,763 

+ 

9,690 

-b 6,278 

Fasli 1282— [Wet. 

6,141 

34,626 

7,498 

41,862 

+ 

1,367 

-b 7,336 

Total . . 

56,706 

96,001 

67,653j 

1,08,616' 

+ 

10,947 

-b 13.614 

HosOr, Fasli f Dry. 

81,160 

7,»86 

97,253 

91,366 

I 99,161 

+ 

10,2061 

4- 1.908 

1282— IWet. 

42,307 

8,788 

46,764 

+ 

902|-j- 3,467 

Total .. 

89,046 

1,39,560 

100,153 

1,44,926 

i+ 

ll,107|-f 5,365 

Pry .. 

967,740 

12,46,462 

1.113,684 

12,69,443 

+ 

146,914]-f 23,991 

Wet ., 

80,499 

4,83,664 

94,934 

6,27,938 

+ 

14,433j-l- 41.374 

Total .. 

1,048,239 

17,29,018 

l,208,588jl7, 97,381 

+ 

160,349j-p 88,866 
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Mr. Banbury observed, even after the commutation rate had 
been revised “a loss of Es. 1,43,847 was oontemplatod ; but when 
the question of the rod sandy soils was again represented and 
discussed, matters assumed a different aspect altogether, and 
an enhancement of Es. 50,000 over the existing demands was 
anticipated. It is gratifying to find that the gain to the State by 
the introduction of the now Settlement, instc.ad of involving a loss 
of nearly a lakh and a half, ends in an increase of over half 
a lakh, irrespective of the village and road cesses.” Of the latter 
9f per cent, were new. The increased demand was therefore 
Es. 68,365, plus 9f of the two ces8es=Es. 1,86,000, or Es. 2,54,365 
in all. 

The following are the chief features of the Settlement : — 

(1) The staple food grains were (a) for wet cultivation, paddy, 
which was assumed to be the same throughout the District, (ft) for 
dry cultivation, cholam, kambu and ragi in the southern taluks, 
and kambu, ragi and horse-gra,m in the northern taluks. In 
modifying the commutation rate, the Government based the new 
dry rate on a consideration of the price of all four standard 
grains. 

(2 ) The commutation rate was based on the average prices in 
February and March, during the twenty years from Fasli 1255 to 
1274 (A.D. 1845-6 to 1864-5). The average prices per garoe are 
given at — 

Sonib. Nortli, 

RS. Rs. 

Dry 142 117 

Wet 125 108 

A deduction for merchants’ profits was allowed at the following 
rates : — 

Sooth. North. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Wet 22 18 

Dry . . • • • • . . 28 25 

and the commutation rate adopted was Rs. 100 per garoe in the 
south, and Es. 92 per garce in the north, for wet and dry alike. 
As a matter of fact only one set of money rates was applied for the 
whole District. It was found that the commutation rate proposed 
by Mr. Puckle for the northern taluks gave a series of rates for the 
northern dry “ first group ” villages which corresponded with the 
rates for the “ second group ” villages of the south. To avoid 
confusion, therefore, the northern villages were classed one group 
lower than villages similarly situated in the south. Similarly the 
wet rates applicable to tho north approximated for'each group to 
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those chargeable under the next lover group in the south. This 
expedient made it possible to adopt the same series of money rates 
for the whole District. 

(3) A deduction of 20 per cent, of the gross outturn in the 
northern taluks and of 15 per cent, in the Talaghat was made on 
account of vicissitudes of season in dry lands, and an allow'ance of 
10 per cent, of the “ half net ” value of the produce was made both 
in “ wet ” and “ dry ” for unprofitable areas. 

(4) Cultivation expenses were calculated with regard to the 
best red loam, and the figures were “ modified to suit the circum- 
stances of the inferior classes of soil.” The value of straw was set 
off against the whole cost of ploughing. The allowance for dry 
cultivation expenses in the north was considerably lower than in 
the south, on the ground that the rate of wages was lower. 
Government, when modifying the commutation rate, increased the 
allowances. 

(5) Six varieties of soil were recognised, viz., black clay, loam 
and sand, red loam and sand, and “ permanently improved.” The 
last class was introduced apparently to keep up the assessment on 
“ garden land ” (the old bdghayat), which otherwise would have 
been placed on a level with ordinary dry land. Eed sands, as 
already stated, were classed in four sorts, the special sort, 8-A, 
being subject to the same assessment as the best sort of red loam. 
The “ permanently improved ” lands were classed in two sorts, and 
all the other soils in three sorts, instead of the usual five. The 
classification was carried out field-war and not block-war. 

(6) Villages were divided into five groups for wet lands, and 
four for dry. As above stated, the general principle was adopted 
that rates in the northern taluks should be a taram lower than those 
in the southern taluks. Thus in the northern taluks the best dry 
villages were placed in the second group, and assessed on a par 
with the second best villages of the Talaghat ; and for the poorest 
villages a fourth group was allotted, rated under each class and sort 
one taram lower than the poorest of third group villages of the 
south. The onl^' “ first class ” source of irrigation was the Kaveri, 
the lands under which are now excluded from the District. The 
Vasishta-madi and Sweta-nadi were placed in the second class, 
and the other main streams in the Talaghat, with the larger 
tanks, were placed in the third class. In the northern taluks the 
best sources ‘ were considered equal to the third class rivers of the 
Talaghat, and the lands under them were placed in the fourth 


•Except a few Tillages under the Pennaijar, and Tiruppattur Tank, which v ere 
placed in the third class. 
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class; lands under minor streams and rain-fed tanks were nsually 
placed in the fourth class in the Talaghat and fifth class in the 
north. 

(7) Second-crop charge throughout the District is compul- 
sorily consolidated. On wet lands it should have been levied 
(p. 302 of the Selections) at one-third of the first-crop charge for 
first-olass sources ; at one-fourth for seeond-elass sources, and at 
one-fifth under all other sources. This principle was not carried 
out, and the following variety of rates was applied rather indis- 
criminately : — ^ 

(1) One-third of first-crop charge 

(2) One-fourth do. do. 

(3) One-fourth eight annas. 

(4) One-fifth. 

(5) One-fifth minus eight annas. 

The minimum charge was one rupee, except where an eight- 
anna deduction was allowed in the higher tarams, in which ease a 
minimum of eight annas was allowed. No remission was allowed 
on account of baling.^ 

A few villages, moat of them inaccessible and feverish, were 
excluded from the original Settlement, and during the currency of 
the Settlement, a few mitta villages reverted to Government. 
Some of these villages were settled between Faslis 1295 and 1309, 
the rates being subject to revision at Eesettloment, the rest were 
settled concurrently with Resettlement.^ 

The currency of the original Settlement expired for Attur Taluk 
at the end of Fasli 1 309, and for the taluks of Salem, Tirucbengddu, 
Namakkal and tJttankarai by the end of Fasli 1310. In view of 
this, resurvey began simultaneously in all these five taluks in 
1893, and was completed by 1897. Mr. J. G. Bum was appointed 
Special Settlement Officer on April 15th, 1902, and his preliminary 
report was submitted in the following November. From October 
1902 to December 1903, the Settlement Officer was engaged in 
the “ verification of holdings ” ® as the process was called, by 
which the resurvey records were to be brought in line with 
actual enjoyment, and all sub-divisions that might be necessary 
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'.For the above details see Mr. J- G. Burn’s “Sclitme Kepoit of the Southein 
Taluks ” — G.O. No. 1029, Bevenue, dated 7th October 1903. 

“ See B.P. No. 175, dated 6th May 1893, B.P. No. 160, dated 10th June 1899, 
B.P. No. 407, dated 6th December 1809, B.P. No 404, dated 5th December 1899, 
B.l’.No. 130, dated 27tb April 1906, B P. No. 246, dated 30th June lOOii, B.P. Nc. 
269, dated 13th Jnly 1906 and B.P. No. 285, dated 2,ith July 1906. 

^ G O. No. 1222, Revenue, dated 30th November 1903. 

The verification was confined to the Taluks of Salem and Attur, and a small 
portion of Tiruohengadn. In all, nearly 325,000 Bub-divisions were verified, and 
80,000 sub- divisions measured. 
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were to be measured and plotted. By the end of 1903 Govern- 
ment decided that this work, which had not progressed very 
rapidly, should he stopped, and the resettlement rates introduced 
before the close of the Fasli, pattas being issued on the basis of 
the revenue accounts. Accordingly, the work of introduction 
began in January, 1904, and was completed before the end of the 
following June. Objections to rough pattas were heard by the 
Tahsildars of the taluks eonoerned, the orders passed by them 
being subject to confirmation by the Settlement Officer. This 
procedure was an innovation, but it worked well, the number of 
pattas issued being 146,000, and the number of appeals only 6. 

The average prices of paddy for the 20 non-famine years 
preceding Resettlement showed an advance of 40 per cent, on the 
price adopted as the basis of the original Settlement, those of the 
standard dry grains an advance of 33 per oent.^ Government 
waived their right to the full benefit of this increase, and were 
content with a general enhancement of existing rates by 12§ per 
cent., or 2 annas in the rupee. No change w-as made in the 
'• groTiping ” of villages already in force, and no reclassification 
was resorted to, except in the following cases : — 

(1) Lauds shown in the accounts as “permanently im- 
proved, ” usually a relic of the old “ garden ” assessment, whieh 
taxed the crop or ryots’ improvements, were reclassified on the 
merits of the soil. 

(2) Wet lands irrigated by private wells, and receiving no 
supply from Government sources, were transferred to dry, and in 
cases where the soil classification had been lowered at original 
Settlement, as a concession to the inferiority of source, such lands 
wore reclassified. 

(3) All wet lands shown in the accounts as irrigated by 
baling were reclassified, if on inspection it was found that the 
soil classification had been manipulated at original Settlement, and 
on all lands so irrigated the baling remission usual in other 
districts was granted. 

(4) Lands assigned by the Revenue Department subse- 
quently to settlement from poramhoke and unassessed waste were 
inspected, and, if necessary, the classification was revised. 


Wet. Dry. 

I KS. R8. 

Average price per garce of 3,200 Madras measmes adopted 

for original Settlement j 25 142 

Average price for twenty non-famine years preceding 
Resettlement ® 

175 189 

+ 47 


Difference ... +50 
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No change was made in the method of calculating the second- 
crop charge, and the system of compulsorily consolidating it was 
retained. The assessment on all dry lands remaining nnoooupied 
in Fasli 1212 was lowered hy one taram before the enhanced rates 
were applied, and the assessment on waste land placed in the 
lowest dry taram (4 annas) continued as before. 

The original Settlement expired in the Taluks of Krishnagiri 
and Dharmapuri by the end of Fasli 1311, and in Tiruppattur and 
Hosur by the end of Fasli 1 3 12. Resnrvey^ began in Dharmapuri in 
1903, and the last of the four taluks, Hosur, was finished hy 
^pril 1907. Eesettlement rates were introduced in these taluks 
illage hy village in the wake of survey, and the last village was 
settled hy' the beginning of May'. The new rates took effect from 
Fasli 1316 (1906-7). 

As in the southern taluks, Resettlement took the form of a per- 
centage enhancement of the rates already in force. The average 
price of paddy for the 20 non-famine years preceding Resettlement 
showed an increase of 61 per cent, on the price adopted as a basis 
for the original Settlement, and the prices of standard dry grains 
had advanced hy 59 per cent.* In view of the relatively slow 
recovery of the northern taluks from the effects of the Great 
Famine, Government limited the general enhancement to 12^ per 
cent, as in the south, “ as an act of grace and in the interests of 
expediency,” though a general increase of 25 per cent, would have 
been justified hy the rise in prices. In almost all respects the 
Resettlement of the northern taluks followed the principles laid 
down for the south, except that the lowest dry taram remained at 
4 annas, instead of being raised to 5 annas. Reclassification was 
extended to lands transferred from dry to wet and vice versa hy 
the Revenue Department during the currency of the original 
Settlement, and in lieu of the taram reduction adopted in the south 
for unoccupied dry lands, the whole of the waste lands were classi- 
fied de novo. Reclassification was carried out in five sorts, and the 
existing designation of the soils in the new registers was modified to 
fit in with this system. Special orders were passed for revising 
the assessment of lands irrigated hy the Barur Project, details of 
which are given in Vol. I, pp. 237-8. 


Wet* Dry. 

R8. RB, 

' Average price per garce adopted for original Settlement ... 108 117 

Average price per garce adopted for 20 non-fair.ine years 
preceding Hesettlement... ... ... ... ... 174 186 
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The Eesettlemeut resulted in an annual increase of 
Es. 2,45,213 on a demand of Rs. 18,91,730 — 

ES. 

Southern taluks ... ... ... + 1,62,404 

Northern taluks ... + 82,809 


The subjoined statement shows the financial effect of Eesettlc' 
ment in the surviving taluks of the District ^ : — 


Taluk. 

Besettle- 
ment extent. 

Assessment. 

As per 
Revenue. 

As per Re- 
settlement. 

Increase. 


ACS. 

ES. 

RS. 

BS. 

Salem 

247,277 

4,18,006 

4,66,070 

47,104 

Tiracliengodu 

194,859 

2,95,967 

3,31,550 

35,583 

Attur 

124,269 

2,34,032 

2,62,498 

28,466 

Uttankarai ... 

161,849 

1,40,609 

1,00,801 

20,192 

Dharmapuri 

166,392 

1,87,169 

2,09,554 

22, .385 

Krishnagiri 

132,304 

1,48,690 

1,79,134 

30,444 

Hosur 

112,253 

1,49,981 

1,66,843 

16,862 


With the exception of a portion of the Kolli-malais which was 
surveyed and settled by Captain MacLeod, the Hill Villages appear 
to have eluded the energy of Read’s Assistants. Read himself 
writes, “ All hills are included in districts on the plains, and 
some are divided among two or more districts. Some of the villages 
on the plains that skirt the hills, called kombai, have been 
particularly surveyed, but the extreme unhealthiness of the larger 
kombai villages, the scattered situations of their inhabitants, 
their jealousy of interference, poverty and independence, have 
rendered it impracticable to do more than make a rude estimate of 
their value, by villages or districts, according to circumstances. 
Some have been settled individually, and by villages, but it has 
been necessary to settle others by nddus, or whole districts. If 
the chiefs of some of the larger tracts were to decline to come to 
any settlement, it would be difficult to compel them, as it is 
dangerous for an inhabitant of the plains to remain 24 hours on 
the hills, and it would be impossible to discover the haunts of the 
hill men. There is one range of mountains, called Kalrayan- 


*A memorandnm on the Resettlement of Salem District is 
pp. 27-32 of Board’s Proceedings (Eevenne Settlement) No. 69 of Sth March 
1908, and a full list of references to the correspondence connected therewith is 
given on page 32 of that Board’s Proceedings. 
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malai, that has assumed independence, and owing to the oiroum- 
stanees I have mentioned, the calling it in question has not 
appeared worthy of a trial. The settlement of the hills being 
generally in the gross, and on a very indefinite proportion of the 
produce, it forms a head of revenue distinct from land- rent, quit- 
rent, or tribute.” 

On the introduction of the Mitta System some of the Hill 
Villages were grouped into separate Hill Mittas, and some were 
included in the Mittas which adjoined them in the plains. The 
Hill Mittas were not sold, but were placed under the management 
of the mittadars whose estates were contiguous, though the revenue 
derived from them was not included in the mitta assets. This 
practice continued for some years, hut, as the mittas began to 
revert to Government, other arrangements became necessary, and 
the Hill Villages were either taken under ofiieial authority, or 
given over to the former managers (i.e., the renters or middle-men 
who generally were the headmen of the villages) , from year to 
year, as oiroumstances demanded. 

The villages of the Atttir Kolli-malais are divided into two 
groups : (1) the Anjur-malai i consisting of the Nads of Bayil, 
Idappuli, Chittur, Pirakkarai and Tiruppuli; and the Munur- 
malai,^ consisting of the Nads of Alattur, Kunduni and Pelappadi. 
In dry lands a sharp distinction was invariably drawn between 
Uhvu-Mdu, or lands that can he ploughed, and Kottu-hadu, 
or lands that can only be cultivated with a hoe. 

The Anjur-malai were brought under amdni in Tasli 1239 
(1829-30), the Muntir-malai not till Fasli 1264 (1854-55). In 
Anjur hoed lands were assessed at 8 annas per 'kuli (1 acre 
guntas), and ploughed land was assessed at rates varying from 1 
to 2 rupees. On the Munur-malai the rates were 12 annas per 
kuli for hoed land. As. 15 to Rs. 2 for ploughed land. 

The Attur Pachai-malais comprise Atti-Nad, one of three 
nads into which the Pachai-Malaiyalis arc divided. Though 
cultivation is scattered in isolated blocks through a vast tract of 
jungle, all the blocks have invariably been treated as one \-illage 
for revenue purposes. The Pachai-malais first came under amdni 
in Fasli 1239 (1829-30). The rates levied were As. 12 per hdi of 
1 acre guntas for hoed land, and Es. 1-4-0 for ploughed land. 

At the Permanent Settlement, the Chitteri Hills were included 
in the Adigarappatti Mitta, the Mittadar renting them out to the 
Malaiyali Chief, Devanda Kavundan, who charged a discretionary 


^ Anjar, five villages. ’Sluudr, three villages. 

•The other two ndds are Tenbara-Nail and Ven-Sad in Triohinopoly District 
Vide Vol. 1, p. 154. 
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(munasib) assossmont on no nniform principle. They reverted to 
amam in Mr. M. D. Cockbnrn’s Collectorate, when occupied lands 
were assessed at 8 annas per kuli of 33|^ guntas, the area being 
guessed at by the Kamam. 

The Ara nuttu-malai villages (sometimes miscalled the Salem 
Kalrayans) are seven in number, five of them situated in the 
beautiful valley in which the Vasishta-nadi takes its rise, and two 
isolated in the jungles. At Permanent Settlement they were in- 
cluded in an adj oining mitta. They reverted to Government in the 
time of Mr. M. D. Cockburii. From Fasli 1232 (1822-23) to Fasli 
1246 (1836-37) the Aranuttu-malais were nominally assessed at a 
fixed kiat of Es. 1,060, hut, except in the first year, the full amount 
was never collected, and the balance outstanding in the latter 
Fasli was nearly Es. 6,000. In Fasli 1246 the ryots quarrelled 
among themselves, a number left the hills, and the amount 
collected was only Es. 151. Mr. Gleig thereupon decided to base 
the assessment on eultivatioo, and fixed the rate at Es. 5 per kult 
of 3| acres, or Es. 1-4-11 per acre. No survey was made, 
however, and the occupied extent was merely giressed at. The 
total demand in Fasli 1247 (1837-33) came to Es. 517-10-10. 

The four sorry little villages of the Boda-malais appear to have 
come under the paiinaish survey, and a ninmUl assessment was 
levied on conjectural areas at rates varying per acre from 6 annas, 
8 annas, 12 annas, Es. 1-4-0 to Es. 1-8-0. Each village had its 
own series of paimaish numbers, and each field its own assessment. 

The ordinary ryotwari lands on the Shevaroys at Permanent 
Settlement were not sold, but were given over to the management 
of the “ hill proprietors, who agreed to pay the amount of revenue 
they had paid for the last six years, “ which sum was entered in 
the accounts by Mr. David Cockbum (1803) as permanent revenue'' 
Permanent revenue, however, did not mean permanent assessment, 
for Mr. Cockbum writes “ should any occasion occur hereafter to 
prove the ability of disposing of the hill estates at an over-assess- 
ment, or should the commission consider it of importance for the 
regular collection of the revenue to establish proprietors of them, 
upon being favoured with instructions to that purpose, they" shall 
be exposed to sale at the revenue the commission has fixed upon 
them.” The permanent revenue so fixed as a temporary expedient 
was Es. 4,427-9-2. There was apparently no exchange of patta 


* The Shevaroya, like the Koili'iualaia) are divided into ttAS-s for purposes 
of caste management, but in the Revenue accounts these nads (Muttu-Nftd, 
Salem>N&d, and Moha*H&d) are not recognised, each village being treated as a 
separate unit. The ndd arrangement is, however, preserved in the jurisdiction 
of the viJlage officers, each lidd having two karnams nnd one monegar. 
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or muchilika, and “ the prieata ” were vested with power to 
appoint headmen. The permanent revenue was paid punctually 
up to Fasli 1219 (1809-10), but from Fasli 1220 to Fasli 1228 
arrears accumulated to the extent of nearly Ks. 11,700. Mr. 
M. D. Cockburn, on assuming charge of the District, reduced the 
permanent revenue to Es. 3,061-10-0 in 1229. In Fasli 1232 it 
was raised to Es. 3,193-12-0, and remained at this figure till Fasli 
1251 (1841-42), when, owing to factions between the pattakkdrs, 
factions in which certain of the settlers, who at that time owned 
500 acres on the hills, took aides, Mr. Gleig recommended that the 
hills should be brought under anidni. The proposal was given 
effect to in the following Fasli 1252 (1842-43), the Board direct- 
ing that the rates formerly paid by the ryots on ploughs and hoes 
should be levied. 

In 1866 a survey and demarcation of the Shevaroy villages 
was ordered by the Board, and “ an area composed mostly of grass 
land round each village, and known as the * green,’ was surveyed 
and demarcated with it and included in its boundaries, being 
intended for the sole occupation of Malaiyalis, for the protection of 
whose interests, and to prevent tho aggression of the planters on 
whose estates, the survey was specially undertaken. With this 
survey the old system of charging tho Malaiyalis on ploughs and 
hoes appears to have been discontinued, and they were charged at 
1 rupee per acre on the extent of their holdings. The lands 
within the green were given under the ordinary darkhast rules to 
tho Malaiyalis, but outside it they were sold under tho Special 
W^aste Band Eules of 1863. In 1870 the Board, on a roferenco 
made by the Collector, Mr. Pochin, decided that, where tho lands 
within the green were all occupied, and tho Malaiyalis required 
more lands for cultivation, lands outside tho limits might bo given 
them under the ordinary darkhast rules. In 1871 it was discovered 
that the planters tried to get lands outside the “ green ” by making 
the Malaiyalis first apply for it, thereby evading tho Waste Land 
Eules. The Board then ordered that, if there was reason to 
suspect that a Malaiyali was applying for lands outside the 
“ green ” on account of tho planters, the patta might be refused. 

With the exception of tho Ghitteris, all these groups of hill 
villages were settled in Fasli 1315 (1905-06).^ Classification was 
in five sorts ; red sands and red loams wore treated alike ; tho 


* Letter of Mr. Longlcy, datef 19th August 1879— vide Board’s Proceedings 
No. 2407, dated 27th August 1879. 

“ A full Hat of references connected with the settlement of the hill villages 
18 given in page 32 of Board's Proceedings (Revenue Settlement), No. 69 of 8th 
March 1908. 
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CHAP. XI. resettlement rates of the southern taluks were adopted, the fifth 
]lnL sort being equalised with the third sort of the plains, and inter- 

■ mediate rates were given for intermediate sorts. The ryotwari 

lands of the Shevaroys and the Aranuttu-malais were placed in 
the fourth group. A new group (fifth), one taram lower, sort for 
sort, than the lowest dry rates till then in vogue in the District, 
was formed for the dry lauds of the Kolli-malais with a minimum 
rate of 4 annas, and the Pachai-malais and Boda-malais were 
placed in a new sixth group, with a minimum rate of 3 annas. The 
wet lands on the Kolli-malais were similarly treated as fifth class, 
one taram lower than the lowest wet class in the District, with a 
minimum rate of 1 rupee. No second-crop charge is levied on wet 
lands. 

The dominant feature in the Settlement was the large excess 
of occupied area over that shown in the Revenue accounts revealed 
by survey, an excess which, but for the formation of the new 
“ groups, ” would have rendered the increment in assessment 
ruinous to the Malaiyalis. The effect of the Settlement is shown 
in the subjoined statement : — 



Percentage increase. 

j Settlement. 


In 

extent. 

1 

In assess- 
ment. 

Extent. 

1 

1 .Assess- 
ment. 

i 

j Incidence. 

1 



B3. 

1 : 

BH. 

HS. A. 

P. 

rOry. 


r 

9,012 

4,814 

0 8 

7 

Kolli-malais 

101 

7 ■ 





Wet. 



.516 

1,231 

2 6 

3 

Paohai-malaie 

208 

26 

3,049 

967 

0 5 

1 

Aranuttu-malais 

58 

11 

1,522 

1,207 

0 12 

8 

Boda-malais 

116 

mi. 

993 

291 

0 4 

8 

Shevaroys 

27 

15 

12,212 

11,098 

0 14 

6 


The Chitteris were less fortunate than the other hills in their 
settlement, which was brought into force in Fasli 1309 (1899- 
1900). The Chitteri villages were classed as fourth group, on a par 
with most of the plain villages of TTttankarai Taluk. The area 
(2,368 acres) was found to be 163 per cent, larger than that shown 
in the Revenue accounts, and the increase in assessment was as 
high as 223 per cent. In view of this heavy increase, no change 
in the rates was made at Resettlement, and the rates of the 
original Settlement were left undisturbed. 
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During Mr. M. D. Cookburn’s Colleotorate (1820-29) lands CHAP. xi. 
were granted on the Shevaroys under the Grant Rules to Mr. Hill 
G. Disoher and others for the cultivation of ooffoe. In 1831 two 
Indo-Britons, Messrs. Gay and Hayman, applied for certain Coffee Lands, 
lands for ooffee oultivation on a 21 years’ lease. The Board 
sanctioned the grant at an assessment of Ee. 1 per acre. A 
similar grant was made to a Mr. Taylor in the following year. In 
1833 Government directed that all settlers should enjoy land rent- 
free for the first five years , Ee. 1 per acre being levied annually 
for the remaining period of the lease. 

In 1842, when the She varoys came under amdni, the Board 
ordered that the assessment of all lands applied for by settlers for 
ooffee oultivation should be fixed at Eo. 1 per acre, subject to 
revision at any future survey ; the latter provision was removed in 
1859, when the rate was declared permanent.^ In 1842 the five 
years’ haul concession was restricted to such waste lands only 
as would be eligible for exemption if they were situated in the 
plains, and all other lands were charged full assessment from the 
first year of occupation. It was further ordered that “ land 
should not be taken by settlers in such localities as to incon- 
venience the ancient inhabitants or lands which the latter might 
be willing and would engage to occupy,” a clumsy phrasing 
which was afterwards explained to mean that care should be 
taken not to subject the Malaiyalis to inconvenience by alienating 
lands which they might need, either for cultivation or pasturage, 
and that lands close to the village should always be reserved for 
the Malaiyalis themselves. Before the Shevaroys came under 
ammi, some of the planters had obtained pattas from the renters, 
and the claims of planters to such lands, if still under occupation, 
were recognised by the Collector in the first year of amdni 
manj^ement.^ Lands were also granted to Malaiyalis for coffee 
oultivation at Ee. 1 per acre. 

In September 1859 freehold rules were promulgated by the 
Board under which the land tax on the Shevaroys could be 
redeemed by payment of a lumpsum. In April 1860 Government 
ordered that all allotments for farming purposes should be sold 
by auction. In 1863 special rules were framed by Government 
for the sale of unassessed waste lands, under which all lands, other 


' G.O. No. 1229, dated 13th Septembei 1859. 

“ In October 1842 Mr. Gleig notified that as “ certain coffee planters on the 
Shevaroy Hills are appropriating and laying claim to lands for the purposes of 
specnlation ” the Collector would not “ recognise any claim to land beyond what 
was nnder cultivation in Fasli 1251,” and in 184-3 he insisted on the Malaiyilis 
being offered the first refusal of any land applied for by planters. 
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than those applied for by Malaiyalis, were sold without any uptet 
prioe, and title-deeds were given to the suooessfnl bidders, subject 
to an annual assessment of Ee. 1 per acre. These Waste Land 
Eules oanoelled the freehold rules of 1859, which, however, 
were replaced, under Board’s ciroular, dated 3rd September 1863, 
by the redemption rales, whioh were applicable to lands both on 
the hills and in the plains. The survey of the ooifee estates, 
begun some time before, was completed in 1864, and separate 
maps were prepared for them. The survey brought to light a 
considerable increase over the areas formerly entered in their pattas. 

A new policy was introduced in 1899, when it was ordered 
that the assessment of lands sold under the Waste Land Eules on 
the Shevaroya should be “ liable to periodical revision in the same 
manner as that on ordinary ryotwari land.”' The pattas issued 
under these revised rules are known as “ Z pattas.” In view of 
the precarious state of the coffee industry, the assessment of Z 
patta lands, which in 1906 amounted to just over 250 acres, was 
not enhanced.^ 

In 1905, to encourage enterprise, it was conceded that “ the 
assessment of land newly cultivated with rubber or tree cotton 
(including caravonkd) will be remitted for three complete years : 
this concession will not be applicable to the ease of a mixed crop 
part of which is in bearing.” * 

The village establishment in the days of Read consisted 
nominally of 12 members, never more, sometimes less, viz., the 
Kavundan or Headman, the Karnam or Village Accountant, the 
Totti, the Nirgauti, the Panohangi or Village Astrologer, the 
Blacksmith, the Carpenter, the Barber, the Dhoby, the Potter and 
the Kangani, and the Panniyakkaran or Kavalgar.^ 

The village establishment was originally remunerated by the 
grant of land in inam and perquisites from the produce at harvest 
time. The several offices were hereditary. Tipn had, however, 
according to Eead, attempted to break up this system by the sub- 
stitution of money payments, the object being apparently to put 
an end to the hereditary principle. 


* Board’s Standing Order No. 20(16) and G.O. Nos. 873 and 873-A, Eevenne, 
dated 29th December 1899. 

* Board’s Proceedings, Revenne Settlement, No. 29, dated 31st Jannary 1906. 
The gross area of coffee estates on the Shevaroys in 1911 was 10,981 acres, 
exclusive of the “ Z patta” lands, which covered just under 500 acres. The Kist 
on the former falls dne on Jane 30th, and on the latter on April 15th, in each 
year. 

* G.O. No, 983, dated 10th October 1905. 

* The account which follows is taken from some notes by Captain 
Graham on the terms used by him in bis monograph of village merag. 
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When Read took charge of tho District, a most oomplox system 
of perquisites, variously kuowu as Meras, Swatantrams, Basums 
or Varatanas, was in vogue. These perquisites usually took tho 
form of deductions from the gross produce, and wore regarded as 
fees for “ civil, religious, judicial, municipal, rustic and even do- 
mestic service, likewise for alms to devotees and other privileged 
mendicants.^ ” The amount of these fees was purely a matter 
of local custom and the customs in no two villages were alike. 

On the harvest field, the women engaged in reaping (penndl), 
were allowed to keep what grain they could stow in the folds of 
their cloths, in addition to their money wagos.® The chief 
perquisite, however, was that known in the Northern Divisions as 
Armera, and in the Central Division (Munro’s) as Binda Karch 
when dealing with wet crops, and Bast Karch when dealing with 
dry crops. Arimera^ is the name given to all deductions which 
are made from grain in the ear and stalk, and the word Btnda is 
the Marathi for sheaf. This perquisite was divided among some 
or all of the twelve village office-bearers and servants, and a 
portion was also sot apart for villago deities. The next item 
usually given at the threshing floor in measured grain, was Dharma 
Karch, or charitable charges ; Smith, Carpenter, Totti, Nirganti 
Kangani and the village gods usually had a claim to this, but 
the hulk of it went to holy beggars, and the Panchama servants 
of the village were sometimes given a share. The farm-labourer 
was entitled to Dandakattu, or such grain as was carried away by 
the wind along with the chaff during winnowing, and he could 
also claim the grain mixed with the sand or earth of the threshing 
floor, after the threshing was over (^Adi-Kalam). The Totti could 
claim Mudra Mannu (seal-earth), or such grain as was mixed with 
tho streaks of ashes he drew diagonally across the heap of threshed 
grain to prevent filching ; he was also entitled to Han Bast, or 
the grain mixed with earth left at tho bottom of tho heap. 
Before the heap was measured, a ryot placed on its summit a cone 
of cow-dung, with a few stalks of grass inserted, in honour of 
Vignesvara. As the grain was measured, this offering sank 
gradually to the bottom, when all the grain adhering to it became 
the property of tho ryot who made the offering. 

All tho above deductions were made before the division of 
produce between Government and ryot; but, after the claims of 
Government were satisfied, the ryot had still to pay a fixed or 
Kdyatn Hera from tho produce remaining with him ; this Kayan 
Mera was payable to Smith, Carpenter, Totti, Barber and Dhoby. 

> Read’s report, para. 168, printed in S.D.M., Vol. I, p. 249. 

^ Known as 

* Or ji.rry’fJUiifOi as Capt. Graham spells it. 
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In villages where the revenue was payable in cash, the Govern- 
ment was unaffected by these perquisites ; but when revenue took 
the form of a share of the gross produce, the Sarkar was of course 
the loser of a moiety of all perquisites except the Kayam Mera. 
Graham calculated that the deductions amounted to about -21^ 
per cent, of the gross produce ; MacLeod, after disallowing as 
unauthorised more than half the rasum^ shown by his Karnams 
in their accounts, estimated the proportion at between 6 and 17f 
per cent, in various parts of his Division. 

The rasum system led to serious abuses on the part of Karnams 
and Tahsildars, who, unless carefully watched, appropriated large 
sums to private emolument and partial purposes, and the account- 
ants in MacLeod’s own Kacheri attempted to settle ramnis on 
their friends. 

Bead objected to Swatantrams on principle, and in his first 
Kaul-namd of 1792 he strictly forbade the levy by Patels or 
renters of any '■^Kareh ” (charges) on behalf of either the village 
{Grdma Karch), the Government [Darbar Karch), charity 
[Dharma Karch), or the gods {Vevata Karch). The prohibition of 
douceurs to Kacheri servants put a stop to Darbar Karch, and it 
was left to the ryots themselves to provide what they thought fit 
for the gods and for charity.^ 

Read found that many of the Inams granted to village officers 
had been alienated to persons who had no claim to them, or to 
such as were unable to do the work required. All such Inams 
were ordered to be resumed in Fasli 1206 (1796-97), and Patels 
and Karnams were to bo paid instead a fixed allowance in the 
form of a deduction from the Land Revenue, calculated as a 
percentage of the heriz of the village under their charge : the per- 
centages varied on a sliding scale from Rs. 4-2-8 per cent, in a 
village whose beriz was Bs. 35, to Rs. 1-7-4 per cent, in a village 
whose beriz was Rs. 8,050. 

Read’s percentages remained the basis for calculating the 
salaries of village officers for many years to come, but the records 
are not clear as to how far his orders were carried out. 

The introduction of the Permanent Settlement helped towards 
uniformity. 

In Fasli 1211 (1801-02) Mr. David Cockbum abolished Read’s 
graduated percentages for Maniyagars and Karnams in the 
Baramahal, and fixed their salaries at a percentage allowance on 
the yearly revenue of Rs. 2-4-0 for Karnams, and Rs. 1-12-0 for 
Maniyagars. As Mittas reverted to amdni, the percentage system 


»8,D.M.,Vol. I, p. 213. 
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continued for Karnams and Maniyagars, Eoad’s graduated scale 
being followed in the Talaghilt and David Gockbnrn’s fixed rates 
in the Baramahal and Balaghat. In Fasli 1236 (1826-27) Mr. 
M. D. Cookburn abolished Eoad’s percentages in the Talaghat also, 
and fixed the pay of Karnams and Maniyagars at a percentage 
which the value of inams in Fasli 1121 bore to the heriz of that year. 

The system of remunerating village establishments by per- 
centage deductions from collections continued till after the 
Settlement had been introduced. 

After the introduction of Settlement Mr. Puekle’s proposals for 
a revision of the establishments in settled villages, were 
brought into force in Fasli 1287 (1877-78). The number of 
Karnams was raised from 673 to 864, of Headmen from 1,232 to 
2,010, of Talaiyaris and Vettiyans’ from 3,045 to 4,618. In a few 
largo villages a separate Maniyagar was appointed to relieve the 
Village Headmen of collection work, Nirgantis were altogether 
abolished, except for the Kaveri Channels of Namakkal. The 
scale of pay and size of establishment were based on the 
accounts of Fasli 1285 (1876-76), the villages being graded in 
17 classes. A Eamam’s pay ranged downwards from Es. 10 to 
Es. 3 ; a Headman’s from Es. 7 to Es. 2 ; a Maniyagar’s from Es. 5 
to Es. 3; a Talaiyari’s or Vettiyan’s from Es. 3 to Eo. 1.® 
The total cost of the establishment amounted to Es. 2,26,500.® 
In Fasli 1289 (1879-80) the establishments of unsettled villages 
were revised by Mr. Longley. TTic establishments are shortly to 
be revised on the basis of the Eesettlement Accounts. 

A full account of the Inams of Salem District would fill several 
volumes, and many an interesting item of forgotten history lies 
buried in the conditions of their grant. 

Achynta Eaya, the Jagadeva Raya family, and Dodda Krishna 
Eaja of Mysore wore especially liberal in their grants of land on 
favourable tenures. During the disturbed period preceding the 
usui’pation of Haidar Ali, when the District was no man’s land, 
grants were made by' Abdul Kassul Khan, Nawab of Guddapah, 
by the Nawab of Arcot, by the Peshwas Balaji and Baji Jiao, 


* Taliiydri is a Tamil term, and is osed in the Southern Taluks. Totti, or 
Toti, is a Telugu word, and persists in the Northern Taluks. Talaiyaris and 
Tottis are almost invariably Panchamas, nsually Pariahs. Similarly, VetHydn 
is Tamil and Udridri Telugu, the former being preferred in the north and the 
latter in the south. The terms Knl-kdran and Tandal-Mran arc also used in the 
south, Feftiyans ar.d Uddorts are usually caste men ; in rare cases, where c.usto 
men are not available, Panchamas are employed. 

“ The great majority of the munsif.s of the Balaghat aud Baramahal 
received only Es. 2. Talaiyaris and Vettiyaus in the Talaghat nsually received 
only Ks. 2, and elsewhere only Ee. 1. 

• Vide G.O. No, 1584, dated 28th April 1877. 
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Nothing ia more remajkable than the readiness with which people 
give away what does not belong to them. 

Tipu’s reign is chiefly embalmed in native memory by his 
having resumed all favourable tenures, except DSvadayam and 
Brahmadayam. He seems, however, to have made partial resti- 
tution. 

Inams are ordinarily distinguished as (A) Inam Villages and 
( B) Minor Inams. 

Inam villages are usually either Shrotriyams orJaghIrs. A 
Shrotriyam is a village granted to Brahmans on a favourable 
tenure.^ A Jaghir is a land granted as a reward for past services 
to the State, and formerly it implied that the grant was a sort of 
retaining fee for services, generally of a military kind, to be 
rendered during tenure. The term Jaghir is not common in 
Salem District, being usually associated with Muhammadan rule. 
ShrStriyam villages on the other hand, are very common, and most 
of the 60,000 or so acres of Inam villages in the District fall * 
under this class. 

When Bead and his Assistants came to investigate the tenures 
of Inam villages, they found them to be of the following three 
descriptions: — 

(1) Agraharams the tenure of which was supported by sanads. 
These villages were either rent-free {Sarva-Maniyam) or subject to 
the payment of a favourable quit-rent {Jodi)? 


* Shrotriyams are otherwise called Agraharams. Brahmadayam is a term 
applied to all Inams held by Brahmans for their personal benefit, vide infra 
p. 54 s,v. Bhattavarti. 

* The Inam Commissioner (Proceedings Xo. 356, dated asth July 1861) 
gives the following figures for the District : — 


1 

Desoription. 

In 

amani 

estates. 

In 

mictas. 

1 

In 

palai- 

yams. 

Total. 

Snrva-Maniyams 



62 

27 

23 

112 

Jodi gai villages ... 

... 

... 

26 

6 

55 

87 

Share villages 

... 

... 

74 

34 


108 

Jaghirs 

... 

... 

16 

i 

1 


16 


’ “ Quit-rents ” Read defines as “ such portions of the full rent paid by the 
cnltivators of the soil as were originally reserved by Government, when it granted 
away those villages and lands, or such as have been sinoe demanded from the 
incumbents. The rents originally demanded were supposed to leave sufficient 
portions of the full rent for the intended purposes, whether for defraying the 
expenses of cultivation, revenue or police, religions or charitable establish- 
ments.’’ Tipn’s policy was to charge jodigai in all Inams as a oondision cf their 
recognition. 
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(2) Agraharams which had been rosumod by Tipu, and 

afterwards restored in. portions under the oi Ardha-Mdniy avis 

(“half-inams ”j. 

(3) Agraharams nominally resumed by Tipu, but enjoyed at 
a light assessment with the connivance of his officers. 

Bead made no change in tenures under which ho found villages 
of the first and second of the above classes to be hold. With 
regard to the third class, he proposed either to restore the villages 
to the Inamdars on &J6di equal to one-third of their value, or to 
allow them a share (generally one-third or irishveham *) of 
the collections of the villages, and take them under Sarhar 
management. The latter alternative was usually preferred, as 
the jddi was estimated with reference to waste, as well as occupied 
lands, and was therefore high. Such was the origin of the “ share 
villages,” similar in type to the “ Hissa Shrotriyams ” of Eellary. 
Bead’s policy was followed up by Mr. David Cookbum, and some 
modifications were made by Mr. Hargrave, the tendency being to 
substitute irishveham, for jodigai tenure. 

The tenures, shares and quit-rents so fixed continued in force 
till the Inam Settlement of 1862-66. The Inam Commissioner, 
as far as possible, restored the “ share villages ” to the proprietors 
on a “ commuted /drff, fixed with reference to the past collections 
of Government and the prospects of future improvement. ” 2 
When the Inamdars were unable to take up the management of 
the estates, their interest in them was “ commuted into an equi- 
valent extent of inam land, ” and the villages were entirely assumed 
by Government. The tenures of Sarva-Maniyams, J odigai Inams 
and “ Share villages ” were alike enfranchised,’ subject to the 
payment of quit-rents based on a proportion, varying from one- 
sixteenth to three-eighths, of the estimated full assessment. In 
the cases of villages, shares in which had reverted to Government 
from failure of heirs or other causes, the full value of such shares 
was added to the quit-rent. The commutation of share villages 
in Mittas was subject to the consent of the Mittadars, and where 
such consent was refused, a irishveham tenure was brought under 


’ In some villages the shares aUowed to the inamdars were one-foorth. 
oiie*fifth, oii6*8Lxtli, and two-fifths. 

’ Bellary Proceedings, paragraph 16, from Inam Commissioner to 
Government, dated 28th January 1861. 

’ "Agraharams are supposed to be alienable property, but they have not 
been so practically treated in this District, and their original titles are too 
defective to entitle them to be regarded as already freeholds in their nature” 
{Inam Oommissioner’i Refort). 
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the rules of onfrancnisement.' Service Jaghirs given for a 
limited niimhor of generations were enfranchised on one-fourth or 
half quit-rent, according as one or more lives yet remained. The 
so called Jaghirs of the Kakayans were altogether exceptional, 
and they have been exceptionally treated. ^ Inams resmned hy 
Government are known in the rovonuo jargon of the District as 
Japii Inams, and Inams that have not boon resumed as Jdri 
Inams. Ayilwdr Inams are Inams granted hy Poligars or Mitta- 
dars subsequent to the grant of their original sanad hy the 
Company. Poligars and Mittadars sometimes rent out certain 
villages on permanent leases, more or less favourable to the lessees, 
and such villages are called Izard villages. 

Minor Inams may be roughly classed into Personal and 
Service, though many Inams, originally granted for the perform- 
ance of service, have come to be treated as personal grants. It 
is estimated that nearly Es. 84,000 of revenue have boon alienated 
on those personal grants. The most numerous are the Bhattavarti 
Inams, or personal grants to Brahmans, which account for the 
alienation of over Es. 70,000; some Es. 7,500 have been alienated 
under the head of hhairate or charity, and about Es. 1,100 as 
Veda-vritti Inams for reading the Vedas. Among the minor 
head are Hakima (physicians), Jetti (wrestlers), Bombara (acrobat), 
Batra (village bard), Kanehini (dancing girl), Vedar (huntsman), 
Garudi (conjuror), Kuifadi (dancer), Halalkar (scavenger), Banasa- 
var (trumpeter), Erudit-katti (bull-baiter) Inams. Eevenuetothe 
extent of Es. 1,800 odd, mostly in the Baramahal and Bal.aghat, 
has been alienated in Kota-kodige Inams for building forts, and 
nearly Es. 1,000 as Bakta-kodige, or “ Blood Fiefs, ” to the heirs 
of warriors slain in battle. In the Balaghat Palaiyams there are 
many Umbilikkai Inams, which were originally granted to 
settlements of Kurubas or Bedars as Military fiefs, the duty of 
the Inamdars being to guard the ghats from robbers and raiders.^ 


» triaJivekam tenure still exists in 16 villages of IttCr Taluk, viz., Tirumala- 
nama-samudram, Chinnama-samudram, Errama-samudram, Kottambadi, Mettu- 
palaiyam, Odaiyattur, Navalur, Tidavur, Ettappur, Pnttra-Kavundan-palaiyam, 
Agiahara-Valappadi, Olaippadi, Tlra-Kavnndannr, Aratti-Agraharam, Siliyam. 
patti and Anaijampatti. The whole of the revenue of these villages is remitted 
to the Taluk Treasury, and one-third of the amount is disbursed by the Tahsildar 
to the Trishvekamdars. The total deductions on account of Triahvekams and 
Tasdik in Attftr Taluk is Ks. 20,788 odd. 

^ Vide p. 302 a.v, Kalrayans. 

• Umbilikkai means generally “ land granted for the performance of 
services and the word survives in many place names (e.g., Umbilikkai-Mara- 
mangalam, in Omalur Taluk), though the service for which the grant was made 
la long forgotten. 
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Eoad’s resumption of Village Officers Inanis has already been 
referred to (p. 50). Of the Village Menials’ Inams in Govern- 
ment villages, those of Shroff, Tandalkar, Totti, and Kavalgar 
have since boon treated as personal grants, and enfranchised, the 
services being otherwise provided for by fixed cash payments ; 
those in Mittas and Inam villages have been enfranchised at 
quit-rents equal to the full assessment of the lands, subject to 
revision at periodic resettlements. Similar treatment is being 
accorded to Nirganti Inams in Government villages, and to 
Village Artizans’ Inams, the services of which are no longer 
performed or required. 

The Beligious or Becadayam Inams, belonging to the larger 
religious institutions, were resumed in the early years of British 
administration, and in lion thereof, fixed cash allowances, known 
locally as tasdik, are paid by the village officers out of their revenue 
collections, directly to the Bevastdnam Committees concerned. The 
religious institutions of Salem District are by no means richly 

endowed, as the marginal statement 
of tasdik allowances shows. Inams 
belonging to the smaller shrines 
have been confirmed by the Inam 
Commissioner for their support. 
Nandavanam Inams (for the upkeep 
of flower-gardens), are now under 
investigation, those devoted to 
religious institutions being treated as Devadayam, and those en- 
joyed by village communities as Dharmnddyam or Charitable 
Inams. Under the head of Dharmaddyam como village topes, and 
land endowments for the upkeep of choultries, which continue to 
bo enjoyed rent-free, so long as their proceeds are devoted to the 
purpose for which they were granted. 


Taluk. 

Salem 
Omalur 
Tiruohengodu 
Attar 
Erishnagii i 
Dbarmapuri 
tJttankarai 
Hosur ... 


Tasdik. 

BS. A. P. 

6,955 11 4 
4,617 3 5 
7.382 2 0 
8,853 3 10 
2,704 6 8 
4,057 7 6 
3,387 13 0 
5,606 0 3 


CHAP. Xf. 
Inams. 

(3) Service 
Inams. 


Basabandham Inams, or land hold on favourable tenure for the 
construction or maintenance of tanks, are confined to the Bara- 
mahal and Balaghat. In the Balaghat they are called Kodige- 
Mdniyams. The word Basabandham implies that one-tenth of the 
income derived from the work is set apart for this purpose. It 
appears, however, that the early practice was to grant one-fourth 
of the wet land under the tank, when new W'orks were to be con- 
structed, and a fifth, sixth or eighth, when old sources had to bo 
repaired or maintained. In Mr. Orr s CoUcctorato ( 1 829—38) it 
became the practice to pay the Dasabandhamdar, in cash, one-fourth 
of the revenue under the tank, and in a few eases such cash de- 
ductions from the beriz are paid annually to the Inamdars in 
addition to the value of the Inam, to make up one-fourth the 
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Sukkavdtl, 


Rented 

Villages. 


revenue derived from the dyakat. The system of entrusting 
Inamdars with the upheep of irrigation works proved a failure, 
and in 1844 it was ordered that no more grants of this nature 
should he made. Dasabandham tenures w'ore confirmed at the Inam 
Settlement, and the Inamdars are allowed a share in the water-rate 
levied on land irrigated in excess of the registered dyakat. 

The total area under Inam in Salem District is 127,333 acres, 
and the quit-rent payable Es. 52,110. The largest areas under 
these privileged tenures are in Dharmapuri and Tiruehengodu. 
The area covered hy Minor Inams is highest in Hosur. 


Taluk. 

Inam Villages. 

I Minor Inams. 

Year of 
Settle- 
ment. 

Area. 

i 

1 Quit-rent. 

Area. 

Quit-rent. 


ACS 

RS. 

- ACS. 

RS. 


Salem 

0,062 

8,524 

5,868 

2,235 

1863-04 

OmalQr 

1,299 

1,448 

4,822 

1,102 

1862-64 

Tiruehengodu 

17,677 

2,223 

7,017 

2,768 

1863-64 

Attdr 

4,486 

3,461 

2,653 

2,521 

1804-65 

Kriahnagiri 

I 8,934 

2,785 

8,975 

2,870 

1862-63 

Dharmapuri 

2.922 

2,657 

13,883 

2,905 

1803-64 

tJttankarai... 

934 


4,553 

; 961 

1 

1862-63 

llosQr 

6,803 

11,919 

18,845 

3,731 

1862-66 


No account of privileged tenures w'ould he complete without 
mention of sukhamsi remissions, or concessions, in the form of 
reduced assessments, allowed to Brahmans, Muhammadans and 
other landholders, whose social status forbade their engaging 
personally in agricultural operations. The word sukhavdsi mefins 
literally “ one who lives at his ease. ” The concessions were per- 
petuated by Bead, and wore only finally abolished with the intro- 
duction of Mr. Brett’s Taram Kammi (Fasli 1269 = A.D. 
1859-60). 

Four villages * forming part of Kadattur Mitta, bought in by 
Government in 1883, were at that time held on a permanent lease 
granted by the Mittadar. On their resumption, the leases were 
recognised, and the lessees were “ treated as holders of land under 


' Puliyan-knrichi, Mottan-karichi, Bogada-halli and Sillara-halli — vide B.Ps. 
Kos. 664 of 4th March 1886, 5.37(5 of 19th Jnly 1886, and 227 L.E. of Slat 
October 1900. 
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Government on fixed assessment.” Under this tenure they still 
continue. 

Bead spread the kists over ten months of the year, beginning 
with the Telugu month of Bhadrapadamu (August-September), 
and ending with Jyeshtamu (May-Juno), the percentage payable 
in the several instalments being 4, 4, 12, 24, 24, 10, 10, 4, 4. and 4. 
This arrangement did not last long, and the histbandi underwent 
several fluctuations. In Fasli M286 (1876-77) the kists wore 
reduced to six, and the practice was made uniform throughout 
the District for both ryotwari villages and mittas, four annas 
being paid in January and February, and two annas in November, 
December, March and April. ^ In Fasli 1298 (1888-89) in 
ryotwari villages the kists wore further reduced to four equal 
instalments, payable in December, January, February and March. 
In Fasli 1316 (1906-07) the December kist was abolished, on the 
ground that it forced the ryots to mortgage their standing crops, 
and an April kist took its place.® 

Captain Bead divided the District into 36 taluks, distributed 


1. Krishnagiri. 

2. Jagadevi. 

3. Maharaja-gadai. 

4. Vaniyambadi. 

5. Paranda-palli. 


1. Sankaridrug. 

-2. Tiruchengodu. 

3. Edappadi. 

4, Malla-samudram. 


11. Kaveri- 

patnam. 

12. Javadi. 

13. Kangundi. 


as follows : — 

A. Northern Division, Captain Graham, Head-quarters, 
Krishnagiri. 

6. Kallavi. 

7. Mattur. 

8. Singarapet. 

9 Baya-kota. 

10. Virabadradrug. 14. Tiruppattur. 

B. Centre Division, Captain Munro, Head-quarters, 
Dharmapuri. 

5. Nangavalli. 9. Dharmapuri. 

0. Omalur. 10. Pennagaram. 

7. Tenkarai-kottai. 11. Adaman-kottai. 

8. Harur. 12. Morapptir. 

C. Southern Division, Captain MacLeod, Head-quarters, 
Salem. 

1. Salem. 5- Easipuram. 

2. Chennagiri. 6. Anantagiri. 

3. Belur. 7. Viraganur. 

4 Senda-mangalam. 


8. Kattnputtur. 

9. Namakkal. 
10. Paramati. 


^ The Fasli year began on July 13th till Mr. Orr’s Collectorate, when the 
initial date was altered to July 12th. The present reckoning from July 1st was 
introdneed in Fasli 1265 (1855-66). 

* B.P. No. 1653, dated 28th June 1876. 

’ B.P. Nos. 38 of 13th February 1906 and 369 of 9th October 1906. For the 
Kists on coffee lands, see p. 48, note. 
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In 1796-97 (F. 12,06) the taluks were reduced to 25, those of 
Kallavi, Mattur, Singarapet, B.aya-k5ta, Kaveri-patnam, Adaman- 
kottai, Javadi, Malla-samadram, Harur, and Morappur being 
abolished, and new taluks created at Kunuattur, Famliaya-nallur, 
and Mallappadi. 

From 1799 to 1820 is a period of kaleidoscopic changes in 
administrative charges. When Road resigned, Government 
abolished the ofRco of Superintendent, and the District was split 
into two — 

(1) Captain MacLeod was placed in charge of a Oolleetorato 
consisting of the Talaghat taluks of Salem, together with the 
eastern portion of what is now the District of Coimbatore. His 
Head-quarters were at Salem. 

(2) To Captain Graham was allotted the Baramahal, with 
the newly Ceded tracts above tho ghats, including Venkatagiri- 
kota. His Head-quarters were at Krishnagiri. 

Tho Balaghat was divided, on its cession, into tho five taluks 
of Hosur, Denkani-kota, Kola-mangalam, Vonkatagiri-kota and 
Alamhadi, besides the Palaiyams of Bagalur, Sulagiri, and 
.Ankusagiri. 

Tho above territorial arrangements continued till September 
1801, when, on tho transfer of Major MacLeod to Malabar, and 
of Major Graham to South Arcot, the Krishnagiri or Baramahal 
Division, together with the taluks lying north and east of the 
Kaveri which constituted the Talaghat Division, were formed into 
one district under Mr. David Cockburn as Collector. Kattu- 
puttur, Kangundi and Venkatagiri-k6ta wore included in this 
re-formed District. 

The changes consequent on the introduction of tho Permanent 
Settlement between 1803 and 1808 have already boon noticed 
(pp. 13, 14 supra). Tho District limits as constituted in 1808 
continued unchanged till 1910, with tho exception of tho transfer 
of Kattuputtur to Trichinopoly in 1851-52 (F. 1261) and of 
portions of the Javadi Hills to tho adjacent districts in 1885.' 

During Mr. Hargrave’s Collectorate the taluks were repeatedly 
shuffled, and at the time of his relief in 1820 they numbered 
only 11. It is significant that this period of frequent changes is 
synchronous with Narasa Ayyar’s gigantic frauds. 

In 1821—22 (Fasli 1231), the 11 taluks (including Mallap- 
pddi, which was under an Amin instead of a Tahsildar) w’ore 


* Vide B.P. No. 268X, Forest 517, dated 19th September 1885. There hare 
also been a few other minor variations in Tirappattttr Taluk. 
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made into 15, and this arrangement remained unaltered till 
I860.' 

In 1 808 Mr. Hargrave moved his Hoad-quaiders from Salem 
to Dharmapuri, and opened a District Treasury at the latter place, 
though the treasury already existing at Salem was allowed to coii- 
tinue. When Mr. Cockhurn relieved Mr. Hargrave in 1820, he 
re-transferred the District Head-quarters to Salem, owing to 
the malversation which had taken place in the treasury at the latter 
station, and one of his first acts was to amalgamate the treasury at 
Dharmapuri with that at Salem. Mr. Orr, in 1830, again moved 
the District Head-quarters from Salem to Dharmapuri, and two 
years later transferred it to Hosur, where it remained till 1860. 

The year i860 was a vear of revolution in the position of the 
Collector. He had already been relieved of his control of the Post 
Office in 1854, of Public Works in July, 1857, and of Forest 
Conservancy in 1858. In 1859 an Act was passed for the organi- 
zation of a Police Force, and its introduction involved radical 
changes in district administration. The Tahsildars being relieved 
of all police duties, which had hitherto formed a considerable 
portion of their work, Grovernment considered that their number 
might bo reduced. Grovernment were further of opinion that the 
revenue establishments of the several districts should be organized 
on a uniform scale. A scheme was drawn up by Mr. C. Pelly, who 
was placed on special duty for the purpose, under which the 
number of taluks was reduced from 14 to 9,* the Tahsildars were 
created Magistrates, and 6 Deputy Tahsildars ^ were appointed to 
relieve them of some of their duties. A Deputy Collector was 
posted to the District, with powers equal to those of an Assistant 
Collector, and the Divisional charges were completely revised. 


* Distribution of Taluks in Fasli 1231 (1821-22) — 


Talaghdt. 

Bdramahdl. 

Bdldghdt. 

Salem. 

Dharmapuri. 

Hosftr. 

AttUr. 

Krishnagiri. 

Denkaui-kota. 

Omalur. 

Tirappattur. 


KasipuraiD. 

Teukarai-kottai. 


Sankagiri. 

Tiruchengodu. 

Faramati. 

Namakkal. 

Mallappadi. 



“ Salem and Attur, under the Colleotor, with Head-quarters at Salem ; 
Namakkal and Tiruchongodn, under the General Charge Deputy Colleetor, with 
Head-quarters at Namakkal ; Hosur, Krisbuagiri and Dharmapuri, under the 
Sub-Colleotor, with Head-quarters at Hosftr; and TiruppattUr and tJttankaiai, 
under the Head Assistant Collector, with Head-quarters at TiruppattUr-. 

’ Omalttr, Rasipuram, Sankagiri, Denkani-kota, Pennugaram, and Vaniyam- 
badi. 
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Tho above arrangements continued till 1910, additional Deputy 
Tahsildars being appointed for Yeroaud^ in November, 1862, and 
for Harur in 1865. In 1888 an additional Deputy Collector was 
appointed to relievo the Collector of tho direct charge of the Salem 
Division.^ A third Deputy Collector had meanwhile been placed 
in charge of treasury work. 

In 1910, a new scheme came into force, formulated by Sir 
William Meyer, by which the Taluk of Tiruppattur was transferred 
to the newly formed District of North A^rcot ; Namakkal, with the 
exception of 1 2 villages, was annexed to Trichinopoly ; and a new 
Taluk of Omalur was formed, consisting of the two Firkas ® hitherto 
under the Omalur Deputy Tahsildar, with 29 villages from the 
Salem Tahsildar’s direct charge, the reduced Taluk of Salem 
including the 12 villages transferred from Namakkal, and 13 
villages from the south-eastern corner of Tiruohengodu. The 
Divisional charges also underwent revision as follows : — 


Divisions. 

Taluks. 

Area in 
squai*e miles. 

Total. 

Hosur (Civilian) ... |^ 

1 

Hosftr 

Krisbuagiri 

i 

l,216'94i 

656'32 

j- 1,873-26 

Dharmapuri (Deputy 1 

Collector). 1 

Dharmapuri ... 

Cittankarai 

84.3'17 

910-42 

i 1,853-59 

Salem (Deputy Collector) ... | 

Salem 

Attftr 

722-61 ■ 

840-83 

il,563-*t 

Sankagiri (Deputy Collector) | 

! I 

j Omalnr 

1 Tiruohengodu 

1 

405-71 j 

603-80 ; 

1 

1 1,009-51 


^ The Deputy Tahsildar ot the Sheyaroy Hills draws Bs. 120 plus Rs. 30 
hill allowance. It was proposed by Mr. Longley in 1873, that the Sheyaroy 
Hills should be constituted a separate taluk. Up to 1871 the Deputy Tahsil- 
dar had only the coffee cultiyation to look after, tho MalaiySli reyenne being 
attended to by the Tahsildar of Salem. This arrangement was found incon- 
yenient, and the Deputy Tahsildar was given charge of the whole revenue work 
in addition to the care of a new Sub-Treasury and Jungle Conservancy. Mr. 
Longley’s proposal was not approved, 

* Usually called the Head-quarters Deputy Collector, vide B,P. No. 1740, 
dated I5tb March 1888. 

• A Firka ia a Revenue Inspector’s charge. 
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APPENDIX A (see p. 10). 

“ An equal division of fche gross produce between the ryots and the Govern- 
ment being the custom all over India, half the produce was taken in these 
districts as the basis of assessment. 

“ Previous to the division of the crops, there are commonly certain deductions 
made from the gross prodnce before and after threshingt also before and after 
measurement, as fees for civil, religions, judicial, municipal, rustic, and even 
domestic services, likewise for alms to devotees and other privileged mendicants. 
Originating wholly in local custom, these deductions are regulated differently in 
every two villages, upon the land, the produce, or ploughs. Part of them being 
public, and part of them private charges, they may be considered as no material 
deduction from the Government or ryot’s share. 

“ Rents in kind are most common where money is scarce, but in countries 
where that cause is removed, they may be necessarily continued from the pre- 
cariousness of the crops. The rj'ots prefer rents in kind when grain is cheap, 
and Amildars (Revenue Officers) prefer them when grain is dear, as the ryot’s 
share of the crop is a variable proportion of the produce in specie, in proportion 
to the market price. As rents in kind are nsnal in districts contiguous to 
others that pay in money, custom appears to be tho only reason for their being 
continued. 

“ The equal division of tho crops being only a general rule, that applied to 
the dry, and in part to the wet lands, it was necessarily modified according to 
the labour, expense, and other circumstances of cultivation, in the division of 
wet crops generally. Both tho farmers and their tenants being perfectly 
acquainted with these ciroumstanoes, the requisite modifications in regulating 
their respective shares were consequently made with the same facility as 
bargains commonly are. These circumstances were of course extremely various, 
but the labour and expense of cultivating wet lands, depending much on situation, 
determined in great measure the farmer’s and tenant’s shares, which, as may be 
supposed, have in time consolidated into customary shares, or rents in kind for 
lands of every description. 

“ The cnstomai'y shares are exacted (where rents are in kind) from ryots who 
cnltivate in their own villages, and take lands into cnltivation early in the year 
or before the season for sowing the principal grains is over jbut more favourable 
terms are granted to such as take lands into cultivation after that, as then they 
can only cultivate horse-gram or other grains of little value. More favourable 
terms are likewise granted to ryots who cultivate land in villages distant from 
their own, also to Brahmans, Musalmansand others who turn farmers, and cannot 
on account of their religious tenets or condition in life hold the plough them- 
selves, which oblige them to employ the Sudras, or the cultivating class of 
inhabitants. Remissions are likewise granted to all who will cultivate fallow 
and waste lands. 

3noh being the origin and progress of private assessment, it became 
necessary where tho Government settlements were made in kind with Sudras or 
cultivators of the soil, to ascertain and register these shares together with the 
quantities of land of each description cultivated ; and as these shares varied with 
the produce, and expense of cultivation, it became necessary to reduce them to 
a few classes determined by evident marks of distinction arising from the 
circumstances of cultivation.” 
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'• The several descriptions of farmers paid the subjoined proportions of the 
above shares ; — 

(1) “ Pikucli, or resident ryots who farmed lands in time for the great crops, 
the full shares or rates. 

(2) “ Parakudi, or ryots who farmed laud in neighbouring villages, nine- 
tenths. 

(.3) “ Strangers, Brahmans, and Musalmans, four-fifths. 

“ The full rent being charged for arable (cultivated) lands only, the following 
proportions were exacted from waste or fallow lands. Such lands as had lain 
ton years in fallow, paid nothing the first, half the customary rents the second, 
and full rent the third year. Barren, mountainous, or rocky lands paid nothing 
the first year, a quarter of the usual rent the second, halt the third, and full rent 
the fourth year. Ruinous villages were given upon an annually increasing 
assessment for three years, and after that they paid the full rents. 

** All these shares or rates being entered in the records, they were considered 
the limits of the Government demand upon the ryots, and were used in forming 
the annual settlement. While this practice obtained, it was optional to make 
the settlements in guitagai, that is, for fixed quantities, in lien of the shares 
prescribed for the several descriptions of land. 

“ The money rents of land being in lieu of the shares in kind paid by the 
cultivating tenants to their immediate superiors or lessees, it is consequently 
denominated after them ‘ Sudras’ tirmi ’. 

“ The regulating these rents, when demanded for the crops, is but another 
step in the progress of assessment, as it only requires the putting a valuation on 
the Government share of the produce. The cosiest method it appears is to 
require the current price, or that which may be supposed the ryot can procure, 
for the Government share ascertained by actual measurement, because that 
leaves no question as to the quantity, or the valuation j but this is only practi- 
cable between farmers and their tenants. Another method, where it has been 
the practice to give fixed quantities in rents in kind, is to pnta valuation on 
them. The moat difficult way is to estimate the Government share from the 
nature of the soil, and to value that share by the ordinary price of grain in the 
country, because that leaves room for litigation in respect to quantity, the kinds 
that may be grown, and their estimated equivalents. I understand that, where 
rents in kind are thus oommnted for money rents, as in the Carnatic, it is 
usually done at the beginning of the agrioultnral year, or during the ploughing 
season, by stipulating rates for specific quantities of land growing different 
products. This is done either by demanding particular rates for every acre 
growing each kind of grain, or for such as grow certain classes. The latter is 
far the most general mode, all the dry products being reduced into four classes 
and the wet into one, a certain proportion of what is called the full rent being 
demanded for all the kinds according to their class as under. 

“ The first class, of dry grain, called Muzwmsi, ^ from its paying the 
fnll-rent, comprehends ragi, kambu, cholam, wheat, and indigo; the second 
‘ Mukkalvdsi ’ from its paying three-quarters of the full rent, inclndes Bengal 
gram and cotton ; the third ‘ AraivdH', or half rent, contains sainai, varagu and 
tenai ; and the fourth class ‘X«lrasi*, or quarter rent, consists of gingelly oil- 
seed, lamp oil-seed, horse-gram, black -gram, dhall and other pulses. The rents 
of every two districts arc different, varying as I am told from a pagoda to half 
a pagoda por kdni. Wet lands are very seldom or ever settled on monev 
rates, owing to the flnctnation in their annual produce greatly exceeding 
that of the dry crops. It is evident that whore the crops are assessed, the lands 
must necessarily he measured every year to ascertain the assessment’ of fields 

* rrobably an error for Muln-vasi, go® = whole ; mnkkdl = three- 
fourths ; arai = half ; idl = quarter. 
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as the assessment must change with the crop and the area cultivated with any 
particular class of crop. 

“ The same mode must have anciently obtained in the Baramahal, but, in 
process of time, the assessment of the crops became fixed upon the land, by the 
enaction of certain rates for lands usually appropriated to the culture of the 
above-mentioned four classes of products j and hence the four farams, or des- 
criptions of land, both dry and wet, which composed the scale of assessment 
of a village. Every village had its own scale of assessment, and the rates of 
every two villages differed from one another, according to the properties of the 
soil, and other circumstances of cultivation. This reduced the annual investiga- 
tions of Government (when they were carried so far) to the occupancy of the 
land. The ascertaining that with exactness likewise required a land measure- 
ment, but according to tradition more than an estimate by the eye was never 
attempted, except in the case of inam lands which were always measured when 
granted away. These estimates, but more generally the accounts showing the 
proportion of each class occupied in every village, constituted the grouud work 
of the annual settlement. 

“ An equal division of the crops between the ryot and the Government, or his 
immediate lessee, exclusive of certain perquisites to village servants, was 
adopted as the basis of valuation by the survey. 

“ The gradations of fertility in land being infinite, and various in every field 
or lot of fields, it was not possible to distinguish and to value every particular 
spot ; therefore the valuation was made on the average of soils. 

“ The usual ci’ops being classed as field and garden produce (the latter requir- 
ing frequent changes of situation, and the former consisting of several kinds, 
which require a constant succession of crops), it became necessary to estimate 
the quantity of the field produce everywhere by the average of their kinds. 

** The quantity of the different kinds of produce which the soil yields in 
plentiful years affording more, and its quantity in years of scarcity less, than 
sufficient for the cultivator’s share, it was necessary to estimate the full crop, 
and to make a deduction therefrom to reduce it to the average quantity. 
According to enquiries the average yield on dry land ought to be about 69 per 
cent, and that on wet lands about 84 per cent, of the full crop, 

“ As money rents or the equivalent of those quantities (of grain) were desired, 
and as prices were constantly varying, the valuation was made on the average 
prices of kinds. That of the dry was found by investigation to be about 16^- 
kantiraya fanams (Rs. 4-7-2), and that of the wet to bo 16 such fanams 
(Rs. 4-lO-S) per candy. 

“ The assessment being framed with as much attention as possible to all these 
averages, and compared with those made by the common rules, it was found 
that the latter amounted to 63 per cent, of the dry, and to 40 per cent, of the 
wet crops, in place of half, as universally supposed ; because, the true propor- 
tions of money rents to the whole produce depends on the prices at which the 
Government shares are calculated, and lower prices had always been used in 
such estimates. 

“ The proportions of the produce being thus fixed on for rents in every 
situation, when applied to specific quantities of land they produced very 
different rates, according to the properties of the soil, and consequent quantity 
of the produce. These rules serving to ascertain the intrinsic value of land, 
others became necessary to modify them for the condition of the occupants. 

“ Men and cattle being able to perform only a certain quantity of work in a 
given time, a single plongh, or a man and two bullocks, can only cultivate a 
certain quantity of land. Some land is so fertile that an acre will yield support 
to the cultivator to keep up his stock and afford a rent. Other land is so 
Sterile that all a man could cultivate would not yield so much. 
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"These circumstances render it necessary to make some dediiotions from, or 
additions to, the rates which the averages give in very rich and poor lands. 

"The proximity or distance of lands, in respect to market towns, being 
favourable or unfavourable for the sale of produce, and those close to great 
roads being subject to the depredations of thieves and cattle, some increase or 
decrease of the rates which the averages would give, is necessary in those 
situations. 

" The valuation of a field, or farm, was made with regard to all those rates, 
or considerations, in order to ascertain the rent actually paid by the ryot, or 
(when there was reason to suppose he was over or under assessed) what he 
ought to pay, according to the value of land in the neighbourhood. The next 
step was to compare this valuation with the rent paid in the preceding year, 
and that which the ryot offered in the current year. If the valuation, the 
former rent, and the, demand were nearly the same, the medium was deemed 
the fair assessment. If the former rent and demand were above the valuation, 
and the ryot rich, the assessment was raised ; if the ryot was poor, it was 
lowered. If the former rent and demand were below the valuation, and the 
ryot poor, they were admitted as the fair assessment. If the valuation, the 
former rent, and the demand, all differed, the medium was taken, and modified 
in all cases to the ability of tho ryot. 

" The process of valuation may seem very intricate, from its depending on so 
many rales, and some of them being so occult that it is not possible to determine 
their real quantity or value ; and it is so difficult, that were the same person 
employed to survey any particular spot at two periods sufficiently distant for 
him to forget particulars, his second pi obably would not come within 10 per cent 
of his first valuation. One cxrmplc, however, in dry land, and one in wet, will 
show tlie facility with w'hich the said rules have been applied in practice. 

‘•The judgment formed of the properties of soil composing the field, or 
lot of fields surveyed, and consequently of the quantity they will produce, 
must depend on the skill of tho surveyor, who determines degrees of fertility 
by comparison with equal cpiantilies of other lands. If there be no crop or 
stubble on the ground, to show what kinds of grain are grown in such a field, or 
if there is no person present to inform him, the surveyor must determine its 
class, for grounds are generally classed as before mentioned according to the 
kinds for whose culture they are fitted. Let it be supposed that a surveyor has 
determined, from information acquired on the spot, or from his knowledge of 
soils, that a particular field of dry grain is fit for the culture of the following 
kinds, and that it will yield per acre 5G0 measures of ragi, or 400 measures of 
kamhn. 

“The gross average yield per acre is thus 432 Madras measures; deducting 
3l| percent for unfavourable seasons, the average net yield is 297 Madras 
raeasures.which, valued at Rs. 4-7-2 per candy of 144 Madras measures, is worth 
Rs. 9-2-9, The ryot’s share at 68 per cent, amounts to Rs. 6-3-10 ; and the 
Government share at 32 per cent, to Hs. 2-14-11, 

“Suppose a surveyor wishes to determine by the same means the value of 
a wet field, supplied by a tank without assiatauco from wells, and that conse- 
qnently it yields in plentiful years 1,152 Madras measures; deducting 18J per 
cent for unfavourable seasons, the net yield is 936 Madras measures, which, 
valued at the average price of Rs. 4-10-8 per candy, is Rs. 30-5-4. The ryot’s 
share at 62j per cent is Rs. 18-15-4, and tho Government share at 37i per cent 
is Rs. Ii-6-0.” 

The magnitude of the work requiring every possible abridgment of labour, a 
table of rates for every gradation of soil was prepared for the use of the 
surveyors. 
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“ Aa this table preoladea the occasion for oaloulationa, it redncos the 
necessary qualifications of a surveyor to a knowledge of the soil, and the 
discrimination of situations. 

“ The modification of the rates thus prescribed, according to the circum- 
stances of the land and the cultivator, is from necessity discretionary, and the 
final adjustment of them by comparison with former rent and actual demand, 
though expressible in figures, must likewise be the result of accommodation and 
attention to the ryot’s ability.” 

NOTE ON PBICKLT PEAR. 

Strenuous efforts were made by Read and his Assistants to encourage the 
cnltivation of Prickly Pear (Opuniia Dillenii) in Salem District with a view to 
developing an industry in cochineal. Instructions to this end were issued to 
Read by the Board of Revenue early in March, 1796, and Dr. Andrew Berry was 
appointed “ Superintendent of the Honourable Company’s Nopalry.” In his 
Proclamation of November IS, 1796, (seepages 6, 7), the following concessions 
were granted in favour of those who cultivated certain special products. 

“ The Company being desirous to introduce the manufacture of silk and 
other valuable productions, only one-sixteenth of the ordinary rates of firm will 
be required for lands growing the mulberry, the Mauritius cotton, the Ofuntia, 
black pepper, coffee, cinnamon, cardamoms, sandal and other exotic plants for the 
first seven years, and after that only half of these rates while they continue to 
grow them,” 

By the end of the year MacLeod reported the establishment of nurseries in 
the Kasba of each Amildari for ” the purpose of furnishing plants for the rest 
of the districts.” Munro ordered 80,000 plants to be planted in different 
villages, but could not “ prevail on any of the inhabitants to make plantations 
of it.” He ‘‘put down a few thousand plants ’’himself. ” I feel a pleasure ” 
wrote Graham to Read, in January, 1797, “ in intimating that, exclusive of what 
the Tahsildars have put down by my desire at the Kashas, about 10 acres at 
each, Mr. Ord, our Assistant Surgeon, has prevailed upon the ryots of Krishnagiri, 
Jagadev and MaharSja-kadai, to plant about 7 lakhs of the kalli . . Our joint 
efforts shall not be wanting to encourage its extensive propagation, and I am 
sanguine in my expectation that a considerable proportion of our useless waste 
lands will in a short time be made to contribute largely to the attainmest of our 
object, which holds out so much public benefit,” 

For further details, see Baramahal Beoordf, Section IV, Products, and Watt's 
Dictionary of Moonomio Troducts under the headings Oyuntia and Coccuc cacti. 
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APPENDIX B. 

SWARNADAYAM AND SAYAE. 

On assaming charge of the District, Bead was confronted with an 
elaborate, searching, bnt utterly chaotic system of miscellaneous 
taxation.’ 

A. Swarnaddyam } — In the first place there were items of revenue 
now dealt with by the Forestand Abkari Departments, such as a 
license to collect wild tamarind in the j angles of the Baramahal, a 
license for cutting large or palankeen bamboos, another for cutting 
small bamboos, a local license for the collection of wood at Sankari- 
drug, the farm of honey and tanning-bark, taxes on the manufacture 
of saltpetre and salt, on the distillation and on the vend of arrack, the 
farm of palmyra topes for toddy-tapping, and a license for the manu- 
facture of jaggery from palmyra- toddy. There was also a poll-tax 
imposed on Shanars. 

The taxation of grazing was Protean. There was a poll-tax on 
the shepherd caste of GoUas, and Knrumbars were taxed according to 
the numbers in their flocks.’ A fail-tax was levied on the owners 
of cattle near Adaman-kottai, and a bullock-tax on the sale of cattle at 
weekly markets and annual fairs. •* By an ancient regulation the 
shepherds of nearly half the Ceded Districts paid a ta.x imposed 
on them to the Sdyar farmers of Nangavalli.” But the most far- 
reaching was the Pul-vari, or grass-tax on ryots for permission to 
graze their cattle on waste land. 

Even agriculture was not exempt from taxation. The exclusive 
privilege of buying and soiling wheat grown on the Chitteri Hills was 
leased annually, a tax was levied on Agamudaiyars and Senakudiyars 
who combined husbandry with trade. There was a tax on Pallis, 
which Read held to bo improper, seeing that such Pallis as held land 
paid land revenue, and such as were day labourers were too indigent 
to pay any tax at all. 

Then came taxes on various occupations, including taxes on the 
industrial castes. There was a fire-tax on the manufacture of lime, 
and another on the making of potash for bangles, a third on iron- 
smelters. There were taxes on indigo manufactures, and taxes on 
washermen and their boilers, taxes on goldsmiths, blacksmiths. 


1 The Hindu Rajas of Mysore were quite as exacting as Haidar and Tipu, for 
in a grant of Dodda Krishna Raja, dated 1717, the following taxes were made 
over to a settlement of Kanarese Brahmans at Sankaridmg j weavers* house 
taxes, tobacco taxes, grass taxes, tolls, produce taxes, village servants* taxes, 
ploogh taxes, sheep taxes, caste fines, temple dues, king’s dues, additional crop 
taxes, together with all other village taxes, produce taxes, and season taxes. 

* Swarnddayam incitided Motarpha, see p. 12. 

3 The Kurumhar-tax was mere guess work, for the Kurumbars objected to 
coonting their docks on superstitious grounds. 
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oarpenters, shoe-makers, oil-makers, harhers, cloth-weavers, tape- 
weavers, calico-printers, makers of gold thread, and mendicant priests. 
There were taxes on middlemen engaged in the ghee trade, taxes on 
hazaarmen, who carried goods to sell at shandies ; the fisherj’ of 
tanks was farmed annually, and a tax was levied on boatmen who 
carried goods over the Kaveri. Lastly there was an annual license 
“ to search bazaars and goldsmiths’ shops for lost money and gold 
filings.” 

Referring to the taxes imposed on castes. Read draws a distinction 
between (1) poll-taxes' collected by the Tahsildars from the caste head- 
men, and (2) annual taxes on trades and occupations imposed “ not 
as licenses to follow them, but in lieu of Town Customs, which would 
otherwise be levied on the provisions and raw materials they use in 
thei r manufactures throughout the year, which are accordingly wholly 
levied by the Sdyar farmer, who regulates them as the Chettis do 
their taxes, by the estimated ability of individuals.” In other words, 
manufacturers and merchants W’ere allowed to compound for the 
customs leviable on the provisions and raw materials used by them in 
their daily vocations bj' the payment of a lump sum. 

Trade and industry seem to have been well squeezed under Tipu’s 
government, for, besides the above taxes, merchants and manufacturers 
were liable to a house-tax or hearth-tax, which, as Read points out, 
was in effect a trade license, and, in addition to this, merchants were 
subject to a shop-tax. 

B. Sdyar . — But the most remunerative of the miscellaneous taxes 
was the Sdyar or Inland Customs, which in 1791 realised as much as 
Pagodas 19,443-9-69, distributed as follows : — 

Southern Division .. .. Pagodas 10,096-8-4. 

Central Division .. .. „ 4,l76-34-.')4 

Northern Division .. .. „ 5,170-3-11. 

The Sdyar duties were levied on the quantity of goods concerned, 
estimated by the bullock-load, the bundle or the basketful, or by 
number, or weight. They were levied in four ways; there were 
Tow'n Customs, Great Koad Tolls, Cross Road Tolls and Market Dues — 

(i) The Towm Customs included (1) duties paid by manufacturers 
or merchants on the articles with which they dealt ; in the case of 
cloth, a duty was also levied on purchasers; (2) duties on goods taken 
out of the town, at rates vaiqung with the distance that the good.s 
were to be carried and the price paid for them, and (3) duties on all 
articles brought into the towm. 

(ii) The Great Road Tolls were levied mainly on article-s 
brought from a considerable distance, strictly speaking on items 
classed as “ Rassapyr, Pullasari and Sirgity.’” 


The castes on which poll-taxe.s were levied woe Pallia, At-amnaaiyars. 
-Senakudiyars, Janappars, Nagarattu Chettis, Shanars, CoU.ia, .md Lahhais. 

® The correct spelling and derivation of these outlandish wo.-, Is cannot, 
with, certainty, be determined. 

5-a 
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“ Eassapyr ”, literally raw materials producing juice or essence, 
included aU sorts of herbs, nuts, oils, salts, acids, paper, hark, etc. 

“ Pnllasari ”, miscellaneous, comprised silk, cotton, thread, 
taffetas, cloths, paper, wax, honey, dyes, spices, perfumes, etc. 

“ Singity ”, properly a duty on horned cattle, included duties on 
horses and sheep. 

Nominally the Great Eoad Tolls were fixed on the number of 
bullock loads, or the number of cattle for sale, but “ it was usual to 
excuse from 20 to 60 of every 100, and take the stipulated tax on the 

remainder in place of a reduced tax on the whole 

Besides this duty the Sayar farmer usually required a trifling donation 
over and above his due.” 

(iii) The Cross Eoad Tolls were levied, on the other hand, on 
articles brought from short distances, such articles being classed under 
the heads of “ Bosa ” and “ Chillar ”. “ Bosa ” included “ grains 
and pulses or whatever is covered with chaff or husk “ Ohillarjins ” 
were “ articles small in number or quantity, such as metals, liquors 
and fruits.” 

The Gross Road Tolls were far higher than the Great Road Tolls. 
It was irregular to demand these duties within the district* where the 
articles were purchased, because the Town Costoms were ” deemed 
inclnsive of whatever was the due of the Sarkar within its boundary,” 

(iv) Market Dues were collected at the weekly markets and 
annual fairs ; some were paid in cash, and some in kind. 

Nor was this all. Read found that Town Customs and Eoad Tolls 
were levied by Zamindars as their own perquisites, and also for the 
support of temples, chattrams. Brahmans and Fakirs, while Market 
Dues were levied in kind by ViUage Headmen, Karnams and mendi- 
cants. These practices were prohibited by Read. The customs were 
levied at chauhia, or toll-houses, at the entrance into rtiandavas, ’ or 
villages, or where roads met or crossed. The general rule was never 
to charge duty on the same articles more than once in any mandava 
In the south of the District Read estimated that there was one mandava 
to every miles of road. << Their multiplicity has originated from 
the number of small estates or districts into -which the country was 

anciently divided, when every polegar established toU-honses at the 

boundary of his domains, to increase his income. It appears that, the 
Baramahal being generally about 160 miles from the coast the 
customs on the products of the country transported to that distance 
are on the average 40 per cent of their prime cost, which must 
prevent the greater part of them being ever sent to the coast for sale • 
the customs on imports, which have chiefly to travel about the same 
distance, average, from the eastward 12, and from the westward 7 
per cent on the cost. ” ’ 


* The worO “ district ” 

* The mandava was the 
certain nnmber of villages, or 


in Bead’s vocabulary means “ taluk, ” vide p. 4. 
customs farm let to a contractor, and included 
a cortam lengpth of road. 


a, 
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In Fasli 1203 (1793-94) the total amount realised under the head CHAP. XI. 
of Customs, apparently inolusive of Swarndddyam, was Pagodas Bead’s 
40,995, of which the Southern Division contributed Pagodas 16,086, Settlement. 
the Central Division Pagodas 12,504, and the Northern Division Abolition 
Pagodas 12,405, In 1794 these miscellaneous taxes amounted to 
Pagodas 33,106, made up as follows : — 

Commodities .. .. .. Pagodas 3,109 

Trades .. .. .. .. ., „ 3,576 

Sayar . . . . . . . . . . » 1 9,443 

Castes .. .. .. .. ,, 6,978 

In dealing with this complicated mass of taxation Read was 
guided by the following principles : — 

(1) To reduce the number of taxes ; for instance, he proposed 
to amalgamate the house-tax, hearth-tax, and shop-tax into one 
uniform “ awlaxam-tax.” 

(2) To remove burdens on agriculture, such as the Palli-tax. 

(3) To do away with purely local taxes, like the wood-tax at 
Bankaridrug, or the sheep-tax at Adaman-kottai. 

(4) To abolish oppressive taxes like the coolie-tax or the fishery 
farm, and all such as would tend to discourage important industries 
(e.g., indigo-manufacture or sheep-breeding), or such as would create 
monopolies, like the wheat-tax. 

Many of the taxes Read abolished on his own responsibility ; for 
the elimination of others (e.g., the loom-tax) he obtained the sanction 
of the Board. Motarpha, after several vicissitudes, survived till it 
was superseded by the license-tax imposed under Act XVIII of 1861. 

Sayar was eradicated by Regulation II of 1844. 
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APPENDIX C, 

Lut of Collectors^ 


Pernianent'., 
Acting or in 
Charge. 


Names. 


Tenure. 


From 


To 


Permanent 


Acting 


Permanent 

Acting 


Permanent 

Acting 


l^'i'inaneiit 

Acting 


Pei maiiL'iit 
Acting 
Permanent 
1 } 

Ac'tinir 


Pennaneiit 
Act ill fr 

Peimancnt 

Actir;. 


Mr. Kindersley * ... 

Capt. Alexn. Read * 

„ Wm. MacLecd * 
„ Graham * 

Mr. D. Cockburn * ... 

,, D. Cockburn ♦ ... 

,, Graeme * 

„ E. R. Hargrave * 
„ E. Powney 

„ S. Smith 


M. D. Cockburn 

R. Nelson 
W. D. Davis ... 

G. D. Drury 
W. D. Davis 

A. Craw ley 
J. Orr 

B. H. Sheridan . 

S. J. Popham ... 

1!. Gardener 
W. C. Oiilvie ... 

IV. H. Raitingtoii 
IV. C. Ggilvio 
J.D Gleig 
11. A. Brett ... 

H. E. Lockhai t 
11. A. Brett 
H. E. Lockhart 
P. N.Maltb} ... 

H. D. Phillips . 

H. A. Brett 
H. G.Smitli 
A. Hatliaway ... 

J. K. Goroon 
J.IV. Cherrt ... 

A. Hathaway .. 
H.G. Smith 
E. Fane 
11. G. Smith 

T. .1. Knox 
H. G. Smith 

„ T. ,1 Knox 
The Hon. D. Aihuthiiott 
Mr. H . S. Thomas 
,, < ’. N. i*ocLin ... 

!! J. F. Price !.! 


•SO Nov. 1790 
4 Apl. 1792 
8 July 1799 
Do. 

14 Sept. 1801 
19 Feb. 1803 

Jan. or Feb. 
1805. 

19 Feb. 1803 

15 May 1805 

30 Apl. 1815 
12 Deo. 1817 

18 Jan. 1819 

15 Feb. 1820 

19 Dec. 1820 

28 Jan. 1823 

11 .July 1824 
8 Fell. 1826 

12 May 1829 

3 Nov. 1829 
27 .Tan. 1831 

1 Deo 1831 

29 Deo. 1831 
7 Oct. 1833 

12 Nov. 1833 

27 Jan. 1838 
HI Feb. 1838 

18 Jan. 1843 

6 Feb. 1843 
1 Feb. 1845 

31 Mar. 1845 

4 Feb. 1850 

11 Jnly 1850 

7 Sept. 1853 

1 Nov. 1858 

12 Nov. 1858 

8 Jan. 1869 

19 .Tan. 1859 
8 Ai>l. 1859 

25 Apl. 1859 

2 May 1859 

16 June 1859 
4 Ang. 1859 

29 Ang. 1859 
16 Sept. 1859 

28 Mar. 18-2 
10 Jan. 1862 

20 Jan, 18tS5 
15 Jan. 1867 

29 Ang. 1870 


3 Apl. 1792 
7 July 1799 
13 Sept. 1801 
Ang. 1801 
18 Feb. 1803 
Jan. or Feb. 
1805 

June or .Inly 
1808 

15 Feb. 1820 
17 June 1805 
30 Jnne 1815 
5 Jan. 1818 
I 25 Mar. 1819 
11 May 1829 
25 Jan. 1821 
28 Mar. 1823 
5 Sept. 1824 


1826 

1829 

1838 

1831 

1831 

1832 

1833 


15 Ma 

2 Nov, 

26 Jan. 

28 Feb. 

28 Dec, 

29 Feb. 

11 Nov. 

12 Jan. 1834 
15 B’eb. 1838 
31 Jan. 1845 

5 Feb. 1843 

14 May 1844 

30 Mar. 1815 
30 J.an. 1850 

10 Jul^ 1850 

6 Sept. 1853 

27 Mar. 1862 

11 Nov. 1858 

7 Jan. 18.59 

18 Jan. 1859 
7 April 1859 

24 April 1859 
1 May 1859 

15 June 1859 

3 Ang. 1859 

28 Ang. 1859 
15 Sept. 1859 
11 May 1860 
14 Jan. 1867 

19 Jan. 1865 
19 Apl. 1865 
26 Ang. 1870 

9 Oct. 1870 


* See pp. 2, 3, 13, 14 for the charges held by thtse officers. 
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hisi oj Collectors — oont, CHAP XI 


Permanent, 
Acting or in 
(Jliarge. 

Names. 

\ Administk* 

I rp TION 

lenurc. 

Charges. 

From 

To 

Permanent ... 

Mr. C. T. Longley .. 

10 Oct. 1870 

16 June 1881 

Acting 

1 , H. T Knox 

17 Mar. 1873 

21 Mar. 1873 

>, ••• 

,, J. P. Price 

22 Mar. 1873 

14 June 1874 

n 

,, P. H, Wilkinson 

15 June 1874 

1 July 1874 

j? ... .*• 

I, W. J. H. LeFanu 

23 Dec. 1878 

8 Jan. 1879 

,) ••• ... 

„ C. S.Crolc 

9 Jan. 1879 

5 June 1879 

... ... 

,, C.D. Maclean ... 

7 Juno 1879 

2 July 1879 

>j • •• ... 

„ W. J. H. LeFanu 

31 Oct. 1879 

10 Nov. 1870 

}? 

)H H. E. Stokea ... 

11 Nov. 1879 

27 July 1881 

Permanent 

„ 11. E. Stokes 

28 July 1881 

22 Mar. 1882 

Acting 

,, W. J. 11. LeFanu 

23 War. 1882 

7 June 18tS2 

)) ••• ... 

,, C. L). Maclean ... 

8 Jane 1882 

24 July 1883 

}j ... ... 

„ L. Moore 

25 July 1883 

25 Oct. 1883 

i> ••• ... 

,, C. V. Martin ... .. f 

26 Oct. 1883 

11 Aug. 1884 

,» ... 

,, G. Me Watters 

12 Aug. 1881 

13 Aug, 1887 

ji •• ■ 

,, J. W. F. Dumergue ... 

14 Aug. 1887 

30 Aug. 1887 

««. ... 

K. Sewell 

31 Ang. 1887 

3 Nov. 1887 

... •«. 

„ J . W. F. Dninergoc ... 

4 Nov. 1887 

13 Nov. 1887 

Permanent ... 

„ G. MeWatters .. 

M.E.Ky. T. Gopala Nair ... 

14 Nov. 1887 

13 Nov. 1889 

In charge 

14 Nov. 1889 

14 Nov. 1889 

Permanent 

Mr. G. Stokes 

15 Nov. 1889 

9 Sept. 1892 

Acting 

,, F. A. Nicholson 

10 Sept. 1892 

11 Deo. 1892 

Permanent ... 

,1 G. Stokes 

12 Deo. 1892 

U Mar. 1893 

Acting 

„ J. Andrew 

15 Mar. 1893 

22 Nov. 1893 

Permanent ... 

„ G. Stokes 

23 Nov. 1893 

29 Oct. 1896 

Acting 

,, B. H. Campbell 

30 Oct. 1895 

4 Nov. 1696 

n 

„ C. H. Monnsey 

5 Nov. 18y5 

12 Mar. 1896 

Permanent . . 

„ W.J.H. LeFanu 

13 Mar. 1896 

20 May 1896 

Acting 

,, R, H. Campbell 

21 May, 1890 

29 May 1896 

HI ... 

,H C.H. Mounsey 

30 May 1890 

8 Deo. 1896 

HI ... ... 

„ V. Venugopal Chetti ... 

9 Dec. 1896 

28 Dec. 1896 

HI ... ••• 

,, H.A. Sim 

29 Dec. 1896 

19 Jan. 1897 


„ V. Venugopal Chetti ... ' 

20 Jan. 1897 

10 Feb. 1897 

H, ... ... 

„ C.H. Mounsey ... i 

11 Feb. 1897 

6 Apl. 1898 


,, J. J. Cotton ... j 

7 Apl. 1898 

14 AjJ. 1898 

Permanent ... 

,, W. J. H* Lel'anu .. ' 

15 Apl, 1898 

30 May 1898 

HI 

„ Robert B. Clegg 

31 May 1898 

7 Aug. 1900 

Acting 

„ C. G. Spencer 

8 Aug. 1900 

7 Nov. 1900 

Permanent . . 

,, Robert B. Clegg .. | 

8 Nov. 1900 

16 Apl. 1902 

Acting 

,, C. G. Spencer 

16 Apl. 1902 

16 May i9U2 

Permanent 

„ Kobert ij. Clegg 

16 May 1902 

18 Aug. 1903 

Acting 

,, F. J. Richards 

19 Ang, 1903 

18 Nov. 1903 

Permanent ... 

„ Kobeit B. Clegg 

19 Nov. 1903 

15 Feb. 11*06 

HH 

Acting 

„ J, H. Robertson 

16 Feb. 1906 

20 Mar. 1908 

., S. W. G, Iver Mac , 
Iver. 

21 Mar. 1908 

25 Nov. 1908 

Permanent 

,, Ll. E. Bucklcv 

26 Nov. i90b 

26 Aug. 1911 

Acting 

,, 11. R. Baidswell 

27 Aug. 1911 

9 Oct. 1911 

ii ... .. 

,, J, P. Bedfoid 

10 Oct. 1911 

1 Jan. 1911 


„ E. W, Legh 

2 Jail, 1914 

5 Mar, 1^14 

Peimanent ... 

„ S. Bni n 

6 Mar. 1914 

14 Mar. 1914 

,, J. P. Bedfoid 

l.j Mar. 1914 

o Nov. 1914 

Acting 

„ E. W. Legh 

6 Noy. 1^14 

Still 

continues. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

abkari and miscellaneous revenue. 

Abkari * — History prior to 1875 — after 1875 (1) Arrack, (2) Toddy — Revenne 
— Tapping — Mysore Trees — Sweet-juice — Illicit Distillation — Ganja 
Opium— Saltpetre— Incomb tax- Stamps. 

History prior The British inherited from Tipu the system of farming the 
to 1876. mamifactnre and vend of toddy, arrack and opium. Under the 

Company, the exclusive privilege of manufacturing country spirits, 
and of selling those spirits, as well as toddy, was reserved hy law 
to Government, and the combined privileges were transferred hy 
Government to contractors or renters, on payment of a fixed annual 
sum.^ These contracts or revenue farms wore disposed of hy 
tender up to 1850, and since that date at open auction sale. From 
1848 a single triennial lease for the whole District superseded the 
annual contract, and in 1857 the lease became quinquennial. In 
1867 and 1868 the privilege was leased on a single annual contract, 
in 1869 each taluk was leased separately on a three years’ contract, 
and a similar system was adopted in 1872. The systematic 
exploitation of the Abkari Revenue dates from 1875, and thence- 
forward arrack and toddy were treated on separate and distinct 
principles. 

Thus, prior to 1875, the toddy and arrack farms were combined. 
The exclusive privilege of making and selling all country spirits, 
and of selling toddy, vested solely with the renters, with the single 
restriction that neither liquor was to be sold below certain mini- 
mum rates, or at other than sanctioned shops. No rules prescribed 
the form of management, or the quality or description of the 
liquor sold. A renter was at liberty to sub-rent every shop in 
his farm. The shop-keeper could stop the sale of toddy altogether 
if he thought that the sale of arrack would pay him better. Should 
he find date toddy more profitable than palmyra or coco-nut toddy, 
he oould entirely deprive the public of the latter beverages, and 
render the trees profitless. He could charge what prices he liked, 
provided they exceeded the prescribed minimum, and the resi- 
dents of his farm had to pay the price he asked, or do without 


' For must of the information embodied in this chapter, I am indebted to the 
coartesy of Messrs. J. W. O’Shanghnessy, Peroie Berlie and H. B. Eendle. Mr. 
E. A. Dalyell’s reports, dated 4th November 1872 , 23rd September 1876, and 
22nd April 1874, have also been consulted. 

* See Begulatiou I of 1808, and Begnlation I of 1820, by which it was 
saperseded. 
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liquor. He could sell spirit of the best quality at proof strength, CHAP. xil. 
or of the most inferior kind at 60° or 60° below proof. Contract- -A bkIr i. 
ors under this old system almost invariably apportioned the total 
rent payable for the whole District among a certain number of 
sub-renters, each usually holding one taluk, and retained the 
principal taluk in their own hands. The sub-renters adopted 
precisely the same system, apportioning the gross rent payable by 
them among under-renters of portions of their taluks, and 
retaining the chief town, and occasionally a few surrounding 
villages, in their own hands. These under-renters again fre- 
quently sublet portions of their own farms, either to shop-keepers 
or others, on the same plan. 

So long as the rent paid to Government was fixed at the very 
moderate figures of former years, this system afforded an easy 
mode of realising a comfortable income to a large number of 
persona connected with the Abkari farms, without any serious 
risks. The sharp rise in rents, however, between 1 862 and 1872, 
rendered it necessary for the contractors to consider whether such 
a mode of management, though an easy one, was the most efficient 
as a means of collecting revenue. The result was the adoption 
of what was called the “ amani ” system of management, in six 
out of the nine taluk farms in the District, the other tbree being 
sub-rented as before. Under this “ amani ” system the contractor 
made the whole of the spirits required for consumption at one or 
more centrally situated distilleries, and dealt directly with the 
shop-keepers, both for this liquor and for toddy, which he obtained 
through the toddy-drawers on certain terms. Arrack was supplied 
to the shop-keepers on what was called the “ dowle ” system, 
under which the vendor entered into an agreement with the 
contractor to take and dispose of so many gallons of liquor per 
diem. In the event of his failing to act up to this agreement, he 
forfeited his deposit money and lost his shop. At the beginning 
of his lease the contractor usually allotted his shops to the parties 
who engaged to take the largest quantities of liquor daily. 

Prior to 1875 an experimental “ excise system ” had already After 1875, 
been tried in five other districts, which was modeUed somewhat (D Arrack, 
on the system of “ amani ” management in vogue among the 
renters,! and in that year Salem District was selected by the 
Board of Eevenue as a suitable one for the introduction of the 
improved excise system. The new system provided that, as far 
as possible, all spirit should be manufactured at central distilleries, 
and detailed accounts kept at all distilleries and shops for the 
information of excise officers. It required that all spirits should 


! I.e., a “ Central Distillery System.' 
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he sold at certain specified strengths, and at retail rates between a 
certain specified maximum and minimum. Tenders were 
for the guarantee of a minimum revenue for three years, ^ and the 
duty on spirits was fixed with reference to the actutil selling prices 
in the districts concerned, instead of at an arbitrary rate. 

The first tender accepted was that of Messrs. Wilson & Co., 
and the contracts took effect from July 1875. As soon as their 
tender was accepted, this firm made an offer for the toddy rents 
of the District at the upset annual price, but the offer was declined. 
The contract was a failure; the consumption of arrack was 
below the estimate, the competition of toddy shops seriously 
affected the sales. Moreover, certain shop-keepers, who had 
guaranteed to sell 111,125 gallons in the first year, succeeded in 
selling only 63,095. In consideration of concessions granted 
in other districts, Government allowed Messrs. Wilson & Co. 
to pay duty on actual issues only for the first eighteen months 
of their contract up to the end of 1876, and required them to pay 
up the full sum guaranteed by tlieir tender in the succeeding 
eighteen months. Then came the Famine, and the system of 
payment on actual issue had to be extended to the end of the 
contract period. In 1878 Messrs. Wilson & Co. were again 
the successful tenderers for the triennial contract, but further 
concessions were claimed, and had to be granted. 

The excise system was introduced into the District in 1886, 
and was termed the “free supply” system. Under this system, 
licenses for manufacture or supply, by the establishment of distil- 
leries or private warehouses, were granted, on payment of the 
prescribed annual fee to any respectable person who was prepared 
to provide suitable buildings and conform to tUe conditions 
prescribed. The privilege of the sale of arrack was disposed of by 
annual auction. This system continued up to 1901, when the 
“ Contract Distillery ” supply system was introduced, a system 
which still continues, the contractors being Messrs. Parry & Co. 
The spirit is brought from the Nellikuppam Distillery to the 
Sura-mangalam Bonded Warehouse, and thence taken to the 
Depots, of which there are nine in the Salem Circle, and thirteen 
in the Hosur Circle. 

In 1875 the right to vend toddy was sold for the first time by 
taluks. Though 1,393 shops were sanctioned, only 760 were 
opened. The contractors almost immediately got into difficulties, 
and, what with the attempt to undersell the arrack shops, and the 
advent of the Famine, it was long before the new' system had a 
fair chance. The system of annual taluk leases continued till 1886, 


* A system usually described as “ the guarauteed revenue system.' 
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when the system of selling shops separately was introduced into CHAP, XIi. 
Salem Town. The separate sale system was extended to Hosur Abkaki. 
Taluk in 1888, to Tiruohengodu Taluk in 1889, to Dharmapuri, Toddy. 
Krishnagiri and IJttankarai Taluks in 1891, from which year 
shops were sold individually. In October 1888 the “ tree tax ” 
system was introduced into Salem Taluk. It was extended to 
Attur, Tiruckengodu and Hosur in 1890, to Krishnagiri in 1894, 
to IJttankarai and Dharmapuri in 1895. These two items, shop- 
rentals and tree-tax, make up the present toddy revenue. The 
tree-tax fees for coco-nuts are payable half-yearly, and for 
palmyra and dates annually. 

In 1801 the toddy and arrack farms realised Es. 40,000, in Hevenne. 
1802 they fell to Ks. 26,445, and did not recover till 1 820. Then 
there w'as a steady rise till 1832, in which year the revenue real- 
ised was Es. 68,790, In 1833, owing to the Famine, the collection 
fell to Es. 54,022, and it did not recover till 1839. Between 1839 
and 1847 the collection varied from Es. 71,500 to ovorEs. 89,000, 

The first triennial contract (1848) realised Rs. 86,500 per annum, 
the second (1851) Es. 96,000, the third(1854) Es. 1,01,100. 

The first quinquennial contract (1857) brought in Es 1,36,010 
per annum, the second (1862) Es. 1,91,000. The leases for 1867 
-68 and 1868-69 exceeded Rs. 2,91,000, and the triennial contract 
of 1869 realised Es. 3,35,550, and that of 1872, Es. 3,70,950. 

In 1875 the gross revenue for toddy and arrack was Es. 4,80,000, 
in 1902-03 it was over Es. 9,38,000. 

In 1910-11 the revenue from toddy and arrack for the whole 
District rose to Es. 15,35,629, or more than 38 times the amount 
realised in 1801. 

The number of shops in each existing taluk, and their gross 
rentals in 1910-11, are shown below. The lease of arrack shops 
runs from April 1st, that of toddy shops from October 1st 


Arrack. ' Toddy. 


Taluk. 

Number of 
shops. 

Kent.als. 

Number of 
Bho]>S. 

Rentals. 



RS. 


BS. 

Salem 

46 

21,666 

S3 

1,45,188 

Omalur 

22 

5,298 

48 

15,588 

Attur 

44 

12,576 

56 

58,152 

Tiruchetin^odu 

32 

6,135 


■11,970 

Hosur 

41 

9,123 

108 

79,4i;i 

Krishnagiri 

Dharmapuri 

Uttankaiai 

51 

69 

CO 

9,186 

11,394 

9,474 

70 

5a 

45 

33,259 
27.274 
11, 5112 

Total ... 

305 

84,852 

571 

4,12,394 
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CUAP. XII. Most of the toddy in the Talaghat and the Baramahal is 
Abkabi. obtained from the palmyra palm, but in parts of Salem coco-nuts 

Cappino-. take the lead. In Hosur Taluk, and the portion of Krishnagiri 

above the ghats, the date palm yields nearly all the toddy sold. 

Date-toddy is obtained by cutting a horizontal gash in the 
stem of the tree. According to the rules, a date palm cannot he 
tapped for more than six months in a year. If a tree is tapped 
daily, it will cease yielding in about three months, but if tapped 
on alternate days, or once in three days, it will yield for about five 
months. The duration of yield depends on the depth of incision 
made at each tapping. The average yield is about six bottles, 
of eight drams, per tree, each day it is tapped. 

Palmyra-toddy is obtained by cutting ofE the ends of the leaf- 
shoots or '•* spathes ”, and the end is kept tied up for eight days, 
after which the juice begins to exude. Both male and female 
trees produce toddy from February to May, and the yield is on 
the average about two bottles per tree per diem during the season. 

Coeo-nut-toddy is obtained iu a similar way. The currency 
of a license for tapping coco-nut trees is six months, either from 
October to March, or from April to September. If a ooco-nut 
palm is tapped throughout the year, it is re-numbered each half 
year. 

Toddy is drawn from a ooco-nut palm once a day, from a 
palmyra at least once, and occasionally twice, a day. active 
man will tap thirty trees per diem. 

A great belt of palmyra topes stretches across the BaramahM 
from Toranampatti in the south of Tiruppattur Taluk along the 
border line between Krishnagiri and Uttankarai Taluks, via 
Kunnattur, Mattur, and Anandur to Irumattur. Similar exten- 
sive topes occur in the Talaghat, especially in Tiruchengodu Taluk. 
Palmyra and date palms are leased for tapping at an average of 
four annas a tree, but the owners of coco-nut trees, when leasing 
trees for tapping, levy high “ motarpha fees,” as they are called, 
which more than compensate for the loss of nuts which tapping 
involves.* 

In the south, most of the tapping is done by Shanars, who do 
not compare favourably in physique with their cousins of Tanjore 
and Coimbatore. In the north the work is poorly remunerated, 
and though it is the hereditary occupation of Shanars and Idigas, 
much of the palmyra-tapping is left to Pariahs and Madigas, who 

If coco-nut palms are tapped, no nuts are allowed to grow, but tapping 
does not affect the growth of nuts in after years. The “ motarpha fees ” range 
from Rs. 1^ to 5 for the half-year. 
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handle the spathes so clumsily that the trees they tap soon cease 
to yield. Either too few or too many of the crown whorls are 
removed, and the root of the spathc is often reached before the 
proper period, the trees being thereby rendered very susceptible to 
the attacks of beetles. Only expert tappers are allowed to touch 
coco-nut palms, and it is from these that the best results are 
obtained. 

In the portions of Mysore State adjoining Hosur Taluk, toddy- 
yielding trees are inadequate for the demand. Hence in the 
Hosur, Sulagiri, Kela-maugalam and Denkani-kota iiauges, large 
numbers of trees are marked for Mysore renters, and the produce 
is taken as far as the Kolar Gold Fields.' 

Palmyra trees are tapped to a large extent throughout the 
District, for the extraction of sweet-juice, ehietly for the purpose of 
jaggery manufacture. The chief areas are Tiruchengodu Taluk, 
and the border line between the Taluks of Krishnagiri and 
tittankarai. In the five years ending 1905-1906, it is estimated 
that nearly 31,000 trees per annum, on an average, were tapped 
for sweet- juice in the Hosur Circle alone. More than a lakh of 
palmyra trees are tapped annually in the Salem Circle for the 
purpose of drawing sweet-juice. The “Sweet-toddy Eules”are 
not in force in the District, and as may be imagined, a great deal 
of illicit manufacture of toddy is carried on under the cloak of this 
industry. 

Seeing that the manufacture of spirit by distillation before the 
introduction of the excise system was universal all over the 
District, it is not surprising that the praotieo survives. Illicit 
distillation is, however, almost unknown in the northern taluks, but 
Tiruchong5du Taluk in the south, and the portions of Salem Taluk 
which adjoin it, possess an evil reputation for this offence. The 
stills used are of two kinds — • 

(1) The first consists of a large pot, with a fairly largo mouth, 
into which the wash to be distilled is poured, and over this pot a 
smaller pot is inverted, and placed so that the mouth and neck of 
the smaller pot fit into the big one. A small hole is made in the 
side of the top or covering pot, into which one end of a bamboo 
tube is fixed. The other end of the bamboo tube is inserted into a 
pot with a very small neck which serves as a receiver, and this 
receiver is always kept in a large-mouthed pot which contains 
water and acts as a condenser. The space between the two pots 
first named, as well as the hole into which the tube is inserted, are 

' In 1910-11 the number ot trees in Hosur Circle tapped fnr Mysore shops 
was 7,768, of which 6,603 were dates, l,Ci05 coco-nuts and 100 palmyras. The 
number of date trees tapped in 1906-1907 was 3,093 ; in 1907-19(>8, 6,603 ; in 
1908-1909, 8,213 and in 1909-1910, 10,437. 
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rendered air-tight by plastering them with a mixture of cow-dung 
and mud. The still can he set up in ten minutes, all that is 
required being throe stones to form a fireplace, and a couple more, 
or some earth, to raise the condenser to the level desired. 

(2) The second method is still more simple, hut the result is 
not so satisfactory. As in the first method, a large boiling pot to 
contain the wash is required, and on top of this is placed another 
smaller pot, with its bottom perforated with from 10 to 23 small 
holes. Inside this second pot is placed a small open vessel, raised 
on three small stones, to enable the vapour to rise from the boiler 
through the holes. On top of the second pot a third pot is placed 
containing water, and this acts as a condenser. The alcoholic 
vapour, rising from the boiler, passes through tho holes in the 
second pot, is condensed on the bottom of the pot containing water 
and falls into the small vessel placed in the second pot. 

By the first method, liquor of varying strength can be 
drawn off from time to time, but in the second method, only one 
strength can bo had, and that rather weak. The preparation of 
wash for distilling is not difficult, and does not require ranch 
attention. Eight annas’ worth of jaggery is dissolved in four or 
five gallons of water, and aboiff one anna’s worth of fermented 
toddy, with a few pieces of babul bark, are throw'n in to assist and 
start fermentation. The liquor has to be well stirred up once every 
day, and is fit for distillation in five, six, or seven days. From 
the above quantity, on the average, about 24 drams of arrack of 
about 30’ is produced. The price of this quantity of licit stuff is 
from Es. 7 to Rs. 8-4-0, and so it pays well to distil, either for 
one 8 own consumption or for sale. The owners of illicit stills are 
careful not to keep any part of the still, or the pots used for prepar- 
ing the wash, at home. These articles are hidden in their fields 
or among the prickly pear bushes, and distillation is usually carried 
on at night, and consequently is not easy to deteot. 

Ganja is in greater demand in Hosur Circle than in the south, 
the reason being that the chief consumers are Muhammadans and 
military pensioners, who are more numerous in the north of the 
District. In Hosur Taluk considerable quantities are sold to 
people from Mysore State, who prefer the stuff sold in British 
territory to that exposed for sale in their own shops. Most 
of the ganja sold is obtained direct from the store-houses at 
Santaravur and Santavasal, a certain amount is got from the 
depots at Salem and Trichinopoly, and a depot Las recently been 
sanctioned at Dharmapuri. Santaravur ganja is preferred to that 
obtained at Santavasal. Of late years the revenue from ganja 
has increased in an extraordinary manner. In 1893-94 ganja 
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rentals yielded Es. 1,413, the figures continued steady till 1898-99, 
when they sank to Es. 439.* In 1899-1900 rentals realised 
Es. 954 ; in 1900-01, Rs. 2,459; in 1902-03, Es. 4,058; in 
1910-11, Es. 11,820,2 inclusive of Tiruppattur and Namakkal. 
In 1910-11 the ganja revenue for the District as reconstituted was 
Rs. 14,880, of which Rs. 9,648 was due to rentals and Rs. 5,232 
to duty. In the Hosur Circle small quantities of bhang and 
laghium are also consumed. 

Opium is obtained through the several taluk offices, wdiich in 
turn get their supply from the Ghazipur factory through the Dis- 
trict Treasuries. Like ganja, it is in greater demand in Hostir 
Circle than in the south, and for tlie same reasons. Considerable 
quantities are also consumed by Bairagis and pilgrims who p.ass 
through the District. It is not such a popular drug as ganja, and 
the revenue during the past twenty years has shown no remarkable 
increase. In 1910-11 the Opium Revenue for the District as i-c- 
constituted was Es. 6,386, of which Rs. 1,940 was for duty, and 
Es. 4,446 for rentals. 

The manufacture of saltpetre was taxed by the Native 
Government, and its proceeds formed one of the items of 
swamadayam. Saltpetre was exploited by the Company, and in 
course of time a virtual monopoly in its manufacture was acquired 
by Mr. Eischer. The centre of the industry is Namakkal Taluk. 
In 1911, in the District as at present constituted, there were seven 
factories in Omalur Taluk, and ten in Tiruchengodu, mostly near 
Edappadi. The percentage of educed salt, which is greater in 
years of deficient rainfall, is not so high as to necessitate the 
refusal of licenses. 

The working season is generally from February to October. 
The process of manufacture is simple, and consists in lixiviating 
the nitre-bearing soil to be found on the river banks of larger 
villages, and concentrating the solution by continued boiling. 

The idea of an income-tax is no novelty in Indian Administra- 
tion, for revenue was raised by the Mysore Rajas by taxes on arts 
and industries, and under Tipu the various items were consolidated 
in the Mofarpha farm. By the Income T.ax Act of 1886, still 
in force, all incomes of Es. 500 a y’ear and upwards became 
liable to ta.xation. The minimum was raised to Es. 1 ,000 in 
1903. A D additional direct tax on professions and industries in 
municipal areas was imposed in 1884. 

* Owing to a daty of Rs. 4 on giinja and As. fi on bhang having imposod 
for the first time on Ist April 18DS. 

^ In 1900 the duty on ganja was raised to Hs. 5 per seer, and in 1911 to 
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The marginal table* compares the amount imposed under the 

Act in the first and last years 
for which figures are available, 
and illustrates the drop due to 
71520 amendment of 1903. Nearly 

53 524 nine-tenths of the revenue is 
68,G96 derived from money-lending, and 
trade in cloth and grain. The 
former seems to have grown at 
the expense of the latter, the percentage of tax paid on money- 
lending, as against cloth and grain trade, being 43 against 27 in 
1887-88, and 57 against 14 in 1904-05. 

In Stamp Revenue Salem District stands eleventh (in 1909-10) 
among the districts of the Presidency. Between 1887-88 and 
1909-10, the gross receipts from stamps more than doubled, the 
actual figures being — 

Judicial. Non-jndioial. 


1887-88 ... 

1902- 03 ... 

1903- 04 ... 
1909-10 ... 


1887-88 1,07,763 76,231 

1909-10 2,63,158 1,70,654 

The number of vendors in the latter year was 102, and the 
discount allowed Rs. 11,688. 


* These figures exclude iocomo-tax deducted from the salaries of Govorn- 
ment servants. 
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JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

History— “Pre-British System — Head^s Predicament — Read’s Reforms — Abolition 
of Chetti Courts— Resumption of Police Inams —Regulations of 1802 — The 
Zilla Judge — Regulations of 1816— Collector-Magistrates — Village Police — 
Police Tahsildars — Subsidiary Civil Courts— Village Munsifs and Village 
Panchayats — District Munsifs— District Panchayats — Revenue Suits — 
Reforms of 1843 — Subsequent Changes. (A) Civil J ustice — Existing Courts 
— Litigation — Revenue Courts— Village Courts — Registration. (B) Criminal 
Justice- -Existing Courts. Grave Crime — Trulas — Koravas — Kaval Sys- 
tem — Methods — Slang — Karuvgppilai and Uppn Koravas. Police Jails. 
Appendix — List of Judges. 

Peior to British nilo, the administration of justice and the preser- 
vation of law and order vested in(l) the revenue officers of the 
state, (2) village councils and (3) caste panchayats. 

When Read took charge of Salem District, it was in a state of 
abject lawlessness. Even as late as 1794, the depredations of 
banditti, acting nominally under the leadership of the free*booter 
Chila Naik, entirely stopped the flow of trade through the 
Singarapet-Ohengam Pass, and ruined the Sayar-renteTB of Mattur, 
Singarapet and Kallftvi. In the Central Division a plough tax was 
in force, for the support of Kavalgars.i Under the native princes 
the right to collect it was granted to the Poligars, “ as a fee for 
protecting the country from thieves, and under the obligation to, 
make restitution of goods stolen between sunrise and sunset, ’ 
and “ the Poligars, on tho strength of this privilege, from being 
thief catchers, assumed sovereign rights over the inhabitants, and 
sometimes committed such aeis of violence as to desolate all within 
their jurisdiction.” Read disallowed all such “ pretensions,” 
hecause, if they did keep the districts composing their charge clear 
of thieves, they sent parties to rob the inhabitants of others in 
their vicinitv. In consequence, “ the Ceded Districts were overrun 
with thieves from the Carnatic and Tanjore ” so badly, that ryots 
dwelling on the borders of the District were forced to leave their 
homes. At first Read *■ kept them in some awe by posting a few 
small guards on the frontier,” but, owing to some objection raised 
by the Nawab, he was not permitted to follow tho depredators 


• It varied from one qiiarfer of a rnpee to a whole rupee per plough, aecord- 
ing to the whim of the Sdyar fanner, and it realised in 1794 .is much as Patrodas 
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CHAP, Xiir. beyond the border, and be feared that, unless the Nawab ‘‘will 
History, concur in taking some steps, the number of the robbers will daily 
increase, and the eastern parts of the Senda-mangalam and Attur 
districts in particular will be quite deserted.” 

The task of restoring order was not light, and Read was at a 
loss what to do. In July 1792 he addressed the Board of 
Revenue : 

** I am sorry to acquaint you there ha^e been, three murders and many 
robberies committed in these districts of late, especially in the Baramahal. 

" As immediate and severe example should he made of such robbers as may 
be apprehended, I request to be informed what judicial authority is annexed to 
my station as Collector. 

“ I punished one man of a gangr lately convicted of driving ofE the inhabit- 
ants’ cattle several times to the other side of the Cauvery, by depriving him of 
his ears, and have four now in custody accused of murders which, from every 
appearance, they have committed.*’ ^ 

Writing again in August 1794, Read reports — 

“ Robberies and murders are much more frequent than they were under 
Tipu’a Government. There have been so many of late, that neither the property 
or lives of the ryots are anywhere safe. If government or the laws cannot protect 
both, revenue must suffer diminution. There are a hundred felons confined in 
irons in these districts, employed in repairing the high ways, and clearing wastes 
of jungle ; but they endure that situation without much inconvenience, and their 
punishment is not severe enough to operate as an example. Besides, those who 
have committed theft only, suffer equally v^ith those who are guilty of murders 
attended with every circumstance of the most wanton cruelty j because I fear 
that if released they will betake themselves to their former trade. Every 
practicable means are taken to prevent this growing evil, but they will prove 
ineffectual, while such miscreants are not punished with death, or with that 
severity which their crimes deserve.*’ * 

In the same letter he gives an account of the procedure followed 
by him iu civil litigation — 

“ My place of audience is always so situated that the most indigent find no 
difficulty of access. At entering their suit they are not troubled with the filing 
of bills, putting in of answers, replications, rejoinders, surrejoinders, or other 
causes of delay in a court of justice. No fees are exacted, the only expense they 
incur is batta to the witnesses summoned at their request, or to the persons 
composing their panchayat or jury, when one is necessaiy. Every man pleads 
his own cause, and the causes are awarded equitably, or agreeably to the usages 
of their respective castes, which have seldom any connection with the sastras. 
The gaining or losing of the suit may sometimes depend on their own relation of 


^ Extract from a letter of Alexander Read to T, Oakes, Esquire, President, 
etc., Members of the Board of Revenue, dated Salem, 27th July 3792. Mutila- 
tion was prohibited by Regulation VH of 1802, “ where a prisoner shall be 
adjudged in conformity with the futwah of the law officers to lose two limbs, 
instead of being made to undergo such punishment, he shall be imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour for fourteen years ; and where a prisoner shall be adjudged 
to lose one limb, he shall, in lieu of such punishment, be imprisoned and kept 
to bard labour for seven years.** 

® Baramahal Records j Section I, p. 212. 
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facts or ability, but their friends are at liberty to assist, and verbal depositions 
preclude artifices, that might be auccessfully practised in writing to disgnise the 
truth, in the most common transactions. I hear and decide on every cause 
myself, bat my other vocations not affording leisure for such investigations as 
some causes require, I am under the necessity of appointing panohayats for the 
purpose of putting it in the option of the parties to object to any of its numbers 
as in forming of English Julies, The panchayats report their proceedings and 
verdict, which is generally so equitable, thongh dictated by their peculiar notions 
of right and wrong, as seldom to admit, in niy opinion, of amendment. The 
want of written documents or witnesses, and the singularity of cases, make it 
extremely difficult sometimes to decide upon them, when I either decline it, or 
recommend to the parties terms of accommodation. In either event, I give the 
defendant a state of the affair in litigation, and of my Judgment or opinion 
passed upon it, in order to prevent the plaintiff’s appeal to any of my assistants 
or successors, a measure that is warranted by the practice of nnmbers who 
have had their causes determined several times, and have renewed their suit, 
by application to every amildar of their district these thirty years past,” 

One of Eead’s first acts was to fix on the Tahsildars responsibil- 
ity for the safety of private property, and in the Muchilika, which 
these officers had to execute for carrying out the provisions of the 
Jiaul~nama of 1792, a clause was inserted binding them to take every 
means “ to apprehend thieves and effect the restitution of stolen 
goods to the owners.” and to refer to head-quarters all complaints 
of other injury or grievance which they could not redress. 

This measure was sound enough, hut his next steps were 
certainly open to criticism, for he (1) stripped the panohayats of 
their powers, and (2) resumed the inams of the hereditary watch- 
men. 

Of the jurisdiction of the Chettis, or oaste headmen in pan- 
ohayat. Bead did not at all approve. He considered that they 
used their powers to their own emolument, and to the prejudice of 
their clients. 

“ When the districts were ceded to the Company, the Chettis of certain 
castes, exercising judicial authority over their clients, wore in the practice of 
levying taxes on the Pallars, a caste of husbandmen ; on the five castes of arti- 
sans viz., goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, braziers and stone-cutters; and 
on washermen, barbers, pariahs, oimoklers and others. The Chettis likewise 
exacted fines for murders, theft, adultery, fornication, breach of marriage con- 
tract, and also tor killing cattle, brahmani kites, monkeys, snakes, etc. The 
Government, in consideration of these privileges, had imposed a tax upon the 
Chettis ; but conceiving that I and my assistants might administer jnstice 
throuo-hont the districts with greater impartiality than the Chettis, their judicial 
powers were annulled, and with them the tax upon castes.” 1 

The re-annexation of the service inams hitherto enjoyed by the 
village police, and the substitution of money allowances, struck a 
fatal blow at the hereditary nature of their institution, and was a 
false step. Muuro warmly protested against it in 1796, and in 

* Read’s Rsport ([noted in S.D.M., Vol. I, p. 205. 
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1798 the Board of Eevenne animadverted in very strong terms on 
the change. The effect was soon evident, for in 1799 a special 
force had to he raised, and additional taxation levied to maintain it ; 
but the force thus created proved sadly unequal to the task of 
preserving order. 

Eead ■was himself dissatisfied with the arrangements he had 
made, and in September 1794 he •writes : ‘‘I shall do what lies in 
my power to have courts of justice established, before 1 resign, on 
principles adapted to the opinions and conditions of the natives.” 
But mistaken though Eead’s policy was, worse was to follow after 
he left. 

The year 1802 “ deserves to be immortalized as the date of the 
most absurd code^ of regulations that ever was imposed on conquered 
nations . . . The first regtJation explained the advantages of a 

code of laws, and declared that each law should he called a regula- 
tion, — should he numbered, have a title, and possess a preamble, 
‘ be printed on paper of the same size as the paper on which this 
regulation is printed,’ ‘be bound up at the end of each year 
with all others passed during the course of it ’ ; and a copious 
index. They were to be the sole guide of the civil and criminal 
courts of justice to be hereafter created, and ‘ were to be trans- 
lated into Persian, Telugu and Tamil.’ ‘ One part of a regulation 
is to be construed by another, so that the whole may stand ; ’ and 
the component parts, it is further enacted, are to be called 
‘ sections.’ ” 

“ By Eegulation II of 1802 a court ^ was established in each 
district, to receive and decide all suits that should hereafter arise, 
regarding both real and personal property ; all questions comprised 
in the civil law ; all matters in which caste was involved, and every 
other question that civilization gives rise to.” 

The decision of Zilla Judges in civil matters were subject to 
appeal to one of the four Provincial Courts established for the 
purpose of disposing of such appeals. The courts ■were “ to be held 
in a large and convenient room, three days in every week ; or 
oftener— if the business shall require it. The Provincial Courts in 
turn were subject to the Badr Adalat or Chief Court of Civil 


1 For the text of the enactments referred to, vide “ Regulations of the 
Government of Fort St. George in force at the end of 1817,” by Richard Clarke 
Esq., London, 1848. 

^ Dykes, p. 225. 

® Court of Adulat for the trial of Civil Suits. 

Dykes, pp. 227-8. Regulation XVI of 1802, however, permitted the Zilla 
Judge to refer to “ Native Commissioners” for decision suits for money or personal 
property not exceeding Rs. 80 in value. See below p. 87 sub voc. “ District 
Unnsifs.'* 
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J ndioature at Madras.^ Eegulation IV of 1802 estatlished one of cHAP. xiir. 
these Provincial Courts at Krishnagiri, with jurisdiction over the History. 
Zillas of Salem, Mannargudi, Mayavaram and Conjeevoram.® 

The duties of the Zilla Judge did not end with his civil work. 

He was also Magistrate, Superintendent of Police and Chief 
Gaoler. The J udges of the Provincial Coiu-ts were, for purposes of 
criminal trials, constituted itinerant Conrts of Circuit,^ subject to the 
Faujdari Adalat,® at Madras, and, to expedite justice, there were 
to be two general gaol deliveries annually in each Zilla or District. 

It was the duty of the Zilla Judge, in his capacity as Magistrate, 
to “ ‘ apprehend murderers, robbers, thieves ’ and ‘ all disturbers of 
the peace ’ and ‘ persons charged before him with crimes or mis- 
demeanours.’ If of opinion that there were not sufficient grounds 
for commitment, the parties were to be released ; otherwise he was 
to commit them for trial, and was to deliver to the Judges of the 
Courts of Circuit, upon their arrival at their respective places of 
residence, a calendar in the English and Persian languages.” He 
was “ empowered to try and punish slight misdemeanours, and, 
under restrictions, petty thefts ” ; he had the control of the whole 
police force, which was modelled after the most approved European 


' Established by Regulation V of 1802, and quite distinct from the Supreme 
Court, with which it was afterwards amalgamated to form the High Court of 
Madras. 

® Regulation IV of 1802 prescribed Courts at (1) Dindigal, (2) Krishnagiri, 
(3) Ellore and (4) Chicacole. Under Dindigal were the Zillas of Tinnevelly, 
Ramnad, Dharapuram and ‘ ‘ Bowancoral ; ” under Ellore those of GuntUr, Rajah- 
mimdry, Masulipatam, Cocanada and “Mugatlore”; under Chicacole, Viraga- 
patam and Ganjam. 

^ The Provincial Courts were shuffled about rather freely. Regulation V of 
1803 transferred the Southern Court from Madura to Trichinopoly. It must 
have been moved from Dindigal to Madura before that- Regulation V of 1806 
removed the Central Court from Ami to Chittoor. Presumably it was removed 
from Krishnagiii to Arni prior to 1806. By Regulation XIII of 1808 the 
jurisdiction of Provincial Courts was revised as follows ; 

(1) Northern Division (head-quarters Masulipatam) comprising tho Zillas 
of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry, Masulipatam, Nellore. 

(2) Southern Division (head-quarters Trichinopoly) comprising the Zillas 
of Dharapuram, Madura, Tinnevelly, Kumbakonani, Vriddhachalam and Trichino- 

( 3 ) Central Division (head-quarters Chittoor) comprising the Zillas of 
Chittoor, Cnddapah and Bellary. 

14) Western Division (head-quarters Tellicherrj) comprising the Zillas of 
Canara, North and South Malabar, and the City of Seringapatam. 

* Vide Regulation VI of 1802. In 1804 the Judges of the .Southern Provincial 
Court, were (1) William Gordon, First Jndge, (2) Nathaniel Webb, Second Judge, 
(3) George Reed, Third Judge. In 1808 they were (1) James Strange, First 
Judge, (2) George Reed, Second Judge, (3) John Casamajor, Third Judge. The 
last of the judges were (1) William Harington, First .ludge, (2) G. S. Hooper, 
Second Jndge, (3) W. H. Neave, Third Judge. 

® EstabUshed by Eegulation VIII of 1802. 
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fashion ; and the gaol, with prisoners under trial, and one, two, 
three or five hundred convicts working in chains, was also put 
under his charge. This elaborate exotic system was introduced 
concurrently with the Permanent Settlement. The result vpas 
disastrous. *' The police of the District speedily became frightfully 
disorganised, and the people were pillaged by bands of banditti, 
as well as by the regulation-born zamindars.” 

The situation created in 1802 by the “ legislative wisdom of 
Whitehall ” was an impossible one. “Justice ceased, in a groat 
measure, to be administered, and the increase of crime was 
appalling.” For many years official optimism refused to admit 
that the system was a failure, but eventually a commission was 
appointed, with Colonel Munro as president, and the result of thoir 
enquiry was the Regulations of 1816, which relieved the Judge of 
his Magisterial and Police duties by transferring them to the 
revenue authorities, and relieved him of petty civil work by the 
institution of native judgeships. 

The Collector became the Zilla Magistrate, and his Assistants 
were vested with magisterial powers. They were authorised to 
award a sentence of imprisonment for fifteen days, or in cases of 
petty theft, for one month ; they could also impose fines or inflict 
corporal punishment.i 

The village watchmen were again put under their hereditary 
masters, and thoir offioe was declared hereditary. They were to 
“ apprehend persons whom they may discover committing any 
criminal act or broach of the peace and carry them before the 
head of the village ,” to whom also they were bound to give all 
information which they might obtain “ connected with the peace 
and good order ” of the community. The “ head of the village ” 
was defined as the person who collects the revenue, and these 
headmen “ were authorised and directed to apprehend all persons 
charged with committing crimes or offences, to search for stolen 
property, and in all cases of death under suspicious circumstances, 
to hold an inquest themselves, should the head of police, in whose 
division the village was situated, not arrive in time.” For “ abu- 
sive language or inconsiderable assaults or affrays they might 
either confine for 24 hours in the village watch-house, or might 
place the offender, if of low caste, in the village stocks.” 

-The Tahsildars “ by the same regulations, were similarly 
declared to be heads of police, ex-officio, of their respective 
districts, charged with the maintenance of the peace, and bound 

J Under Regulation X of 1816 the Criminal Judge of the Zilia was authorised 
to award a sentence of six months’ imprisonment) together with corporal punish- 
ment in cases of theft) or a fine not exceeding Rs. 200 in other cases, with a 
maximum of six months’ additional imprisonment in default of payment. 
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to report to the Magistrate all their acts, and all informations CHAP. XIII. 
which they might receive connected with their police duties.” History. 

“ The Zamindars found these Police Tahsildars a somewhat 
different set of men to the ill-paid and pliant police darogahs of 
former days, and this Collector-Magistrate, roaming through tho 
District, was an intolerable nuisance to the lawless oppressors of 
the poor.” ^ 

On the civil side the reforms of 1816 were equally sound. Subsidiary 
The head of the village, as Village Munsif, was authorised to receive 
and adjudicate all petty disputes, where the property involved did village 
not exceed Bs. 20 in value ; or, acting as an arbitrator with tho 
consent of both parties, up to Es. 200 ; and if tho decision were panchiiyats. 
given by a Panchayat similarly assembled,- there was no limita- 
tion as to value, though the jurisdiction in both cases was confined 
to “ sums of money or other personal property.” “ Against these 
decisions no appeals were allowed, save on the plea of corruption ; 
and the decision of a second Panchayat was final.” 

In lieu of the Native Commissioners, who hitherto had assisted District 
the Zilla, Judge in tho disposal of his overburdened files, a number patriot 
of District Munsifs were appointed, each with his independent Panebajats. 
jurisdiction, and these Munsifs were authorised to summon 
Panchayats, by whom all suits could be decided, with the consent 
of both parties, whether for land or any other property, and without 
limitation as to value. ^ Like the decrees of Village Munsifs and 
Panchayats, the decision of a District Panchayat was final, though 
it also might be upset on a criminal prosecution. 

One other reform was initiated by Munro. “ Tahsildars act- Kevenne 
ing under the orders of their superior, could ‘ prevent the forcible 
occupation or seizure of lands or crops,’ and when the lands or 
waters in dispute had not previously been in the occupation of any 
one party, could determine by whom they should be held in pos- 
session of till the matter was settled by a regular suit.”* Eut the 
disposal of a regular suit might occupy many years, and a tenant 
wrongfully ejected, and dependent for his livelihood on the pro- 
duce of his land, could not afford to await the law’s delay. To 
mitigate this evil, Collectors were authorised, under Regulation 
XII of 1816, to take cognizance of all such cases, and to summon 
the parties accused. If they admitted the justice of the plain- 
tiff’s statament, decision was passed forthwith, and carried out ; 
or, if it was denied, then the suit was to be referred, with tho 
consent of both, to a Village, or at the request of either, to a 

* Dykes, p. 245. 

“ Eegulation V of 1816 empowered Village Munsifs to summon Panchayats 
with the consent of the litigant parties. 

® Begnlation VII of 1816. 


Dykes, p. 250. 
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History. ‘ investigate and determine the suit Ihe powers given to the 
zamindar by the legislation of 1802 “ of summarily selling up 
and turning out a man with a better title to the land perhaps than 
himself, to realise a demand which ten years after might prove to 
have been from the beginning a grossly unjust and wicked trans- 
action,” ^ — this power still remained, and it was not until Munro 
came out as Governor of Madras in 1820 that he was able to carry 
out the remaining proposal made by him in 1814, viz., that 
the Collector should have the power as a Magistrate to enforce the 
patta regulations, and that zamindars and proprietors of land 
should be debarred from distraining without the authority of the 
Collector. The want was supplied by Regulation of 1822 which 
empowered the Collector to dispose of such suits himself. 

Reforms of In 1843,^ another judicial reform was effected. “The Courts 

1843. qI Circuit were swept away, and the Zilla J udge was superseded 

by a Civil and Sessions Judge, who was entrusted with the 
more important of those duties that had been originally allotted 
to the late Circuit Judges, both in that capacity, and, when sitting 
as the provincial court of appeal in civil suits, empowered to try 
such offences as do not come within the jurisdiction of the Sessions 
Court, and for which imprisonment up to two years with hard 
labour in irons, is deemed a sufficient punishment.” The Subor- 
dinate Judge’s court has been likened to the English “ Grand 
Jury,” as all cases committed to sessions by the magistracy had 
to pass through it. This machinery was intolerably clumsy and 
did not last long. 


Subsequent Since 1843 there have been but few changes in the system of 
ohaDges. Judicature. The Civil Procedure Code became law in 

Justice — 1859. In 1873 the Civil Courts Act was passed, and the “ Civil 

and Sessions ” Court was re-named the “ District and Sessions 
Court.” In 1875, besides the District Judge, there was a Subor- 
dinate Judge, and five District Munsifs, one each at Salem, 
Namakkal, Tiruppattur, Dharmapuri and Hosur. 

The introduction of Sir William Meyer’s scheme in 1910-11, 
by lopping off the two busiest taluks in the District, has led to a 
general recasting of civil jurisdiction. There are now ^ only four 
District Munsifs, with jurisdiction as follows: (f) The District 
Munsif of Krishnagiri exercises jurisdiction over the Taluks of 
Krishnagiri and Hosur, and holds court at the head-quarters of 


1 Djkes, pp. 328-334, Act VII of 1843. 

= High Court Notification of 7th July 1911. Contrast Malabar District with 
it« two District Judges, three Subordinate Judges and 22 Munsifs, or Tanjore 
with its four Subordinate Judges and 11 Munsifs. 
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each. (2) The District Munsif of Dharmapuri has jurisdiction CHAP. XIII. 
over the Taluks of Dharmapuri and tJttankarai. (3) The Civil 
Principal District Munsif of Salem has jurisdiction over the Taluks 
of Salem and Attur, and periodically visits Tereaud, to dispose of 
suits arising on the Shevaroy Hills. (4) The Additional District 
Munsif of Salem exercises jurisdiction over the Taluks of Omalur 
and Tiruehengodu. 

The truneated District hardly provides sufficient work for a 
full-timed District Judge, and the necessity for a Subordinate 
Judge is not likely to arise. 

Salem being a poor district, the amount of litigation is small. Litigation. 

In 1905 the proportion of suits filed was one to every 162 
persons of the total population. The average number of civil 
suits per annum was a little over 13,000. Of these, about one- 
fifth were tried in Village Courts. 

The average number of ordinary Civil Suits (exclusive of those 
filed in Village Courts) between 1869 and 1878 was 3,320, and of 
Small Causes 3,751. The growth of civil litigation between 1880 
and 1905 for the whole District is as follows : — 


Average for 


Ordinary. 

Small Canses. 

Appeals 

1880-85 


... 2,967 

2,258 

293 

1880-90 


... 2,627 

2,987 

326 

1891-95 


... 3,437 

4,319 

308 

1896-1900 ... 

... 

... 4,246 

6,036 

298 

1901-05 

... 

... 4,684 

6,251 

384 


The number of suits filed annually in the Courts of Eevenue Eevenue 
Divisional Officers is not large. Under the old Rent Kecovery Act 
VIII of 1865 the average number of suits for the five years ending 
1905 was 364. Under the Estates Land Act I of 1908 there 
were 191 suits in 1908-09 ; 237 in 1909-10 ; and 256 in 1910-1 1. 

In 1910, out of 1,899 Village Munsifs empowered to entertain Village 
civil suits, only 109 exercised their jurisdiction; the number of 
suits entertained bi" them was l,829.i Village Courts are more 


J Taluk. 

Numbe 

Vested 
with juris- 
diction. 

r of Village Munsifs. 

Exercising powers. 

Suits 

enter- 

tained. 

Cases 

instituted. 

Civil, 

Criminal. 

Hostir 

355 

5 

19 

46 

64 

Ki'ishna^iri ••• 

285 

19 

23 

237 

41 

Dharmaptiri ... 

381 

1 29 

25 

385 

169 

tJttankarai ... 

282 

8 

22 

9.3 

33 

Salem 

237 

26 

12 

748 

29 

Omalar 

106 

5 


96 


Tirnchengodu 

94 

11 

1 

132 

3 

Attur 

169 

6 

14 

92 

17 
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popular in Salem Taluk and in the Baramahal than elsewhere. 
The busiest courts were those of the Munsifs of Kaveri-patnam, 
Palakodu (153 each), Yercaud and Namagiripet (122 each). The 
VillageBench Courts of Hosur, Tiruchengodu, Salem Town, Salem 
Fort, Shevapet, Easipuram, Tara-mangalam and Omalur also 
exercised jurisdiction, and entertained in all 608 suits, of which 
214 belonged to Shevapet, and 188 to Salem Fort. 

Eegistration was organised in the District in 1865, when 
offices were opened at the head-quarters of all the taluks,' and 
also at Denkani-kota, Pennagaram, Easipuram, Sankagiri. Addi- 
tional offices were opened on the Shevaroj HiUs in 1872, at 
Harur in 1891, at Shevapet - and Valappadi in 1892, at Palakodu 
in 1896, at Namagiripet in 1901, and at Malla-samudram and 
Mecherion 1st May 1911. The District Eegistrar is in immediate 
charge of the Salem Municipality and 163 villages of Salem 
Taluk. He is assisted by two Joint Eegistrars, who exercise 
concurrent jurisdiction with him in original registration in his 
Sub-District. The other offices, 18 in number, are in charge of 
Suh-Eegistrars, except Yercaud, where the Deputy Tahsildar is 
ex-officio Sub-Eegistrar, without prejudice to his other duties. 
Since its introduction, registration has made extraordinary 
progress, the aggregate value of immoveable property registered 
annually having risen, during forty -two years, from 12 J lakhs to 
more than a crore of rupees.* 

Act VII of 1843 was by no means the last word on the 
Criminal Judicial system. The number of Magistrates had to be 
increased, and their powers enlarged. In 1860 the Indian Penal 
Code became law, and the Code of Criminal Procedure followed in 
1861. In 1860 the Tahsildars were relieved of Police duties, and 
the present Police Force was organised. These changes involved 


' Including Uttankarai and 0m.alur. ‘ Abolished, 1911. 


® Y ear. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

1867-68 

i,260 

10,657 

6,468 

1877-78 

7,352 

11,175 

9,015 

1 887-88 

25,186 

32,785 

25,389 

1897-98 

41,112 

63,920 

35,609 

1909 

67,273 

87,767 

53,178 

1910* 

48,147 

63,707 

42,197 


* The decreasG in 1910 was due partly to plague and partly to the transfer 
of 6 Sub-Districts to Trichinopoly aud North Arcct. 
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a complete revision of the Disti'ict Administration, and in 1860-61 CHAP. XIII. 
Mr. Felly's scheme ^ was introduced, under which the Tahsildars 

of the nine newly-formed taluks were relieved of Police duties 

and, together with the newly-appointed Deputy Tahsildars, were 
invested with second-class magisterial powers. The magisterial 
jurisdiction of the District Magistrate, the .Joint Magistrate, the 
Head Assistant Magistrate, and the General Charge De{)uty 
Magistrate, were co-terminous with their respective Eevenue 
Divisions, (see footnote 2, p. 59). An additional Deputy Tahsil- 
dar-Magistrate was appointed for the Shevaroys in 1802, and 
others for Harur and Salem Town in 1865. In October 1892 
the Tahsildar-Magistrates of Salem, Attur, Namakkal and Tiriip- 
pattur were relieved of most of their magisterial duties by the 
appointment of Stationary Sub-Magistrates at their respective 
head-quarters. Taluk Sarishtadars appear to have exercised 
magisterial powers even before the introduction of Mr. Felly’s 
scheme -, and under that scheme they continued to be ex-officio 
magistrates till the revision of 1910-11, except where the creation 
of Stationary Sub-Magistrates rendered them unnecessary, and 
Taluk Head Accountants took their place. 

Under Sir William Meyer’s scheme, introduced in 1910-11, 
the magistracy is as follows : — Four Sub-Divisional Magistrates, 

Salem, Sankaridrug, Dharmapuri and Hosur ; eight Tahsildar- 
Magistrates, one to each taluk; seven Stationary Sub-Magis- 
trates, Salem, Attur, TiruchengSdu, Omalur, Dharmapuri, Krish- 
nagiri and Hosur; one Sarishtadar-Magistrate at llarur, where 
there is no Stationary Sub-Magistrate ; six Deputy 'rahsildar 
Sub-Magistrates, Fasipuram, Yercaud, Sankaridrug, Uttan- 
karai, Fennagaram and Dcnl;ani-k6ta ; one Town Sub-Magis- 
trate for Salem ; two Special Magistrates at Kumara-palaiyam 
and Falakkodu ; eight Bench Courts at Salem Town, Shevapet, 

Tercaud, Attur, Omalur, Tiruchengodu, Krishnagiri and Dharma- 
puri. 

Statistics of crime and of the work of the several courts are iCxisting 
given in the separate appendix. The statement printed on p. 89 Courts, 
shows how far Village Courts exercised their powers in the 
several taluks in 1910. Here again the Talaghat taluks show a 
curious reluctance to avail themselves of Village Courts, a reluc- 
tance which may perhaps be ascribed to the tendency to lodge 
false complaints, and to the general prevalence of perjury, which 


* Vide p. 59. 

^ Vide para. 13 of G,0. No. 555, dated 11th April l&OO. 

* Vide p. 60. 
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are, unhappily, salient features in the oriminal administration of 
the District, particularly in the southern taluks.* 

Salem District has an evil reputation for grave crime, and 
usually ranks among the five worst districts of the Presidency. 
There is annually one serious offence committed for every 2,000- 
2,500 of the population. There are between 30 and 40 murders 
annually, and an unpleasant numher of murderers escape convic- 
tion. In 1894 there were 20 convictions for murder, and 25 for 
culpable homicide. In 1893 the number convicted for murder 
was 23. The graver offences against property fluctuate with the 
season. Organised dacoities are now, fortunately, becoming rare ; 
most of the so-called dacoities are of a technical nature, being 
simple oases of cattle-lifting, or grain-theft, in which violence is 
used in attempting to carry off the property. Several of the 
reported dacoities are the result of village faction, and the case for 
the prosecution is usually spoiled by the exaggerations of the 
rival parties. Robberies average from 70 tc 80 annually, house- 
breakings from 400 to 600, and ordinary thefts from 600 to 700. 
Cattle thefts are prevalent, and in this respect the District ranks 
second to Coimbatore ; they average between 400 and 500. False 
coining appears to be on the increase ; it was formerly confined to 
Muhammadans, but the lucrative business has since been taken up 
by Hindus. Reported crime is heavier in the Talaghat than 
in the Baramahal or Balaghat. It is not long since Salem was 
infested with gangs. By a rigorous application of the security 
sections these gangs have been suppressed or broken up.^ 

The principal criminal caste ’ of the District is (hat of Koravas. 
The Irulas, when the season is bad and forest produce difficult to 
obtain, are apt to take to dacoity, and even in ordinary seasons 
they help themselves to an occasional sheep from the flocks of the 
neighbouring villages. In Uttankarai Taluk, especially in the 
Harur Division, there are a bad lot of Pariahs, with cattle-lifting 
propensities as bad as those of the Koravas. In some parts Pallaus 
take to house-breaking and cattle theft Donga Dasaris ( Kattiri- 
miidlu or “ soissor-thieves ”), who occasionally visit the District 
from North Arcot and Vellore, require careful watching, and the 
Labbai Muhammadans sometime.s supply a few desperate criminals. 

The favourite method of the Irula sheep-stealer is to de- 
tach a straggling sheep at dusk from the flock, when they are 

* For inetancp, of 3,675 corajilainfs received by the Police in 1008, no less 
than 844 were deliberately false. 

* Only two gangs were registered in 1907, and since 1910 none, as under 
recent orders the members of gangi are registered individoally. 

’ For the account of criminal castes I am indebted to the conrtesy of 
Messrs. H. W. Lushington and S.F. Chetham. 
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being driven home, or when the shepherd is caught napping, to 
strangle it, and throw it into some hush. The shepherd is not 
likely to miss it, till he counts the sheep as he puts them in the 
pen ; and the Irula returns at night to the spot where the stolen 
sheep is secreted, and carries it off. Irulas sometimes join with 
Koravas in dacoity. 

The Kavalgar Koravas supply most of the criminals, and the 
members of all three Nads into which they are divided are all 
equally bad, and ready for any sort of crime, though they usually 
draw the line at murder. There are usually one or two Korava 
houses to a village. To all outward appearance they lead re- 
spectable lives. To guard against the security sections of the 
Penal Code, they purchase a little, not very valuable, land, and 
lease it out for a small fee for others to cultivate. When asked 
by the Police how they earn a livelihood, they can point to their 
land and cattle, and pose as agriculturalists. They keep on good 
terms with the villagers among whom they reside, especially with 
the leading men, whom they take into their confidence. If all 
goes smoothly, the villagers make good profit out of their 
Koravas, by purchasing their booty at a low j)rico. If the local 
Police are uuscrupulons, they too are made confidants, and well 
remunerated. As the villagers profit by the Koravas’ crime, 
they are careful to conceal the whereabouts of their proteges, if 
the latter happen to be absent from the village when an in- 
quisitive officer comes along. Most of the renters of toddy shops 
to which Koravas resort are their patrons and receivers, and a 
good many village officers are in league with them, and help 
them with evidence, or furnish them with security, when their 
Koravas are run in by the Police. 

It is the duty of the chief Korava in a village to watch his 
own village, and any outlying hamlets, to prevent the commission 
of crime. No Korava would dare to commit a crime within the 
“ jurisdiction ’’ of another Korava, unless ho bore him a grudge. 
If a theft is committed within the “jurisdiction” of any par- 
ticular Korava, he is bound either to recover the stolen property, 
or pay its value to the loser. If one Korava suspects another 
Korava of an offence within his jurisdiction,” he will report to 
the nearest seniors of his caste, who assemble in secret conclave, to 
which no outsider is admitted. If the suspected Korava con- 
fesses, he is asked to produce the property stolen. If the property 
consists of cattle, it will be taken by night to a distant 
unfrequented spot, preferably in a forest, and tied. The owner of 
the cattle will receive an intimation to proceed to the spot where 
the cattle are tied, some time between 4 and 6 a.m. If the stolen 
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CHAP. XIII. property is easily moveable, it is thrown into the premises ot 
Grays the owner. If the property is destroyed or disposed of, the guilty 
Cr^. Korava has to pay, cash down, its value. The conclave then 
closes, and the guilty Korava has to provide a feast to his fellow 
castemen. If, however, the suspected man professes innocence, he 
is tried by ordeal. If by ordeal he is found guilty, he has to 
render up the property, or its value in money. If he declines to 
undergo the ordeal, he is excommunicated and placed in Coventry ; 
his crimes are brought to light, and he will go to Jail. For his 
services as village watchman, each Korava claims 12 Madras 
measures of grain per annum from every ryot, and if the ryot 
owns a pen, he must also pay a sheep. The owners of coco-nut or 
areca-nut topes, however, have to pay Es. 6 per acre per annum, a 
stiff assessment. If any one, to whom the Korava kavalgdr 
offers his protection, refuses it, he is persecuted with endless petty 
thefts of his property, and in the end he finds it cheaper to pay 
the kdml fees and give in. The kdcalgdr often resides miles away 
from the village under his protection, and simply enters into an 
agreement with the villagers to assure the safety of their property. 
Some old decrepit woman of the caste is often iiho kdealgdri. 

When Koravas get on bad terms with the villagers, they 
resoit to arson. There are two ways of burning down a village 
hut. One is to tie matches on one end of a “ joss-stick,” {utiu- 
mtti), fix that end in the thatch, and ignite the other end. This 
allows the miscreant half an hour for his escape. The other plan 


is to cover some phosphorus with wet cow-dung, and place it on -j 

the thatch. The sun will dry it in two or three days, and it then J 

ignites. The excitement of a village fire affords a Korava a ! 

golden opportunity for loot. Most of the houses are deserted by 
their occupants, who run out to help in suppressing the fire. The I 

Korava is at liberty to walk in and carry off anything to which \ 


he takes a fancy. 

Methods. Koravas, especially those of the Baramahal, are careful to 

carry out their dacoities and house-breaking at a distance from 
home ; preferably in another district. The Baramahal Koravas 
work hand in glove with those of North Arcot, and make frequent 
excursions to the Kolar Glold Fields. Before starting on such an 
expedition, they make sure of the favour of the gods. They offer 
coco-nut, camphor, flowers, etc., before Mari-amman. One of them 
prepares two packets of flowers. The contents of one packet 
are red, of the other white. These packets are placed before the 
goddess, who is asked to grant success. Then one of the Koravas, 
who has not seen the packets tied, is asked to choose one. He 
prostrates before the goddess, and selects one of the packets. 
This is opened ; if it contains red flowers, the party is assured 
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of success ; if the flowers are white, the expedition must be post- 
poned. On such occasions Koravas also accept the augury of 
lizards. Another form of divination is hy stoues. Five water- 
worn pebbles of different colours are gathered from a stream, and 
placed in a row. The man who has to bore the hole in the wall 
of the house mentally selects one of the five stones, after worship- 
ping his family deity. One of the Koravas present is then 
asked to pick out the stone. If he selects the right stone, the 
expedition will succeed. If he selects the wrong stone, the 
procedure will be gone through twice again. If at the third 
attempt he does not select the right stone, the expedition must he 
altogether abandoned. A portion of the proceeds of an excursion 
is reserved for the deity as a thank offering. Some days prior to 
a house-breaking, one of the band is deputed to examine the house 
to be broken into, and mark on the wall the exact spot where a 
hole must be made. If possible, he gets information from servants 
or neighbours, bribing them with a promise of money, if the 
project succeeds Before they start for the scene of the crime, 
the Koravas assemble in a pre-arranged spot, and imbibe 
moderately. They do not move in a body, but singly. When 
they set out on a house-breaking trip, they wear a red cloth tightly 
tied, or tight short drawers. A red cloth is invisible at night, 
the drawers will not impede his movements. They arm themselves 
with a lathi of bamboo, a knife and a house-breaking implement 
(kannakolj, tobacco, betel-leaves and nuts. The kannakol used by 
the Salem-Nad Koravas is about 18" long, 6" or 7" in circumfer- 
ence and four-sided. The man who uses it usually sits. The 
Attur-Nad Koravas use a pointed instrument about 12" long, 
fitted to a bamboo handle about 27" in length. The man who 
uses it stands ; he must have an assistant to catch the earth that 
falls, in order that the inmates of the house should not be roused. 
The Attur-Nad Korava often boros a hole in the wall on a level 
with the door-bolt. He then slips his hand through the hole, 
draws back the bolt, and opens the door. The >Salem-Nad Kora- 
vas prefer to make a hole large enough to admit a man. The 
Korava who bores the hole will put his right leg through, and so 
find out whether he can conveniently enter the house. 

Before starting this operation a handful of sand is thrown on 
the roof, to ascertain whether the inmates are asleep or awake. If 
no sound ensues from within, the man who has to bore the hole, 
sets to work, and the rest of the gang, standing at a distance, keep 
on the qui-vive to guard against attack. If taken by surprise, 
and if their retreat is cut off, Koravas always fight. The man 
who enters the house sometimes takes a box of matches with him, 
to help him find whatever is worth taking. He hands his booty 
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through the hole. It is said that a Korava can locate precisely 
the whereabouts of brass and bell-metal vessels, by striking a 
brass pot with a stone before he enters. The sound so produced 
reverberates in the vessels kept within. If this is true, the 
Korava’s sense of hearing mast be marvellously acute. After all 
portable articles of value are removed and handed out through 
the hole, the thief tries to strip what jewels he can off the sleeping 
inmates without disturbing thorn. When his work is finished, he 
gets out, either through the hole he has made, or by opening the 
door. The gang then quit the scene of operations, bury the 
booty in different places, and before daybreak all are at home. 
After a day or two the property stolen is either melted down, or 
sold through trusted villagers. Koravas are adepts with the 
crucible, and need no goldsmith’s help. 

Koravas can communicate with each other by signs. They 
talk Tamil, Telugu and Hindustani, and are clever at disguise. 
They also employ professional slang. A Policeman is mUn, an 
Inspector or Head Constable peramacchi. Q-old is pdlumbu, silver 
velimbi, brass rabukkadu and iron emakkai^ a currency note is 
kathii/dn, a rupee tarumbu. A Brahman is velanthi, a goldsmith 
kosaldn. Arrack is vendi, a sheep kottuvdn or nadappdn. 

The Kamveppilai and Uppu Koravas wander throughout 
the District to gather leaves, and hawk salt. They are commonly 
regarded as harmless compared with their Kavalgar cousins, and 
to some extent they do earn an honest livelihood; but their 
expeditions afford good opportunities for thieving, and as they are 
constantly on the move, they can easily escape detection. Several 
Uppu Koravas from North Arcot have been caught in Salem 
District pick-pocketing in shandies in various disguises, and there 
is every reason to suppose they are not more innocent than the 
Kavalgars. Some of them have successfully practised the confi- 
dence trick, by offering a real gold jewel at a low price ; the 
villagers get it tested by the village goldsmith, and finding it 
genuine, buy largely of other jewels, which are afterwards 
discovered to bo brass. 


The strength of the Police force during the past thirty years 
is shown in the following statement : — 


Year. 

1 

Xnmber of constables | 
and head constables ^ 

j N^umber of persons 
' per constable. 

Total cost. 

1881 

1,086 

1,087 


RS. 

1,32,048 

1891 

1,80.8 

1,552 

1,41,646 

1901 

1,234 

1,35,703 

1 

1911 

1,118 

1,580 
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After the Salem riots in 1882, an extra force of 215 additional 
Police was maintained for two years. 

The reorganisation of the Police force began in 1906, and was 
completed in 1912. Leaving altogether out of account the Police 
Divisions of Tiruppattur, Vaniyambadi, Namakkal and Paramati, 
the result of the scheme has been to reduce the number of 
Police stations from 82 with one outpost, to 41 with 12 outposts. 
The 17 Inspectors are reduced to 10, but they are assisted by 66 
Sub-Inspeotors. Head Constables are raised from 104 to 134, and 
Constables from 784 to 984. 

Eeeruits are most difficult to obtain, oven for temporar}' 
plague duties, which do not require a high standard of efficiency. 
Nearly one-fourth of the entire force are Muhammadans. 
Kavarais come second, and Vellalars third. Next come the 
Brahmans, of whom in 1911 there were 121, and after them the 
Pallia 

The District is provided with a Central Jail at Salem, and 
fourteen subsidiary jails, situated at the kashas of the several 
taluks and the head-quarters of Deputy Tahsildars.’ 

The Central Jail was built in 1862, and is at present capable 
of accommodating 898 prisoners, of whom 738 can be lodged 
in cells. The total cost is estimated at Rs. 1,50,971. The 
buildings are arranged on a rather unique plan. Additions 
and alterations have, however, been made to them from time 
to time. The whole enclosure is bounded by a wall having 1 2 
sides. Five of the sections of the wall have out-works attached 
to them, and in these enclosures are placed a cellular prison, 
a hospital, a cellular block for quarantine purposes, an annexe 
for criminal lepers, and an imposing main entrance, two storied, 
with offices for the Jail officials. The general wards of the 
Jail are arranged in the centre of the space in six interrupted seg- 
ments of two circles ; three of a smaller circle and three of a larger. 
Each block in each segment has free ventilation through the inter- 
ruption of the contour of the other circle, and as all the blocks are 
double storied, the cells are well placed for ventilation. There is 
a separate extra-mural block of buildings with a walled enclosure 
for Under-trial prisoners. The Central Jail has recently been 
converted into a special jail for habitual criminals. Casual 
convicts sentenced to periods in excess of one month are committed 
to the Central Jail at Vellore or Coimbatore and the civil prisoners 
to the Central Jail, Vellore. Female convicts used formerly to bo 
confined in the Salem Central Jail, but since June 1893 they arc 

* For the note on jails I am indebted to Mr. S. Davia, Superintendent, 
Central Jail, Salem. 
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CHAP. xm. committed by Courts direct to the Yellore Jail. While on remand, 
Jails. female prisoners are kept in a building in the compound of the 
Collector’s Office. Juveniles are transferred direct to the Eeform- 
atory School, Chingleput, when so directed by the Courts, as 
soon as accommodation is available in that institution Adolescent 
convicts sentenced to long terms of imprisonment are transferred 
to the special jail at Tanjore. There are three large contiguous 
workshops tor jail industries. The convicts receive elementary 
education and are employed in weaving cotton goods, kamblis, 
and ^’0nI^-grass matting, in rattan work, coir work, blacksmith 
work, and gingelly-oil pressing. 

The health of the Jail has always been good, and when cholera 
rages over the town, the inmates enjoy remarkable immunity 
from the disease. The water-supply and bathing arrangements 
have recently been improved, by the provision of a double install- 
ation of an oil-engine and turbine pump over two wells, which 
raises water into an elevated masonry reservoir, whence it is 
drawn off by hydrants for drinking, cooking and ablutionary 
purposes. 
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APPENDIX. 

List of Judges. 


Permanent, 
acting or 
in cliai^e. 

Namen. 

Tenure. 

From 

To 


Ztlld Judges, 1803-1813. 


Permanent 

Mr. T. N. Aufrere ^ 

25 Mar. 1803 

23 Jan. 1810 

Do. 

„ G. Gregory 

24 Jan. 1810 

2 May 1816 

Do. 

,, J. Bird ... 

3 May 1810 

26 July 1824 

Do. 

,, E. H, Woodcock 

27 July 1824 

9 Jure 1828 

Do. 

,, P. Ms licwin ... 

10 June 1828 

16 Dec. 1830 

Do. 

„ G. S. Hooper ... 

17 Dec. 1830 

10 Jan. 183.3 

.Acting ... 

,, fi. Nelson 

12 April 1832 

18 Oct. 1832 

Do 

,, W. Harington^ 

19 Oct. 1832 

10 .Tan. 1833 

Permanent 

„ E.Bannermau^ 

11 Jan. 1833 

10 Nov. 1835 

Do. 

,, W. Harington 

11 Nov. 1835 

19 J.an. 1837 

Acting 

„ J. Goldingham 

17 Nov. 1835 

24 Mar. 1836 

Do 

„ H. T. Bnshby * 

25 Mar. 1836 

2 May 1836 

OfBciating 

„ E. Bannerman 

3 May 1836 

19 Jan. 1837 

Permanent 

Do. 

20 Jan. 1837 

27 Dee. 1839 

Acting ... 

,, IV. A. Neave 

23 April 1839 

27 Dec. 1839 

Permanent 

Do. 

28 Deo. 1839 

24 Feb. 1843 

Do. 

„ J. G. 8. Braere 

25 Feb. 1842 

14 Ang. 1843 


Civil and Sessions Judges, 1843-1871. 


Permanent 

Mr. J. G. S. Braere 

15 Ang. 1843 

12 June 1851 

Do. 

„ W. A. Forsyth 

13 June ]851 

31 Mar. 1853 

Acting ... 

„ T. H. Davidson ’ 

9 Dec. 1851 

11 Mav 1852 

Do. ' 

„ T. W. Goodwyn 

25 May 1852 

6 April 1853 

Permanent 

„ Do, 

7 April 1853 

20 Feb. 1869 

Acting ... 

,, C. W, Reade ... 

8 Jan. 1856 

23 Mar. 1857 

Do 

„ J. W. Cherry * 

24 Mar. 1857 

25 Mar. 1858 

Do 

„ W. Hodgson 

Mar. 1858 

26 July 1858 

Do 

„ K. G. Clarke 

27 July 1858 

30 Sept. 18.58 

Permanent 

„ T. W. Gcodnryn 

1 Oct. 1858 

21 Ang. 18.59 

Acting 

„ J. W. Cherry . 

5 Mar. 1859 

21 Ang. 18.59 

Permanent 

„ Do. 

22 Ang. 1859 

20 Mar. 1865 

Acting 

,, A. W, Phillips ... 

1 Dec. 1859 

10 Nov. 1861 

Permanent 

,, J. W. Cherry ... 

11 Nov. 1861 

8 Mar. 1863 

Acting ... 

,, H. M. 8. Gra?me 

14 Mar. 1863 

8 April 1863 

Permanent 

,, J. W. Cherry 

9 April 1863 

10 Oct. 1864 

Acting ... 

„ H. E. Snllivan 

11 Oct. 1864 

5 Jan. 1866 

Permanent 

,, C. F. Chamier ’ 

21 Mar. 1865 

19 April 1869 

Do. 

„ E. F. Eliott 

25 May 1869 

1 Mar. 1873 


1 Entered the service of the E.nst India Company as a Factor in 1792 : 
appointed as Assistant to Collector of Ganjam, 1800. 

’ Died at Coimbatore, 1819 (vide Mr. J. J. Cotton's List of Tombs anA 
Monuments, No. 1105). 

® Op. cit. No. 1248. 

* Died at Cnddapah, 1838 (op. oit. No. 1118). 

* Died at Salem, May 11, 1852. 

* Died 1866 ; tomb in cemetery of 8t. George’s Cathedral (op. cit. No. 508) 
’ Died 1869. Yercaud cemeteiy (op. cit. No. 1686). 

7-a 
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Liit of Judges - cont. 


Permanent, 


Tenure. 

acting or 

Names. 



1 

From 

To 

in charge. 




District and Sessions Judges. 


Permanent 

Do. 

Acting ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Permanent 
Acting .. 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Permanent 
Acting ... 
Permanent 
Acting ... 
Permanent 
Acting ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Perm.'inent 
Acting ... 
Permanent 
Acting ... 
Permanent 
Acting ... 
Permanent 
Do. 

Acting ... 
Permanent 
Acting ... 
Perman^'nt 
Acting ... 
Permanent 
Acting ... 

Do. ... 
Permanent 



Mr. E. P. Eliott 

1 Mar. 1873 

27 Oct. 1878 


,, J. C. Hannyngton 

16 Nov. 1873 

... 


„ n. P. Gordon ... 

14 Feb. 1876 

26 April 1878 


„ J. C. Hughesdon 

Do. 

10 Jnne 1878 

1 April 1879 

15 April 1879 


„ J. C. Hannyngton 

16 April 1879 

3 Dec. 1880 


„ F. H. Wilkinson 

4 Dec. 1880 

21 Mar. 1883 


„ E. N. Overbury 

1 April 1883 

13 July 1884 


„ R. Sewell 

14 July 1884 

12 Ang. 1884 


„ C. W.W. Martin 

16 Aug. 1884 

18 Feb. 1885 

... 

„ S. H. Wynne ... 

19 Feb. 1885 

0 Mar. 1885 


„ C. W. W. Martin 

8 April 1885 

15 July 1887 


„ C. Eamacbandra Ayyar. 

16 July 1887 

20 Ang. 1887 

... 

,, C. W. W. Martin 

21 Ang. 1887 

31 Mar. 1889 


„ G. Stokes 

1 April 1889 

14 Nov. 1889 


„ J. W. F. Dumergue ... 

15 Nov. 1889 

13 Deo. 1889 


„ T. Weir ... 

14 Dec. 1889 

28 Feb. 1890 


„ J. W. F. Dumergae 

1 Mar. 1890 

8 April 1890 


„ L. A. Campbell 

9 April 1890 

15 Jnne 1891 


„ C. n. Moonsey ... 

17 June 1891 

9 Sept. 1891 


„ W, J. Tate 

10 Sept. 1891 

29 Mar. 1894 


„ T. M. Horsfall ... 

30 Mar. 1894 

1 Mar. 1895 


„ W. J. Tate 

2 Mar. 1895 

4 Apiil 1899 

... 

„ A. M. Slight 

5 April 1899 

22 Mar. 1900 


„ L, C. Miller 

23 Mar. 1900 

31 July 1902 


,» P.RajagopalaAcbariyar 

4 Aug. 1902 

27 Oct. 1902 


„ L. C. Miller 

29 Oct. 1902 

18 Dec. 1902 


„ R, F. Austin 

24 Deo. 1902 

19 Jan. 1003 


„ L.C, Miller 

20 Jan. 1903 

14 Aug. 1903 


„ S. Gopala Achariyar ... 

15 Aug. 1903 

4 Ang. 1006 


,, d • d# OJotton ... ... 

5 Ang. 1906 

8 Sept. 1906 


„ A. C. Dutt 

9 Sept. 1906 

15 Feb. 1907 


„ 8. G. Roberts ... 

18 Feb. 1907 

9 Mar. 1907 


„ W. B, Ajling ... 

10 Mar. 1907 

9 Mar. 1908 


„ A. Edgington 

10 Mar. 1908 

2 Jan. 1909 


„ W. B. Ayling 

5 Jan. 1909 

14 July 1910 


y, F. B. Evans 

15 .Inly 1910 

12 Nov. 1910 


„ D. G. Waller 

13 Nov. 1910 

2 Jan. 1911 


„ H. O, D, Harding 

3 Jan. 191! 
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CHAPTEfi XIV. 


LOCAL GOVEENMENT 

Local GoVekn.ment — The Boards — Functions — Finance — Receipts — Kxptmditure 
— Unions— Sanitary Associations — Salem Mnnicipality. 

Local Government vests in the District Board, four Taluk 
Boards, twenty-eight Unions, a varying number of Sanitary Asso- 
ciations, and the Municipality of Salem. 

The germ of the present Local Funds was the Eoad Cess of 
1859.^ At first the District was divided into two “ Circles ” for 
Local Fund purposes, one Circle being co-terminous with the three 
Sub-Division taluks,® the other including th remainder, of the 
District. I'he Collector was President of both these Boards, the 
Sub-Colleotor Vice-President of the Hosur Circle, The Hosur 
Board had 12 official and 14 non-ofiicial members, the Salem Board 
13 official and lo non-oflfieia! members. In 1884 these circles were 
reorganized into the District Board and 4 Taluk Boards, corre- 
sponding to the Eevenue Divisions of Hosur, Tiruppattfir, Salem 
and Namakkal. With the excision of Namakkal and Tiruppattilr 
in 1910-11, the Boards were reorganised as follows : — 



1 Members. 


i 

1 


Nominated. 



Ex-offic io.| 

1 

OfBcials. 

1 

1 Nou- 
1 official B. 

1 

1 Elected, j 

Total. 

! 

District Board 

- j 

5 

1 

3 

8 

16» 

1 

! 32 

Salem Taluk Board ... 

1 

4 

6 

10 

21 

Sankari Taluk Board. 

1 

a 

5 

9 

18 

Hosar Taluk Board ... 

] 

4 

7 

9 

21 

Dharmapun Taluk Bd. 

1 

3 

6 

9 

1 

18 


The Salem Taluk Board is presided over by a non-official 
since 1914. 

The District Board is responsible for the upkeep of the more 
important roads and dftk bungalows, together with a few edu- 
cational and medical charges, and the cost of fighting plague. 


*Vide p. 295, Vol. I. * Hosar, Krishnagiri ani Pharmapnri. 

* G.O. No. 047 h, dated 17tb April 1013, 
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Receipts. 


On the Taluk Boards falls the cost of maintaining village and 
feeder roads, hospitals and dispensaries, education, markets, 
choultries, lamp-lighting, improvement of village-sites and water- 
supply, sanitation and vaccination. The chief function of Unions 
and Sanitary Associations is village conservancy. 

Local Fund Finance is in a very critical state. Even before 
the excision of Naraakkal and Tiruppattur, it was a hard task to 
make ends meet, and all the Taluk Boards, except that of Namak- 
kal, were chronically insolvent, and dependent on doles from 
District Board funds. The removal of Namakkal has made 
matters worse, and in the budget of 1911-12, the first year of the 
reconstitution, practically no new works could be provided for, 
while an allotment from Government of at least Es. 30,000 for 
educational purposes was required to make the Boards solvent.* 

The average revenue of Local Funds, for the five years 

ending 1878-79, was not quite 
Rs. 2,30,000. In 1909-10, the 
year before Namakkal was lopped 
off, the revenue was just under 
Es. 7,40,000. The first budget 
for the truncated District 
(1911-12) estimated for a little 
under Es. 5,20,000. In 1909-10 
the District Board received over 
Es. 4,04,000, the Taluk Boards 
about Es. 2,76,000, and Unions just under Es. 60,000. The 
chief items of revenue under the old and new conditions are 
contrasted in the margin. 

The Land Cess is of course the mainstay of Local Fund 
Finance, half of it being credited to the District Board, and half 
to the Taluk Board. The Railway Cess was first levied in 1903- 
1904. 


Item. 

1909-10. 

1911-12. 


Ra. 

BS. 

Land Cesa 

2,25,256 

1,68,000 

Railway Ceaa ... 

56,289 

42,000 

Koad Tolls 

74,055 

64,000 

Avenue Produce. 

62,242 

37,550 

Honse Tax 

54,795 

43,940 

iiSchool Fees 

25,140 

14,050 

^MarketBues ... 

18,427 

12,480 

FiBheries 

10,894 

8,100 

Fen-y Tolls 

10,940 

3,150 


Road Tolls, the perquisite of the District Board, are levied at 
maximum rates, and form a steadily increasing item of revenue. 
In 1880 there were eleven toll-gates, producing a revenue of 
about Es. 24,000 ; in 1896-97 Tolls realised Rs. 47,450 ; in 1909- 
1910 there were 30 gates in the District, and they fetched over 
Es. 74,000. 

The revenue from avenue produce, which is divided about equally 
between the District Board and the Taluk Boards, is greater than 
that of any other district in the Presidency. Tamarinds rarely 
bear evenly from year to year, and the bids rise and fall with the 


^ G.O. 203 L. of 13th F«hroary 1911. 
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season prospects. Thus in 1905-06 the bid was only Es. 14,932, 
in 1898-99 it realised Es. 48,810. 

Among the perquisites of the Taluk Boards are (1) market 
dues, a steadily increasing item of revenue which has risen by 
about 50 per cent, since 1897-98 ; (2) school fees, which vary very 
little from year to year ; (3) fishery rents, which are at the mercy 
of the season, varying from less than Es. 4,000 in 1905-06, to 
nearly Es. 12,500 in 1903-04; (4) ferry rents, seven-eighths ol 
which used to come from the ferries in Namakkal Taluk. 

The House-Tax, the main source of Union Eevenne, is levied 
at three-fourths of the maximum rates, except at Yercaud_ 
where maximum rates are levied. This tax realised Es. 28,194 in 
1896-97, and in 13 years it more than doubled. 

The poverty of the Boards is shown in the heavy doles from 
Provincial Funds that are required to keep them solvent. In 
1905-06, for instance, eontribntions from Provincial Funds amount- 
ed to Es. 1,52,000, in addition to a loan of half a lakh, and 
Es. 20,000 of the contribution was for the express purpose of 
“ wiping off deficits.” The budget for 1911-12 included “ contri- 
butions ” of over Es. 1,20,000. The District Board usually has to 
allot sums of from Rs. 50,000 to 60,000 annually to the Taluk 
Boards to enable them to pay their way. 

Expenditure is, of course, proportionate to receipts. The chief Charges. 

charges under old and new con- 
ditions are noted in the margin. 

Public Works (1911-12) include 
upkeep of roads, Es. 1,80,000; 
new communications, Es. 45,500; 
establishment, tools and plant. 

Public health includes (1911-12) hospitals and 
dispensaries, about Es. 42,000 ; sanitation, about Rs. 40,000 ; and 
plague charges, about Es. 1 1 ,000. 

The Yercaud Union is under the direct control of the District Unions. 
Board. The other Unions, 27 in number, are distributed as 
follows : — 

(1) Salem Taluk Board. — Salem Taluk : Easipuram (consti- 
tuted 1886), Namagiripet (1898). — Attur Taluk; Attur (1886), 
Pedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam (1892), Ettappur (1892), Gangavalli 
(1892), Sendara-patti, Tammampatti (1893), Tidavur (1892), 
Viraganur (1894). 

(2) Sankari Taluk Board.— Tiruchengodu Taluk : Tiruchcn- 
godu (1886), Edappadi (1892) Komarapalaiyam (1914) and Sankari 
(1915), — Omalur Taluk : Omalur and Tara-mangalain (1892). 

(3) Dharmapuri Taluk Board. — Dharraapuri Taluk : Dhar- 
mapuri (1886), Pennagaram (1891), PalakSdu, Pappara-patti 


Public Works ... 
Public Health .. 
Education 
Administration. 

Rs. 57,000. 


1909 - 10 . 

RS. 

2 , 97,470 

1 , 18,037 

85,023 

24,536 


1910 - 11 . 

RS. 

3 , 02,410 

1 , 04,630 

66,320 

22,180 
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(1894), Kari-mangalam (1894) and Marandahalli (1915). — 
Uttankarai Taluk : Harur (1895). 

(4) Hosur Taluk Board. — Hosur Taluk : Hosur (1886), and 
Denkani-kota (1891). — ^Krishnagiri Taluk ; Krishnagin (1886) 
and Kaveri-patuam (1891). 

Of the 28 Unions contained in the reduced District, 12 contain 
less than 5,000 inhabitants^ and in only 7 does the population 
exceed 10,000. On the other hand the assessment is comparatively 
high. Many of the Unions are by no means compact, especially 
in Attur Taluk, where six of the Unions are over ten square miles 
in area, Attur itself covering some 27 square miles. The richest 
Union is Easipuram, with a house-tax demand of Es. 5,200, the 
poorest is’Tidavur, with a demand of only Es. 750. Assessment is 
heaviest in Yercaud, next to which stands Hosur, and lightest in 
Edappadi. 

The 25 Panchayats existing in the District in 1911-12 
contained 230 members, of whom 80 were officials, mostly village 
headmen and karnams, and of these, 64 were members ex-officio. 

in 1911-12 the income of Unions was some Es. 56,500, House 
Tax contributing about Es. 44,000, and miscellaneous receipts the 
remainder. Charges included about Es. 29,000 on scavenging 
establishments and other sanitary outlay, Es. 6,300 on clerical 
establishment, Es. 14,500 on communications, Es.4,500 on lighting. 

The Sanitary Associations provide for conservancy in some of 
the larger villages into which the Union system has not been 
introduced. They derive their funds from private voluntary 
subscriptions, which are supplemented by grants from the Taluk 
Boards. Their number in 1876 was 32, in 1905 it was 18, and 
this has been reduced to 15 with the excision of Namakkal and 
Tiruppattur Taluks. In the Talaghat there are Associations at 
Mallur, Sura-mangalam, Kannankurchi, Attayampatti and Fana- 
marattu-patti, all in Salem Taluk, at Jalakantapuram, partly in 
Omalur and partly in Tiruchcngodu Taluks, at Sankaridrug and 
Kumara-palaiyam in Tiruchengodu Taluk. In the north of the 
District, associations exist at Kela-mangalam, Mattigiri, Sulagiri, 
and Berikai, in B osur Taluk, at Eaya-k6ta in Krishnagiri Taluk, 
and at Uttankarai and Kunnattur. 

Salem was constituted a Municipality on November 1, 1866, 
with a Council of 12, of whom 4 w'ere officials. The Council was 
raised to 20 in 1871—72, of whom 10 were officials. In Eebmary 
1882 the Ward system of election was introduced. In 1913 the 
strength of the Council was raised to 24, the proportion of elected 
Councillors being fixed at three-fourths of that number. For 
election purposes the town is at present divided into nine wards. 
The Chairman is elected. A paid Secretary was appointed in 
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April 1898 but the post was abolished in 1916. On. the whole the CHAP. XIV. 

Council has done its work smoothly and well. Local 

Goteksment. 

In 1874-75 the receipts, exclusive of the opening balance, were 

Rs. 41,317, in 1909-10 they stood at Es. 1,08,690.^ The principal 
items of revenue compare as follows : — 


Items. 

1874-1875. 

1909-1910 





RS. 

BS. 

Hoase and land taxes 




12,628 

28,638 

Vehicles and carts 



... 

3,476 

8,624 

Professions 




m. 

5,651 

Tolls 



... 

9,230 

15,208 

School fees 




1.356 

19,169 

Contributions 



... 

3,600 

3,009 


It will be noted that the taxation of immoveable property and 
means of conveyance had more than doubled during the period, 
and the income from school fees had increased fourteen-fold. 

Taxation in 1909-10 realised over Es. 43,800, and revenue apart 
from taxation over Es. 26,700.* Among minor items may be 
noted cart-stands, about Rs. 1,500, slaughter-house fees, Rs. 3,000 
and markets, Es. 1,500. Taxation, including tolls amounted in 
1909-10 to As. 13-4^ pics per head, against a Presidency average 
of Es. 1-5-5. A Water- 'I'ax was levied first in 1910-11, when it 
realised Rs. 17,146. 

The following statement shows the growth of the chief Expenditure 
municipal charges from 1874-75 to 1909-10 : — 


Item. 

1874;-1875. 

1909-1910. 


BS. 

RS. 

Public Health 

20,188 

40,551 

Education 

4,132 

35,370 

Public Works 

9,618 

15,065 s 

Administration 

2,840 

7,697 

Lighting Charges 

655 

4,510 


^Exclusive of a loan of Bs. 1,57,540 for water-supply. The figure ijuoted 
includes contributions of Ks. 12,396. 

^ Inclusive of school fees. 

’ In 1910-1911 the expenditure under Public Works was Its. 2,70,605, of 
which Es. 2,51,567 were due to the water-supply scheme. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GAZETTEER. 

i. Ualaghat. Hosur Taluk — Anchetti-Durgana — Ankusagiri — Bagalur — 
Balakonda-Rayan-Durgam — B^rikai — Betta-magalalain — Biligundlu — 
Denkaniokota — Gummatapnram — Hosur — Hude-Dargam — Kela-mangalam 
— Kundani — Mata-gonda-palli — Mattigiri — Nllagiri-Dargam — Panchapalii — 
Ratnagiri — Siilagiri — Tali — Tirtam — Uddana-palU — Veppana-palli. 

I[. Baramahal, a. Krishnagiri Taluk — B ola-Timma-Rayan-Durgara — Gaga- 
na-giri — Jagadevi-Durgam — KavSri-patnam-Krishnagiri — Maharaja-gadai 
— Mahendra-triangalam — Mallappadi — MattCir— Naga-malai — Raya-kota — 
Tatta-kal — Virabhadra-Durgam. B. Dharmapuri Taluk — Adaman-kOttai 
— Dharmapuri — Hogena-kal — Kari-niacgalam — P&lakodu — PappRra-patti 
— Pennagaram — Pernmbalai — Solappadi— -Topptir. C. tlTTANKABAi Taluk 
— B omtnidi — Baddi-Reddi-patti — Hanuma-tlrtam — Harfir — Iramatttlr — 
Kadattiir — Kallavi — Kambaya-nallCir — Morappar — Papi-Reddi-pacti — 
Singarapet — Tenkarai-kOfctai — Tirta-raalai — Uttankarai. 

III. Talaghat. a. Salem Taluk — AttayRmpatti — AyOdbya-patnara — Mallur — 
Namagiripet—Rasipuram— Salem City— Sbevaroy Hills. B. Omalur Taluk 
— Amara-kundi — Jalakdntapuram — Mcchcri — Naugavalli — Omalur — Tara- 
mangalam — Vellar. C. TiruchengOdu Taluk — Edappadi — Kumura- 
palaiyam — MacDonald’s Choultry — Malla-samudram — Kali-patti — Pulam- 
patti— Saiikaridrug — Tiruchengddu. D. Attur Taluk— Aragaliir — Atttlr — 
Bclilr— Ettappar — Gangavalli— Kalrayan Hills — Peddn-Nayakkan-pRlai* 
yam — Sendara-patti — Talaivasal — Tammamipalt — Tidavur — Valap- 
p adi— V Iraga nur. 

I. BALAGHAT— H08UE TALUK. 

Hosur Taluk is the largest in the District, covering an area of 
1,217 square miles. Its extreme length from north to south is 50 
miles, and the breadth from east to west is 43 miles ; the average 
breadth being about 30 miles. It is hounded on the north by the 
Malur and Bowringpot Taluks of Kolar District in Mysore, on 
the north-wost by the Hoskote and Anekal Taluks of Ilangalore 
District, on the west by the Kankanhalli Taluk of Bangalore 
District, on the east by Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri, and on the 
south by Dharmapuri and the Kollegal Taluk of Coimbatore, 
between which and the Hostir frontier flows the Kaveri. 

Not quite half the Taluk, principally the north-western portion, 
can he truly described as Balaghat. The north-western portion 
is comparatively plain ; but broken by an interminable series of 
undulations, some almost ravines from their steepness, and others 
more gentle in their slopes. Most of these have been utilised for 
irrigation, by damming the lower end to retain water, but the 
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works are generally insignificant. The more northerly portion, 
stretching through Attipalli and across towards Sarjapuram, and 
on towards Bagaltir and the Mysore frontier, is almost level 
on the east, commenoing west of Sulagiri and on towards Uddana • 
palli, and thence towards Kela-mangalam, comes a series of rocky 
hills, almost deserving the names of mountains, which stretch away 
towards the Krishnagiri frontier, forming part of the second line 
of the Eastern Grhats. On the south-east, for twenty miles, the 
Melagiris form an unbroken chain, separating the Taluk from 
Dharmapuri. The whole northern and western part of the Taluk, 
as far as J avulagiri and Denkani-kota, is on the Mysore plateau. 
Except where the comparatively scanty cultivation crowds round 
the villages, this tract is generally bare and uninteresting. Beyond 
Javulagiri and Denkani-kota, in a line drawn from a little south 
of the former to about three and a half miles south of Denkani- 
kota, and then onwards in a south-east direction to the Melagiris, 
the plateau begins to sink towards the R'averi in a maze of forest- 
clad peaks and cones. Kundu-kota is as it were the ultima Thule 
of civilization. A drop of 1,000 feet by Tipu’s ghat leads to the 
wildest jungles. Here and there a squalid village struggles 
against wild beastaand fever. The country south-east of Denkani- 
kota is jungly. Towards Kela-mangalam on the east, and. Tali 
on the west, is the usual bare undulating spread of the Hosur 
plateau. It may generally be said that where the Balaghat is least 
prepossessing, as towards Bagaltir, it is most healthy ; and when- 
ever it becomes beautiful, it is unsafe to live in, at least for 
strangers. 

Hosur Taluk was ceded to the Company by the Treaty of 
1799, Buchanan describes it in 1801 as consisting of the Taluks 
of Hosur, Denkani-kota, Kela-mangalam, Eatnagiri, Venkatagiri- 
kota, and part of Alambadi ' on the left bank of tho Kaveri, 
together with the “ Feudatory Lordships” of Bagalur, Sulagiri, 
Ankusagiri, Puuganur and Pedda-Nayakkan-Durgam. In 1803 
the whole tract was transferred to North Arcot, and in 1808 it 
was re-transferred as one taluk to Salem, minus the two Palaiyams 
last named, and Venkatagiri-kota.’ .1 considerable tract 
between the Ane-bidda-halla and the Sanat-kumara-nadi, which 
now forms part of Dharmapuri Taluk,® was also included in the 
territory ceded in 1799. 


* A Taluk of Alambadi existed in 1801 in charge of a Sariahtadar ; it was 
abolished in the following year. It probably consisted of the old five Karais, 
Attarani, Malahalli, Anchetti, Natarapalaiyam and Pikkili. 

‘ Vide p. 14. 

* Vide Vol. I, p. 12, Pikkili and the Morappur Valley. 
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The history of Hosur Taluk is the history of border chieftain- 
cies, of which three survive in the Palaiyams of Bagalur, 
Berikai and Sulagiri. Hosur, Denkani-kota, Ballapalli, Ankusa- 
giri, Eatnagiri, have all in turn been seats of petty Governments, 
while Kundani at the end of the thirteenth century was one of the 
capitals of the Hoysalas, Eamanatha and Visvanatha. The 
intricate manner in which Government villages are intermingled 
with villages belonging to Mysore and the Palaiyams is no doubt 
a relic of feudal chaos, and to this day the British ryotwari villages 
are locally known as Kumpini Ilakd, while Mysore villages are 
described as Raja Ilakd, and the Palaiyam villages as Sarkdr. 

Hosur Taluk covers four of the principal routes between the 
Mysore plateau and the Baramahal, and on this fact its history 
chiefly hinges. The four routes are — 

(1) The Budi-kota Pass^, from Krishnagiri, via the Mar- 
kanda-nadi valley, to Budi-kota, in Bo wringpet Taluk of Kolar 
District. 

(2) The Sulagiri Pass. 

(3) The Anchetti Ghat, between Denkani-kota and Penna- 
garam. 

(4) The Palakodu-Eaya-k5ta Pass which lies wholly in 
Krishnagiri Taluk. 

The Budi-kota Pass, now almost forgotten, was one of the 
principal routes between the Baramahal and the Balaghat in the 
days of Haidar and Tipu.* Its approach was guarded by the Fort 
of Krishnagiri, and its entrance was flanked by the Durgams of 
Balakonda-Eayan and Ankusagiri. No doubt the selection of 
Kundani as a capital of the Hoysala Kingdom of Eamanatha, in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, was due to its proximity to 
this Pass, which must even then have served as a main channel of 
communication between the upland and lowland territories of the 
Hoysala king. Its former military importance is testified to by the 
rough track which still bears the name Dandv. Oni or Army Eoad, 
which branches from the Krishnagiri-Sulagiri Eoad at the 7th 
mile from Krishnagiri, near the village of Puliyanjeri, and passes 
by way of Nidusal to Manavarana-palli. There it splits. The 
eastern branch passes east of the Palmal Eidge via Singiri-palli 
to Kama-samudram in Kolar District. The western branch 
rims from Manavarana-palli via Sigarala-palli, and west of the 
Palmal Ridge to Budi-kota. 


* The Budi-kota Pass is clearly marked on a maj) in the India Office, dated 
1800, drawn np by Mr. Mather, of the “Purgunahs” of “ Oussoor, Banglore. 
Solegeery and Ankusgery.” 
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The Sulagiri Ghat is rather steep ; the road for about 8 miles CHAP. XV. 
east of Sulagiri undulates tediously ; the real ghat begins 
with the 167th mile from Madras, and dips down past the foot — 

of Balakonda-Rayan-Durgam. At the point where the road 
debouches on the Baramahal, the roadside is strewn with enormous 
blocks of gneiss in wild confusion, the debris of aeons of denu- 
dation. This ghat seems to hare sprung info importance since the 
British occupation, as affording a more direct route between 
Bangalore and Madras, 

The Anchetti Pass leads through the heart of jungle-clad ( 3 ) Anchetti 
mountains that lie between the Sanat-knmara-nadi and the Ghat. 
Kaveri, a tract now included in the revenue villages of Anchetti, 
Natara-palaiyam, Dodda-manchi, Betta-mugalalam, Mada-kallu, 

Taggati, Urigam, Kottaiyur and Manjakonda-palli. There is 
little doubt that this tract was at one time far more thickly 
populated than it is at present. A glance at the 4" Forest Maps 
shows that the whole area is dotted with deserted village sites, ^ 
now buried in Forest Reserves. A ride through the jungles 
reveals abundant traces of former habitation and cultivation, such 
as hill-side terracing, revetted wells, and fragments of brick and 
pottery. At Kolimur, not far from Anchetti, are the remains of 
a slag mound, the relic of a long extinct iron-smelting industry. 

The whole area is intersected with a net-work of roughly paved 
causeways, which still afford means of communication from 
village to village. The Reserved Forests enshroud many Inam 
villages, long since forgotten and uncared for, and a glance at the 
English Inam Registers shows that the decline had set in long 
before the Inam Settlement. The ethnographic character of the 
population is significant. Unlike the Kolli-malais, Kalrayans or 
Paehai-malais, the tract is peopled by a heterogeneous congeries 
of castes The ryots are mostly Lingayats. Kapus ere well 
represented. Ruxubas, Lambadis and Irulas are no doubt 
appropriate inhabitants of such regions, but there are also 
numerous settlements of Cbucklers and Pariahs, while a few stray 
Potters, Goldsmiths, Blacksmiths and Weavers seem to indicate 
the former existence of an industrial activity now defunct, 

Trade is now mostly in the hands of Muhammadans, Vaniyars 
and Komatis. 

The reason for this reversion is not far to seek. Constant 
reference is made in Buchanan to the injuries suffered by^ the Gaudas 
at the hands of the Lambadis or Brinjaris, who followed the 


» Forest Reservation wiped ont 21 entire revenue villages in Hosiir Taluk 
which had come nnier the Paimaish Survey, to say nothing of hamlets, Inams, 
etc. : vide B.P, No, 212, dated 15th July 1905. 
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army of Lord Cornwallis. There was abundant evidence of this 
wherever Buchanan went. “No exertions of our officers could 
prevent the Brinjaris from plundering not only the enemy, but 
also the villages belonging to the Company, that were in the 
neighbourhood of their route.” ^ There is little doubt that 
regular trade-routes existed in the eighteenth century between the 
Balaghat and the lowlands, by way of the Kaveri valley, and that 
the commissariat requirements of both Tipu and the British wore 
a heavy drain on the resources of the villagers, who tenanted the 
adjoining tracts. The British occupation, in the course of a 
century, has had the effect of advancing the Tamil at the 
expense of the Kanarese, and the Ijingayat population has gravi- 
tated towards their natural home in the Mysore State. The Great 
Famine of 1877-78 led to the complete desertion of many villages 
and Forest Eeservation followed before the ryots could reclaim 
their lands. Hence it is that many square miles of cultivated 
land have in the coarse of a century lapsed into Jungle. 

The main route from Denkani-kota to the lowlands led, via 
Kundu-kota, Anchetti and Natara-palaiyam, to Biligundlu on the 
Kaveri. A branch from Anchetti led, via Geratti and the Ane- 
bidda-halla, to Pennagaram. For about a mile both north and 
south of Anchetti the remains of a fine avenue are still to be seen , 
hut the rest of the old ghat road has vanished. The condition of 
the ghat was thus described in 1804 by Lieutenant Warren of 
the Geological Survey. 

** The difficult part of the pass begins about a mile south-east of the drug 
(Mallikaj-jana-Dargam) where it enters the jungle j the descent (for about half a 
mile) is moderate ; but it becomes steep and extremely rugged on its reaching 
Tolur-kota hill. The rapid descent is abont 6 furlongs in extent, and is totally 
impracticable and perhaps unimprovable, to carriages of any description. It 
took me twenty minutes to descend it on foot, and it was with difficulty my palan- 
quin followed. From the foot of Tolur-kOta hill the road becomes tolerably good, 
still descending gently and crossing several times a small river, formed by 
several nullahs rising in from (sic) the adjoining high grounds, and met by the 
two nullahfl which we have noticed in Mallikarjuna-Durgam vale. The pass 
maybe considered to end about Iw'o miles north-east of Anchetti, Although the 
pass be impracticable to every kind of carriage, yet, notwithstanding its great 
steepness, it is by no meaus difficult of access to people on foot, the road being 
generally clear, and wide enough to admit of four men marching in front, and, 
though extremely rocky, the stones are, excepting at very few places, so ranged 
as to afford a good and safe footing. The length of the pass may be taken to 
bo about 5 miles through a very thick jungle much infested with tigers. The 
ri^er at the bottom is about 30 yards wide, and was dried up in May.” 

“ Pack bullocks and ponies,” adds Mr. Ijc Fanu, “ do find their 
way up and down, and horses have been led this way ; but the 
experiment is not one that can be commended, even if the horse 


^ Buchanan, Vol.I, page 417* 
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be a friend’s and not one’s own.” Southward from Anclietti for a 
distance of about 2 miles the path is fairly level. It then grad- 
ually rises, passing for about 6 miles through Forest Eeserves, 
and then gently descends for some 4 miles to Natara-palaiyam, a 
village dominated on the west by Chikka-Betta, and on the south 
by Ohellappan-Betta. The hamlet where the Forest Bungalow 
is located is called Station-ur, from the Police Station which for- 
merly existed there. South of Natara-palaiyam the path follows 
the boundary between the Natara-palaiyam and Biligundlu 
Eeserves, dropping sharply to the Kaveri at Biligundlu. 

The Balaghat is well protected from aggression from the 
plains by a chain of hill forts. The first line of defence consists of 
(1) Ankusagiri-Durgam (3,038') and Kundani-malai, which flank 
the Markanda-nadi valley, (2) Balakonda-Eayan-Durgam (3,046'), 
overhanging the approach to the plateau from Krishnagiri bv the 
Sulagiri route, (3) Eaya-kota (3,239'), guarding the western ghat 
from Krishnagiri, and (4) Vlrabhadra-Durgam (3,038'), flanking the 
ascent from Palakodu. The two latter are in Krishnagiri Taluk. 
Sulagiri-Durgam (2,895') supports the two first-named forts ; An 
chetti-Durgam (3,192'), Nilagiri (3,054'), and Tiyarana-Durgam 
(2,930') menace any advance from Eaya-kota on Kela-mangalam or 
Hosur, while Hude-Durgam (3,182') and Eatnagiri (2,805') guard 
the gorge of the Sanat-kumara-nadi. The hills to the west of 
the Taluk are dominated by the fort of Melagiri, which gives its 
name to the hills, and at the head of the Anchetti Ghat stand 
Kundu-kota (3,319') and Mallikarjuna-Durgam (2,996'). 

At the foot of most of these mountain strongholds are the 
remains of fortified petas. Many of these are now deserted, and 
overgrown with prickly-pear and scrub jungle, but their sites are 
still marked by traces of earthen ramparts topped by a crumbling 
mud wall, by fragments of brick and pottery, one or two revetted 
walls, a few grindstones or oil-mills, sometimes a ruined temple 
or a tamarind grove. Many of these peta sites lie on the saddle 
which joins tw'O or more hills, each hill being fortified, and the 
peta site itself, in many cases, appears to have been artificially 
levelled before the town was built. The foot of the durgam is 
often entirely girt by a line of ramparts, and tier after tier of ram- 
parts, pierced by cleverly fortified gateways, protected all access- 
ible approaches. The last few hundred feet of the ascent usually 
lead across a glacis of bare smooth rock, perfectly commanded 
by the ramparts of the main stronght)ld, and down these rocky 
inclines the garrison, it is said, poured oil in time of war, to 
impede the approach of an assailing force.' 
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* Cf. Bice, Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 192. 
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Village Forts. 


Almost every village in the Taluk is fortified, or rather has a 
fort attached, for, except in the larger villages, there are no dwell- 
ings in the fort itself. The fort is usually square, and consists of 
a simple mud bank revetted with uncemented stone. This hank 
is surmounted with a wall about 6' high, made of hard red earth 
mixed with lumps of quartz. This material is very hard, and 
stands weathering well. The wall is irregularly loop-holed. The 
loop-holes are circular and, viewed at a distance of a few yards, 
are invisible. The corners of the forts are usually strengthened 
by semi-circular bastions. If the fort is large, similar bastions are 
built in the centre of each side, The entrance to the fort is 
generally a gateway of four rough upright monoliths, surmounted 
by a roof of horizontal slabs, on which some tons of earth are 
piled to increase the downward pressure. The four uprights rest 
simply on rough plinths, and are not sunk in sockets. The sta- 
bility of these structures is wonderful, for they have stood the 
wear and tear of a century or more, unimpaired. The gates were 
of heavy timber, and many still survive. At the side of the gate- 
way is usually a small wicket, built on a similar principle, and 
not more than 4' high. 

Against modern weapons such defences would he ridiculous, 
but they must have afforded adequate protection against Maratha 
marauders. Every village had a few musketeers, and their pre- 
sence behind invisible loop-holes would render the approach of an 
enemy without artillery unpleasantly dangerous. When raiders 
came, the villagers would take refuge in the fort with their wives, 
children, chattels and grain, and they would he fairly safe. Some 
of the forts are very small ; a fort even 20 yards square would 
suffice for a small hamlet. 

It is a matter of surprise, considering their limited resources, 
that the PoligArs of Hosur Taluk were able to equip and main- 
tain small armies, hut if each Poligar could maintain, in every 
village of his Raj, an average of ten musketeers at his heck and 
call, it would be simple enough for him to concentrate a thousand 
fighting men at a few hours’ notice. 

The former martial character of the population of the Taluk 
is testified by the number of Umbilikkai (military service) Inams 
or Bakta-maniyams (“ blood-fiefs ”), as they are called, which are 
scattered over the Taluk, especially in t lie Palaiyams, where they 
are generally located near the foot of the passes to the Baramahal. 
These military fiefs are usually enjoyed by settlements of VSdars 
or Kurubas, both of them fighting castes, which still preserve 
their military traditions. The proportionately numerous Muham- 
madans in the larger villages are probably descendants of Haidar’s 
and Tipu’s garrisons. 
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The Land Revenue is distributed as follows : — 

Area. Demand (Fasli 


Ryotwari (including Minor Inams and 

8$. ULS. 

1320). 

BS. 

Forest) ... , . 

873-48 

2,06,672 

Permanently settled estates 

332-83 

27,171 

Shrotriyain and Inams ... 

10-63 

11,919 

Total ... 

1,216-94 

2,45,762 


The Mitta Bjstem never came into force in the Taluk. The 
estates are the Palaijams of Bagalur, Berikai and Sulagiri. 

Byotwari occupation, Fasli 1320 (1910-11) — 

Extent. Assesstnent. 

ACS. &S. 

Wet 9.670 54.605 

Dry 135,936 1,46,706 

The Taluk is not remarkable for its irrigation facilities. In 
the Penuaivar basin the largest tanks are those of Morasur * (in an 
enclave in M3'sore Territory, 8 miles west-by -north of Hosur ; 
irrigable ayakat 222 acres), Jujuvadi (195 acres), the Nagendram 
Tank at Belakonda-palli (207 acres), and the Chandrambiidi Tank, 
north-west of Hosur (142 acres). The Aliyalam Anaikat* 
Channel irrigates 235 acres. At the head-waters of the Sanat- 
kumara-nadi are the tanks of Tali (110 acres) and Sarandapalli 
(127 acres), and lower down the river, on the borders of Dharma- 
puri Taluk, is the Amani-Talav *, otherwise called the Krishna- 
Eaya-Samudraui, in Perijanur, which irrigates 388 acres. 

The area covered by Forests amounts to 216,520 acres, an area 
larger than that of any other taluk in the District. The reservation 
of an additional area of 29,280 acres to form No. 207, the Hude- 
Durgam Reserve, is almost completed. The Reserves, which 
number 28, are as follows : — 


Number and Name. 


29. Ayyur 

30. Marinda-halli 

31. Gulhatti 

32. Manchi 

37. Javulagiri ... 

38. Tali 

39. Noganur 

40. Denkani-kOta 

66. Toluva-Betta 

67. Anchetti 


[ Area. | Date of reservation. 




ACS. 

6,892 

1-6-87. 



6,176 

1-5-87. 



8,028 

1-11-87. 



5,184 

1-6-87. 



7,763 

1-10-87. 



8,160 

1-9-87. 


.. 

3,462 

1-9-88. 


.. 

2,950 

1-12-87. 



8,109 

1-8-87. 



9,554 

1-7-87. 


* Imperialt 
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Hosur Number and Name. 

Talck. 

Area. 

Date of reservation. 

Poresta Natard-palaiyam 

Borests. Biligimdlu 

ACS. 

12,323 

1-8-87. 

15,051 

1-1-88. 

70, Kestur 

14,463 

1-5-87. 

71. Bilikkal 

13,426 

1-8-87. 

72. Mullahalli 

9,964 

1-10-87. 

73. Taggati ... 

10,728 

1-8-87. 

125. Galigattam 

6.200 

15-9-92. 

124. Kesbur Extension ... 

6,361 

15-9-92. 

126. Tali Extension 

3,168 

1-3-93. 

27. Panai 

17,761 

15-8-01. 

200. Sanamavu ... 

4,794 

15-5-03. 

173. Ubbarani 

11,940 

15-11-03. 

202. Urigam 

7,984 

1-11-05. 

204. Kempakarai 

6,474 

1-6-06. 

205. Toluva-Betta Extension ... 

1,168 

1-6-06. 

206. Nijani'Sandira Agraharam 

424 

15-7-06. 

203. Hnlibanda .. 

8,010 


207, Hude-Dnrgam 

29,290 



Commnnica- Malur on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway was, 
tiouB. until recently, the only railway station accessible to and used by 

the people of the Taluk. The Morappur-Dharmapuri railway 
extension was opened to traffic in 1913, with important railway 
stations at Hosur and Kela-mangalam, There is a heavy traffic 
along the Trunk Koad from Bangalore to Krishnagiri via Hosur 
and Sulagiri, and along the Malur road. The Kaya-kSta road is 
of less moment. The roads connecting Hosur with Kela-manga- 
lam and Denkani kota are also important ; that to Tali less so. 
Quite recently the forest tract between Denkani-kota and 
Pennagaram has been opened up by the Ane-bidda-halla road, and 
a forest road also runs from Kundu-kota to Ayyur. 

There are toll-gates at the Chinnar bridge, just outside Hosur 
on the Malur road, and at Sulagiri on the Madras Trunk Road, 
and ferries over the Kaveri at Dabbaguli and Anuguli. 

Industries. There are no industries of importance. Except in Hosur and 
Berikai, there is very little weaving. The Hosur weavers are 
mostly Devangas by caste, those of Berikai are Sales. Most 
of the cloths worn are imported. Silkworms are reared at Beri- 
kai. Kamblis are made at Anchetti-Durgam, and also at Devera- 
palli in the Bagalur Palaiyam. The latter are finer in texture than 
the former. Grass mats are supplied by Muhammadans, who 
import them. Date mats are made by Pariahs, Oddas and Vedars, 
and baskets by Koravars. Bangles of glass were formerly made at 
Kela-mangalam, but the competition of imported goods killed 
the industry. Oil manufacture is confined to wild gingelly, pungam 
and castor. In Sulagiri Palaiyam jungle-wood is converted into 
charcoal, and is exported to Bangalore in large quantities. 
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The Taluk is well supplied with weekly markets. There are 
shandies on Sundays at Kela-mangalam (taken over by the Taluk 
Board in 1887) ; on Mondays at Ballapalli (Taluk Board), Pattu- 
kottai and Tirtam ; on Tuesdays at Attimugam (Taluk Board) 
and Erudu-kottai ; on Wednesdays at Hosur (Taluk Board 1899), 
Bagalur, Matagonda-palli and Veppana-palli ; on Thursdays at 
Mattigiri and Denkani-kota ; on Fridays at Javulagiri (Taluk 
Board 1906), Sulagiri (Taluk Board 1893) and Berikai; on 
Saturdays at Tali (Taluk Board) and Uddana-palli. The average 
income for the 7 Taluk Board shandies is about Es. 1,330. The 
most important market in the Taluk is Kela-mangalam, where from 
one to two thousand people congregate from Hosur, Dharma- 
puri, Palakodu and Kaveri-patnam. Here the dhall and rice of 
the BaramahM are exchanged for the ragi and beans of the 
Balaghat and a big trade in cattle is carried on. Next in import- 
ance comes Ballapalli (between Denkani-kota and Tali) frequented 
by people from the forest villages, who come to purchase salt, 
chillies, rice, cloths and kamblis. This is also a market for 
cattle of the Mysore breed. The grain trade of Hosur is chiefly in 
the hands of Komatis at Hosur and Sulagiri, and Tamil Vaniyars 
at Denkani-kota. Cattle are purchased direct from the ryots by 
dealers from the low country. Bice and Bombay salt are im- 
ported from Bangalore, and cloths from Madras by rail via Mftlur. 
Gingelly-oil is imported from Kaveri-patnam by Komatis. 

Anchetti-Durgam : a hill fort 3 miles eastward of Kela- 
mangalam, and about half a mile from the Kela-mangalam-Raya- 
kota Road. It was strongly fortified in the days of Haidar and 
Tipu, and guarded Kela-mangalam against attack from below 
ghats. The hill itself, a survey station, is 3,192' in height ; it is 
wedge-shaped, and on the south it is narrow and sheer. The ascent 
lies from the village of Anchetti-Durgam, the Beta of former 
days, slightly fortified with a slender stone wall, and built on a 
stony platform on the north flank of the hill. The ascent leads 
through some remarkable cleft boulders, 30' to 40' in height. 
There is not much space available on the summit, and very little 
remains of the original masonry of the fort. The place is 
pitifully overrun with prickly-pear and aloes. There is a small 
temple on top, with a stone h'/iffam and mndt; a natural cleft, in 
which water stands perennially, crosses the summit in a direction 
parallel to the main axis of the hill.^ 

Anchetti-Durgam was held by Tipu when the Third Mysore 
War began, and surrendered to Major Gowdie’s Brigade, along 


1 A sketch of Anchetti-Durgam is given in Allan’s Fieics in the Mysore Country. 

8-a 
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CHAP. XV. with Nilagiri and Eatnagiri, between July 15th and 20th, 1791, 
An'chetti- prior to his famous attack on Eaya-kota. It was garrisoned by a 
Dcr^m. detachment of the 7th Madras Battalionh Again in the Fourth 
War, Anehetti-Durgam surrendered along with Nilagiri to Major 
John Ouppage, commanding the 1st Battalion, 6th Eegiment, on 
March 5th, 1799 

Abkosagiri. Ankusagiri (altitude 3,0-38') so called from its fancied 
resemblance to an elephant goad,* lies about 5 miles east of Sulagiri, 
and was the ancient capital of the Masti (Berikai) Poligars. The 
construction of Fort and Peta is said to have been begun by one 
Ankusa Eayalu, king of Kundani, who lost his kingdom to the Masti 
Poligar Chokka Gaudu.^ Chokka Gandii completed the building, 
and, on the capture of Masti by Venkoji, Pedda Chokka Gaudu 
transferred the capital to Ankusagiri. Ankusagiri itself was lost 
to the Marathas a few years later, but regained with the help of a 
force from Magadi. In 1766-7 Ankusagiri was taken after a 
four months’ siege by Haidar Ali, and the PoUgar fled to the 
Marathas at Chittoor. His capital was restored to him on the 
conclusion of peace between Haidar and the Peshwa. On the 
advent of Colonel Smith, the Poligar threw in his lot with the 
English, and on Colonel Smith’s withdrawal, Haidar again 
attacked and took the capital, which remained in his and Tipu’s 
hands (except for a short interval during the Third Mysore War) 
till the arrival of Lord Harris in 1799. 

The Peta was protected on the south by the drug itself, and 
on the north by a lesser hill known as Gaditha-Gutta, which bears 
traces of fortification. Even in the paimaish accounts the spot is 
spoken of as “ old village site, ” but little remains to indicate the 
once important town, except a few potsherds and one or two grind- 
stones in a wilderness of prickly -pear. There is a small temple 
dedicated to Timmaraya,the ancestral deity of the Poligars’ race to 
the upkeep of which is allotted the village of Chinna-Sadanapalli, 


' W-lson II, pp. 200-210. 

* Bpatson, p 55. An interesting account of the capture of Anehetti-Durgam 
on Joly 18, 1791, is given on pages 132-5 of the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
July 1912. '1 he hero of the assault was Lieutenant Corner. The approach to 
the Third Fort was 80 strong that “ five old women with brickbats might defy 
Lord Cornwallis in such a place.** The writer states “ the best mode of attack ” 
on such hill forts is “to pash foiward with gons at once and by firing at the 
lower walls till the numerous iuhahitants retire up to the top of the Hills, when, 
slevating the guns, every shot striking amongst a crowd of people mixed with 
the garrison, the governors are overpowered by the cries of women and 
cbildi en, and are obliged to surrender, ” 

* The name is, according to another version, said to be derived from “ Ankusa 
Eaya,” a name belonging to several members of the Jagadeva Haya Dynasty. 

* Vide a. V. Derikai, j»p. 126, 127. 
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yielding a revenue of about Ee. 200. To the east is a level CHAP. XV. 
maidart, the mahd-nmmrd hayil or parade ground where, on the Avkdsagiei. 
ninth day of DasaiTi, the Poligar used to review his troops. Every 
Eebruary a festival is held on the Peta site, at which some 1,000 
people congregate, and the poor are fed. The sites and uses of 
former buildings ^ are still remembered, and the old names are 
preserved. In the lowest line of fortification is a gateway, 
leading to what was once the “ Palace ” and “ Durbar Hall, ” 
with the “ Zenana ” beyond it. The “ Hall of Audience ” is still 
marked by a few tiers of granite steps. 

The Durgam is said to have been protected by seven lines of 
fortification, of which very little now remains. The summit is 
roughly of horse-shoe shape, very smooth, and, in the west, oast 
and south, very precipitous. 

On the top is a small temple, and the remains of another 
“Palace” with a neatly curbed iolti (cistern), and traces of 
brickwork of substantial character, the bricks being well burnt 
and exceptionally large, and the mortar excellent. When 
Ankusagiri was abandoned by the Poligar, its inhabitants 
migrated to the village of Bastala-palli, otherwise known as 
Ankusagiri-Kottur or Puthur, “ new town.” A few of the 
residents still enjoy Umbilikkai Inams, fiefs granted by the 
Poligctrs as a reword for military service ; these inamdars are of 
Vedar caste, the ancient fighting caste of the country, to which 
the Kangundi Zamindar belongs. 

Bagal^, head-quarters of the Palaiyam of that name, bagalph. 
(population 2,325 in 1901, falling to 1,699 in 1911), lies on the 
Hosur-Malur road , on the right bank of the Pennaiyar. Hosur 
is 7^ miles distant, Malur 1 3. From the left bank of the river a 
branch road runs to Eerikai, 7? miles. 

The Port covers about 18‘20 acres, and is enclosed by a 
substantial earth rampart, measuring about 300 yards from east to 
west, and a little less from north to south, and a well defined 
moat, which was probably filled from the Chuckler’s Tank. At 
each of the four corners is a big mound which served as bastion 
and watch-tower. The main entrance is in the centre of the eastern 
rampart, close to the road, and is elaborately protected by a doable 
wall. 

The Fort contains but two dwelling bouses. Most of the 
Fort site is let out for grazing. Shade is afforded by a grove of 
tamarind trees. There are live temples, all of poor workmanship, 

^ A Queen of “ Ankusa Eayalu ” is said to have be«Hn a Minakahi Ttmple 
which for soire reason or other was left unfinished. 
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one of them dedicated to Chudanatha, the family god of the 
Poligars, evidently an nnder-study of the Chudanathesvara of 
Hosur. The annual feast of this deity in April or May is of some 
importance. In each corner of the Port is a deep stone-revetted 
step- well. Towards the western rampart, irregular mounds of 
earth and a covered gateway mark the ruins of the Poligar’s 
Palace, Here are remains of stone terraces carved with elephants, 
ducks, and the mythical monster ydli. West again of these 
mounds is a small raised maiddn covered with turf, said to have 
been used by the Poligars for tournaments. 

The portion of the village which abuts on the river is not 
unpicturesque. Below the bridge (built in 1867) are the ruins 
of an ancient dam,* which ponds back the water in a perennial 
pool. The river bank south of this pool is lined with bathing 
ghats, and dotted with small mantapams and temples. N. W. of 
the village, close to, the bank, are the tombs of former poligars, 
and E. of the road are the ruins of a pretentious brick mansion, 
built by Mari- Nan jappa Nayanivaru. East of this, under a 
splendid banyan tree, is a matam, the temple-tomb of a saint named 
Nama Dasappa, in whose honour camphor and eoco-nuts are 
offered by Nagarattu Chettis and Devangas. 

The Palaiyam contains 89 villages, of which 28 are “ Whole 
Inams,”^ enfranchised by the Inam Commissioner, the quit-rent 
on them being credited to Government. Of the remaining 61 
villages, seven were rented out by the 
ACS. Poli^rs (17) Vira-Chudappa and (18) 

Occnpied ... 10,750 1,048 Mari Nanjappa on permanent leases ; 

2 241 438 remaining are farmed on ordinary 

ryotwari tenure. The area under wet 
and dry for the 61 villages, as given by the Special Settlement 
Officer in a report of 1904, is shown in the margin.** The revenue 
collected by the Poligar in Fasli 1313 (1903-4) was Es. 16,962, 


made up as follows : — 

BS. 

1. Eyotwari . . 

. . 14,856 

2. Permanently rented villages 

380 

3. “ Ayilvar ” Inams ’ . . 

739 

4. Grass Pattas 

.. 784 

5. Tree-tax, charcoal, fees, etc. 

203 


•The upper reaches of the Pennaiyar were formerly sparned by several 
anaikats, constructed probably in the palmy days of the Palaiyam, bnt now in 
rnins. Three miles above Bagalur is a mined dam called the “ Akbar Anai.” 

B. P. (Eev. Sett.) No. 10 of 16th January 1905. 

®I.e., Inams granted by the PoligSr since 1800 on his own authority, but not 
recognised by the Inam Commissioner. 
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Grass pattas are considered revocable at will, and if a darkhaet CHAP. XV. 
is put in for tbe assignment of grass-land, tbe grass renter is given BioAtuR. 
the option of relinquishment or assignment 

The Bagalur Poligars ^ (unlike the Kanarese Poligars of History. 
Berikai and Sulagiri) are Telugu Vaishnavas, and claim kinship 
with the Nayaks of Tanjore, the Kandiyan monarehs of Ceylon, 
the Rayas of Vijayanagar, the J agckdeva Rayas of Ohennapatna and 
the Naraganti Poligars of Chittoor. Their Gurus are Telugu 
Smarta Brahmans, who enjoy the Inams of Baira-sandiram, 
Mara-sandiram and Chenna-sandiram. 

The original seat of the family was Hosur, which, according to 
tradition, was granted to the founder of the family, Gutalu 
Gurappa Nayanivaru, by the Raja of Anegundi. 

According to the Poligar’s narrative, it was the sixth Poligar, 
Erri-Errappa II, who selected the site of Bagalur on the banks of 
the Pennaiyar, and built a fort there, naming it the “Gate 
Town,” as it guarded his territory from invaders from the north. 

Of the next three rulers nothing is recorded, but in the reign of 
(10) Errappa II, Hosur is said to have been captured by the Raja 
of Mysore, and the seat of the Palaiyam was, in consequence, 
permanently shifted to Bagalur.* 

The next item of interest in the history of the Palaiyam is the 
advent of the Marathas, which the Poligar’s narrative dates in the 
reign of (14) Nanjappa III, 1758-78. The Marathas, it is said, 
levied a peshkash of 6,000 pagodas from the Poligar in the belief 
that he was lord of Hosur, but the tribute was reduced to 2,000 
pagodas on proof that Hosur had been annexed by Mysore. The 
incident is possible, as Haidar pledged Kolar District and the 
adjacent territories to the Marathas in 1767, and again in 1772, as 
security for the ransom of his kingdom. It was in 1760 that 
Haidar became master of the Baramahal and the upland Palaiyams, 
and it is said his vice-regent (probably his brother-in-law 
Makhdum Ali) was content with a peshkash from Bagalur of 
2,000 pagodas, and that, with access of power, Haidar raised the 
tribute to pagodas 5,000. 

During the First Mysore War the Bagalur Poligar, as vassal 
of Haidar, had a delicate game to play. Haidar was too fully 
occupied elsewhere to defend him against the British, and yet if ho 
sided with the latter, they were too weak to thwart Haidar’s 


^ For the history that follows, I am indebted to the courtesy of Srlman 
Pattayam Errappa Nayanirarn ; material assistance has also been given by 
M.R.Ey. H. Sampangi Kaiuayya. 

“ For the earlier Poligars, and the capture of HosOr by the Mysoreans 
see pp. 137-8. 
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CHAP. XV. vengeance. He did wisely by offering no active opposition to the 
BiGALCK. British, and at the same time protesting to Haidar, with perfect 
truth, that he was unable to resist. As soon as Colonel Smith 
reached Araleri in June 1768, he learned that Makhdum Sahib 
had taken post under the walls of Bagalur. On the evening of 
June 28th Captain Cosby, with a light and well-equipped detach- 
ment, was ordered to beat up his quarters. “ Owing to the 
unexpected length (18 miles) and impediments of the route, the 
day had dawned before he came in presence of the enemy, and 
after a vigorous effort, in which Makhdum sustained a trifling loss, 
Captain Cosby, perceiving the attempt to be fruitless, desisted 
from the pursuit.” ' The sequel was the capture of Hosur. In 
November of the same year Bagalur was the scene of a terrible 
disaster to the British through which Colonel Wood, out-manoeu- 
vred by Haidar who feigned an attack on Hosur, lost all his 
supplies, and was compelled to fight his way towards Kolar, and 
was only saved from annihilation by the approach of Major 
Fitzgerald and the opportune delusion of Haidar that Colonel 
Smith was with Fitzgerald’s force. The story is told by Wilks.® 

“ Bagalur, liVe moat of the fortresses in that country above the rank of a 
walled village, had a little fort or citadel, the habitation of the chief, his officers, 
and garrison, and a walled town ccmiected with it on one side, the residence of 
the agricnltaral, commercial, and mixed classes of the oomumnity ; and the place 
was garrisoned by one of the best corps in the service of Muhammad Ali, under 
the command of Captain Alexander. It had been found on tr ial that the gate of 
the petta was too uaiTOW to admit the 18-ponnders, and they were accordingly 
left with a guard at the outside. 8ome of the most portable of tbe stores were 
removed within the fort : the mass of stores and baggage was deposited without 
much order in the streets, and the draught and carriage cattle bad chiefly taken 
shelter under the walls; bat when the enemy A columns appeared, returning 
from Hosur, the cattle were driven with precipitation within the town. These 
apparent ramparts are geneially no more than mere single walls of mnd from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, aod not exceeding a cubit in breadth at the summit. 
Tlie gateway is couverted above into a turret for musketry ; and if, at the 
exterior angles, there he other similar turrets, these, with the distant fire of the 
fort, hardly ever furniahing a true flanking defence, are considered a respectable 
protection against cavalry, which they are chiefly intended to resist. But it is 
evideni, unless time be given for erecting platforms for musketry along the 
interior of the curtains, that the infantry without and within such a line of 
defence are not far removed from a state of equality. Haidar approached in 
several distinct columns, preceded by cannon and attended by pioneers and 
ladders to clear the breaches or surmount the walls. Captain .Alexander 
personally directed his cliicf attention to the pi eservation of the 18-ponnders, 
but on finding that the enemy had penetrated in the rear of both his flanks, he 
retreated with haste towards the fort. The ofiicer left in charge had fortunately 
ordered the gate to be shut on the first moment of his perceiving an enemy 
within the petta wall ; without this precaution everything must have been lost. 
The few sepoys that had been left within the fort now manned the ramparts 
with confidence, and kept up a brisk fire, which assisted in preventing the enemy 


' WUks, Vol. 1, p. 339 


* Wilke, Vol. I, p. 353. 
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from outtiug off Captain Alexander’s rctieat. The camp-followers and man.y of CHAP. XV. 
the inhabitancs, on perceiving the entrance of the enemy, pressed into the petta B^galoe 

towards the gateway of the fort, men, women, and children, driving camels, 

horses, and oxen, with the hope of obtaining admission. Tiiis was prevented by 
the precaution which has been stated, and a sceoo ensued too horrible for 
description : the heavier and m(»re active animals pressed forward on the weaker 
until they were piled on each other in a mass of dead and dying, of wliich the 
human beings formed too large a proportion ; and the perils which the retreating 
garrison encountered in clearing this dreadful scene, to be drawn up by ropes 
into the fort, were not inferior to those which they sustained from the pursuing 
li; enemy, Haidar made no attempt on the fort, but the l8-pounders were quickly 

put in motion, the mass of baggage in the petta was placed upon his spare carts 
and tumbx’ila, but chiefly on the gun carriages, which weie loaded to the utmost 
that each could carry, and successively despatched on the road to Bangalore, 

The arrangcQients were completed, and the whole of his army nearly out of 
sight, before Colonel Wood’s return t.o lament the loss of above two thousand 
human beings, an equal number of draught and carriage bullocks, two 18'pound» 
era, and nearly the whole of the stores, baggage, and camp equipage of bis 
army. On the 20th he returned to repair one of the errors of his precipitation 
by throwing some ammunition and stores into Hosur.” 

After the withdrawal of the British and the Peace of 1769, 

Haidar took his revenge on tho unluek}' Poligar, demanding a 
war indomnitj of 15,000 jmgodas. Before the indemnity was 
paid, Nanjappa II died, and his sou (15) Chudappa, unable to meet 
Haidar’s demands, became a fugitive till Lord Cornwallis’ invasion 
restored him to his ancestral possessions, which ho held for the 
British till tho Peace of 1792, On the withdrawal of the British, 

Tipu promptly expelled the Poligar once more, and the latter died 
in exile. 1 His son Muttu- Virappa was at the time residing in 
Kandy (Ceylon). On the arrival of Lord Harris’ army in 1799, 
the British recognised Nanjappa, a younger brother of the absentee 
Muttu -Virappa, as regent, and Nanjappa is said to have rendered 
yeoman service to the British in the campaign which ended with 
the fall of Seringapatam. 

On December 20, 1799, Captain Graham issued a sanad^ in 
favour of the regent Nanjappa, fixing the 'peshkash at pagodas 2000, 
the amount levied by the Marithas, plus 150 pagodas on account 


* Within a year, i.e., in 1703 according to the I’oligar’s uairative. On March 
6tb, 1799, however. General Harris issued au Istiar-uama to “ Chudappa Nayudu, 
Poligar of BSgalur ” to the following effect : — 

“ Tipu Sultan has determined to do injury out of severe enmity to the three 
Sarkars, the English, the Peshwa and the Nizam, with the help of the P’rench, 
and has intention to rule all countries and keep them under his control as soon 
88 the French come. We hare come to your zilla with all the forces. \Ve have 
no intention to do injury to your people. On the other band onr intention is to 
protect you and do good to you in every way. On account of this Lieut.-Colonel 
Alexander Read Bahadur has been appointed as Subadar for the whole of Mysore 
which is coming under the control of the Company,” 

^ The Sanad declared that the Samastanam had been annexed to the Company 
and placed in charge of Nanjappa Nayudn, and that the peshkash should be 
paid at the Krishnagiri Treasury in four equal instalments from February 
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CHAP. XV. of Sarishtadar’s pay. The total was oonvortod at Rs. 6,370-10-0. 

Bagalur. Jj^ 1801 Muttu-Virappa returned from Ceylon., and was recognised 
by Government as Poligar, the Regent Nanjappa being granted 
the village of K ustana-palli as Inam. In 1802, Mr. David Cock- 
burn had the Palaiyam surveyed, and ho found the value of the 
land enjoyed by the Poligar himself, exclusive of inamsand other 
alienations, to be Rs. 20,036-7-5, and he proposed to raise the 
tribute to Es. 16,026-8-0. The Board, however, considered that a 
peshkanh which amounted to 80 per cent, of the assessment on the 
cultivated area was too high, and were not prepared to extend the 
principles of Mitta Settlement to the Palaiyam. Tn 1809, and 
again in 1811, the Collector was directed to submit proposals for 
a permanent settlement of the Palaiyam, but the order was not 
given effect to. 

In 1815 the Palaiyam was attached by Government for arrears 
of peshkash, and it remained under Government management till 
1823, whan it was handed over to Vira-Chudappa, the eldest son 
of Muttu-Virappa. While under Government management the 
estate was surveyed and assessed (1818), and the paimash accounts 
(Fasli 1229 = 1819-20) were drawn up. In 1821 (Fasli 1231) a 
permanent assessment {hdyam-tlrva) was fixed on each holding ; 
and in the same year enquiries were made into Inam tenures, and 
the Inams of Karnams, Tottis and Talaiyaris were resumed, the 
emoluments of these village servants being commuted into cash 
payments. 

Vlra-Chadappa was entrusted with Magisterial and Police 
duties, and there are several orders extant, issued by Messrs. Orr 
and Gleig, directing him to apprehend thieves, to maintain 
detectives, to furnish the Hosur Tabsildar with peons, to report on 
robber gangs, etc., and to assist generally in maintaining the 
public security. 

Vira-Chudappa died in 1841, and was succeeded by his son 
(18) Mari-Naniappa. The latter speedily became involved in 
debt. In 1868, on a recommendation of the Inam Commissioner 
made in 1861, a senad was tendered to the Poligar, settling the 
peshkask in perpetuity. The Poligar. however, rejeeted the offer, 

to Jnne. The Poligar was onlered to make all inams recognised by 

Tipu ; he was to assess fully any inams newly created within the previous three 
years by Tipn's Amildar or Sarishtadar, and was asked not to collect taxes for 
articles exempted from Sdyar dues in the Baramahal. Further, “ should any 
dispute arise in the interior of the Samastanam, yon should hold Panchayat and 
settle the same* Ton should conduct matters in accordance with the orders 
which we may issue on Sarkar business. You should keep Tahsali, Kavali, etc., 
and an establishment of 50 peons under your control under the pay of the 
aforesaid Samastanam and dismiss others. Yon need not keep a lari^er 
establiahment.” 
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believing that the possession of a mnad would render it easier for 
his creditors to realise their claims against the estate. The conse- 
quence of this refusal was calamitous. ■ The sequel to the litigation 
that ensued was the sale of the Palaiyam, in execution of a decree, 
on January 23, 1883, the purchaser being Kotta-Nanjappa Chetti, 
who was put in possession in February ) 884. Meanw'hilc, in 1 871. 
the Government, in resuming the right to levy duties on salt, excise, 
looms, markets, etc., allowed a reduction in the peshkash of 
Rs. 815-13-6, the demand falling thereby to Es- 5,554-13-6. 

In 1885 the ex-Poligar Mari-Nanjappa died, and Govern- 
ment seeing “ no reason to depart from the principle decided upon, 
with regard to the treatment of unsettled Palaiyams which have 
passed away from the original holder’s families,” directed “ that 
the Bagalur Palaiyam be fully assessed at the ordinary ryotwari 
rates that the peshkash demand on the estate pending survey 
and settlement be raised, with effect from 1st July 1886, to 
Es. 14,483, which represented the rental under the late Poligar’s 
management (Es. 16,092), less a deduction of 10 per cent. 
(Rs. 1 ,609) for the trouble of collections ; and that “ the Collector 
should not deal directly with the ryots so long as the estate stands 
registered in the name of another.” In 1886 the purchaser 
“ formally and finally agreed to take the Bagalur estate ” on a 
peshkash of Es. 14,483. 

In 1893 Errappa-Niyanivaru (a/««sVira-Chudappa),8onof the 
last Poligar Mari-Nanjappa, repurchased the estate from the heirs 
of Kotta-Nanjappa Chetti, hut he has not yet succeeded in pursuad* 
ing Goveromeut to reduce the peshkash to the original figure. 
The estate again came under Government management for arrears 
of revenue in November 1898, and in 1901 it was restored to 
Errappa-Nayanivaru on his liquidation of the arrears. 

Balakonda-Rayan-Durgam (shown on the survey maps 
as “ Bol-Konda Erug ”) is a lofty bill, 3,046' in height, lying 4 
miles south-south-west of Ankusagiri, and about half a mile north 
of the spot where the Sulagiri-Krishnagiri road dips in earnest to 
the plains (i.e., at the 167th mile from Madras). It is the highest 
peak of the ridge that here marks the limit of the Mysore Plateau, 
and stands like a sentinel gnarding the Sulagiri Ghat. The hill 
is ascended from the north-west, where relics of the old Peta can 
be traced. Eemains of a rampart skirt the base of the hill, and 
another wall encircled the summit, hut the ground -plan of the fort 
cannot easily he made out. There is a little temple on top, sacred 
to Balakonda-Eaya-ewami,’ the Vigraham of which has been taken 


CHAP. XV. 

Hagalor. 


Balakonda 

Bayas- 

Ddbqam. 


1 According to the Berikai tradition Sadanapalli Ganda II of Bfrikai built 
a temple at Balakonda-Rayan-Durgam, and act up a Krishna Vigraham there. 
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to ICurabara-palli, at the foot of the ghat, and near at hand are a 
few “ Pagoda trees,-” presumablj planted to supply the temple 
with sw’eet-smelling flowers. It is believed that if any worshipper, 
who lacks issue, vows that if a son is granted him, his name shall 
be Balakonda, his prayer will be fulfilled. 

Berikai, head-quarters of the Palaiyam of that name, is a 
village of 2,501 inhabitants, situated about 7 miles cast of Bagalnr, 
and 10 miles north-west of Sulagiri. It is also connected by road 
directly with Malur Hailway Station (15j miles). 

The village is picturesquely situated to the south of a large 
tank (the Pedda-Cheruvu, as it is called), constructed, according 
to tradition, by Kuppammal, daughter of the fifth Poligar. Under 
the bund it is believed that seven sugar-boiling-pans, full of 
treasure, are buried. 

The village is protected by a mud fort of the usual type, 
within which is the “ Palace ” of the Poligar, a not very pre- 
possessing range of buildings. 

Berikai is noted for the rearing of silk-worms, an industry 
which gives occupation to about 30 Muhammadan households, 
Borne 15 acres in the village are cultivated with mulberry trees. 
The weekly shandy held on Fridays is not of much importance. 

Berikai Palaiyam covers some 139 square miles (88,762 acres). 
It contains 170 villages, of which 95 are ryotwari, 35 rented, and 
40 are inam or shrotriyam. The holdings in Pasli 1310 (1900-1) 
covered 16,724 acres and the net land revenue demand was 
Rs. 33,096, The peshkash under the sartad granted in 1873 is 
Es. 7,190-10-6. 

The Palaiyam formerly possessed a wealth of forest growth, 
but during the regime of Puttanayya (1872-94) most of the tree 
growth in the northern portion of the estate was cut down and 
gold on the Kolar Gold Fields. There is still enough furityi 
and putigam left, however, to feed the charcoal industry, which 
finds its market in Bangalore. The chief products are honey, 
wax, the seeds of Slrychiiot nux-vomica, Pongamia glabra^ and wild 
castor-oil, and the bark of Cama auriculata, (avaram) and 
0, fistula (konnai;. The annual lease for gathering bark in 
Fasli 1321(1911-12) realised nearly Rs. 3,000, but this is an 
exceptional figure. Grazing fees form the chief item of forest 
revenue and have fetched nearly Rs. 5,000. But the total revenue 
for forests does not usually exceed Es. 7,000. 

Berikai and Sulagiri were once united in the Palaiyam of 
Ankusagiri, which itself was an appanage of Masti. The Poligars 


Thp- proceeds of puogam and tamarind are credited to Land Revenue, 
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of Ankusagiri, like the Zamindara of Panganur, were Kanareae 
Lingayata.i 

Masti is a village in the Malar Taluk of Kolar District, 9 
miles south of Malar itself. Masti, according to Mr, Eiee, 
“ appears to have been founded in the I6th century by Chokka 
Dabati, a petty chief from the neighbourhood of Conjeeveram, 
who fled to save his daughter from disgrace by the ruler of that 
ooantry. He was summoned to Vijayanagar, where, having ren- 
dered some important military service, he was confirmed by 
Aehyuta Eaya in the possession of a territory yielding a revenue 
of 20,000 pagodas, and made Masti his capital.” ® 

The sixth Poligar, Chokka Gaudu II, is said to have added 
Ankusagiri and Sulagiri to his Eaj. Of him the family narra- 
tive relates — 

“ This part of the country was then ruled by Ballala Eayalu and 
Anknsa Eayalu, Rajas of Vijayanagar, and the places named were 
given to Chokka Gaadu for his assistance to Ballala Eayalu in his 
contest with Kritapati Vijaya Eama Eayalu, then attackiug Madura, 
the victory, as usual, being due to the valour of the Poilgar of Masti. 
Ankusagiri, according to this theory, is so named from Ankusa-Rayaln, 
who erected a fort and petta on the dorgain, which he held to be a 
suitable place for a capital, the chief town before this having been 
Devar-Kunduni, constructed by Kundani Eayalu, a former ruler. 
When Chokka Gaudu got possession of Ankusagiri, he completed the 
buildings in construction and built a temple to Tiinmarayasami, 
whither, under the inspiration of a dream, he brought an ancient idol 
from Gttdisadauapalle, said to have been so named because the 
Devastanam was first built by Sahifdeva, one of the Pandavas. This 
is the family God and the Samadamm seal is made in its name.” 

These historical allusions are nebulous The Hoysalo Ballalas 
ceased to exist soon after 1300 A.D., though Kundani continued 
to be of importance under the First Dynasty of Vijayanaear. 
Buchanan however, refers to a Poligar of Denkani-kota, who 
possessed a town named Balabully,” and took the title of 
Belalia Eaya, and was ousted from his dominions by Jagadeva 

‘ Tradition has it that they were originally Morasu-Kapu by caste, and that 
they were converted to the Ivtngayat faith in the time of KenipS Gannivarii, 
after the bifurcation of the Samastanam into the Palaiyams of fierikai 
and Sulagiri. The family priests were, it is said, Tamil Vadagalai Ayyaiigars, to 
whom the villages of Madivalam in Sulagiri and Pannapalli in BSrikai were 
granted as hiams. 

^ Mysore QaxeUeer, 1897, Vol. II, p. 141. This is corroborated by the 
traditional history of the Masti Samastanam, published by Mr. LeFami in 
Vol. II, pp. 189-192 (quoted below). The name Chokkanayaa occurs, 
however, in inscriptions dating from 1296 to 1301 A.O. 

® Bncbanan II, p. 504, 
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CUIAP. XV. Eaya of Chennapatna.* “ Ankusa-Eaya ” is the name of more 
Berikai. than one of the descendants of Jagadeva Eaya I, the defender of 
Penukonda.^ “ Kritapati Vijaya Rama Eayulu must have been 
one of the rulers of the last Vijayanagar Dynasty, though which 
one is uncertain.® The narrative seems to imply that Chokka 
Gaudu II acquired Sulagiri and Ankusagiri as a reward for 
assistance rendered to the Poligars of Chennapatna and Denkani- 
kota, at a time when the latter were throwing off their allegiance 
to the ruler of Penukonda, a set of circumstances that would fit 
in with the troubled period following the death of Venkata I in 
1614.^ 

Chokka Gaudu’s son (7) Sadanapalli II is said to have reigned 
forty years, and it was in his time, apparently, that Sulagiri was 
separated from the Palaiyam and given to his younger brother, 
Hiranya Gaudu.® 

The next Poligar of note is (12) Pedda Chokka Gaudu III, 
presumably the scion of a collateral branch. In his reign Masti 
was lost, “ having been taken after a four months’ siege by 
Venkoji Eao, Sirdar of the Maratha forces then at Kolar.” Shabji, 
Yenkoji’s father, was made Governor of Kolar in 1639 by the 
Bijapur Government.® In 1674 Venkoji was master of Tanjore. 

The thirteenth Poligar, Sadanapalli Gaudu IV (Pedda Chokka 
Gaudu’s son) “ruled Ankusagiri for thirty-four years (1656- 
1690), and endeavoured to retrieve the fortunes of his house by 
an attack on Masti, in which ho was defeated by the Maratha 
Sirdar, and lost his own life and that of thousands of his follow- 
ers ; on this, his family fled to Maharaja-gadai.” At the time of 
this disaster, Sadanapalli Gaudu’s brother, Kempe Gaudu, was 
in the house of his father-in-law, the Poligar of Magadi, and 
the marriage alliance with the powerful house of Magadi stood 
him in good stead. With the help of the Magadi forces Kempe 
Gaudu recaptured Ankusagiri, and ruled it for fifteen years 
(1690-1705), after recalling his relatives from Maharaja-gadai. 

“ lu the reign of his son (15) Kariyappa Gaudu III (1705-1750), 
Ankusagiri was invaded by Vlranna, a General of Nanja Eajayya of 


* Not necessarily Jagadeva Raya I. ^ Vide p. 169, 

3 Rama III (third son of Tirumala, the survivor of Talikota) marched 
against Madura between 1584 and 15S6, The allusion to Ankusa«Baya seems, 
however, to require a later date. Rama IV became Raya in about 1620 (£jf. 
Tnd, VIII, Appendix II, p. 10), but no Madura expedition of his is recorded. 

* Vide p. 170, a.v, Jagadevi and foot-note, 

^ Mr. M. D. Cockbnrn, in a letter of 1822, attributes the bifurcation, to 
Haidar, but the dite he gives is antecedent to 1750, and cannot therefore be 
accepted. 

® Rioe, Mysore Gazetteer II, p. 136, 
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Mysore, who suffered defeat at the hands of the Ankusagiri General, 
who mustered 200 horse and 8,000 infantryto the battle. Nanja EaJ, 
infuriated at the defeat, disgraced Viranna, and set out to retrieve the 
disaster in person ; on which, Kariyappa Gauuivarn, prudently 
thinking that the enmity of so powerful a ruler was likely to ruin him, 
purchased peace by the cession of Pernmal-palli and Karavanpalli, 
now amani villages in the Hostir Taluk.” 

Chotka Gaudu IV reigned nine years (1762 to 1771), during 
which the Samasthanam was twice lost and regained. 

“ In 1766-67, Ankusagiri Dcrgam was taken after a four months’ 
siege by Haidar’s forces, and the Poligar fled to Ohittoor, where he 
took refuge with Achanna Pandit Raoji. Soon after this the Peshwa 
Madhn Eao ^ halted at Sira, to which Ankusagiri was then attached 
on an expedition against Mysore. Chokka Gaudu IV gave his 
adherence to the Peshwa's cause, and was rewarded, on conclusion of 
peace, by the restoration of Ankusagiri, for which the Peshwa granted 
a sanad, pesKkash being payable to him.” 

“In 1768, on the arrival of Colonel Smith, the Poligar, who had 
an old grndge against Haidar, paid his respects to the British 
Commander, who gave him part of his forces to attack Haidar. The 
Poligar made such good use of this assistance that he annexed 
Krishnagiri, Denbani-kota and Batnagiri. But, on the conclusion of 
peace, the English forces were withdrawn and the Poligar was left 
out in the cold. Haidar immediately proceeded to settle old scores 
with him by taking Ankusagiri, the Poligar taking refuge with the 
English at Ambur. At this juncture the Peshwa again came to Kolar 
and Betamangalam ; there Chokka Gaudu joined him and got some 
troops, to assist him in attacking Haidai’. In this at first he had a 
partial success ; but fell into the tiger’s claws near Sulagiri and was 
taken prisoner, his army being dispersed.” 

“Peace ensuing (1772) between Haidar, and the Marathas, the 
late Poligar’s son (18) Kempe Gaudu IV (1771-1813), got a sanad 
from the Peshwa for his old Samastanam; but his post seems to have 
been a sinecure, as Haidar kept his gains, and Kempo Gaudu fled to 
Ambur. On the approach of Lord Cornwallis in 1792, the Poligar 
agreed to hold Ankusagiri and Masti again under tribute to the 
English; but on the conclusion of peace, Ankusagiri fell into the 
Sultan’s hands, and Kempe Gaudu had to retire into English territory, 
where he was told off to keep an eye on Tipu’s movements, taking 
up his residence at Kangnndi. When the war of 1799 broke out, he 
went to Berikai, and thence joined General Harris, then advancing on 
Seringapatam, by whom he was restored to office ; since then the 
Poligars have resided at Berikai. The claim to Masti being put 
aside. Captain Graham, the Assistant Collector of the Buramalial, 
gave a sanad for the Palaiyam, fixing the peshkash at pagodas 2,680 
(Es. 7,941).” 


CHAP. X7. 
Beeikai. 


■ Madhu Raos’date is 1671-72. 
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CHAP. XV. The management of the Palaiyam was then assumed by 

Bebikai. Government, who eventually permitted Puttanayya, otherwise 
called Vlrabhadra Eao, a younger brother of Appu Eayalu, to 
succeed. A sanad was granted him in 1873, and his tenure lasted 
to 1894, when he died, leaving a widow and an infant son Vira- 
Chokka Eao. The Palaiyam was at once taken over by the Court 
of Wards, but on February 17, 1907, Vira Chokka Eao died 
before attaining his majority. Litigation followed, and the 
estate is now (1912) under the management of a Eeeeiver appointed 
by the District Court. 

Betta- Betta-mugalalam, a small village in the heart of the Melagiri 

shtgalaiam. plateau, enclosed between the Sanat-kumara-nadi, the Ane-bidda- 
halla and the Tirumalavadi valleys. It is of little interest, except 
for the attempt of Col. F. G. Shaw to start an estate near the 
hamlet of Siddapuram. Glenshaw is a park-like clearing, many acres 
in extent, level, grassy, dotted here and there with some splendid 
trees, and encircled with forest and rocky peaks. The remains of 
Col. Shaw’s bungalow are still visible, and he is said to have 
resided here for three years with his family. The place was 
abandoned at the time of the Great Famine. The work of the 
planter is seen in the varied flora of the surrounding glades, 
and here and there a chance coffee tree is met with. 

The villagers are Vellikai Vellalars of the Eaya-kota Gadi, 
and the existence of a stone oil-mill ^ and a stone Balipltam near 
the shrine of Hanuman suggest that Col. Shaw was not the first to 
open up this charming spot. In fact, this plateau must at one time 
have been thickly populated, as is evidenced by the remains of 
Melagiri Port, some four miles due north of Glenshaw. The 
way thither lies between the Ayyur and Maranda-halli Reserves, 
through the villages of Mukkana-kere and Kuridi-nattam. The 
clearings and terracings round these villages, and the tanks and 
wells, prove that these villages were once much larger than they 
now are After quitting Kuridi-nattam, the path dips into a cool 
shady evergreen forest, and emerges on to the bare rock glacis 
that always marks the approach to a bill fort. The fort is the 
largest, and perhaps the worst built, in the District. The 
ramparts are for the most part made up of facings of rough 
unhewn stones, piled up anyhow, with loose rubble between. The 
eitadol is protected by a rampart, which is little more than one 
foot thick at the top, and has a platform seven or eight feet wide 
behind it. The bastions, both of the main fort and of the 
citadel, are square. The stones are lichen-covered, and the place 


1 Stone oil-niilU .md .-i larije Siva Temple are to be found in the Tirup- 
pattur Javadis, in a spot now far remote from either Brahmans or Vaniyars, 
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is unusually free from prickly-pear. To the west the fort is 
protected by a sheer precipice overlooking the hamlet of Kuchu- 
vadi and the Denkani-kota plateau. To the north the ground 
slopes sharply to a saddle, beyond which is another fortified hill, 
an outlier to the Melagiri plateau. On the saddle, it is said, was 
once located the Old Peta, with a snndai-vithi (market street). 
To the south-east a large clearing on a natural terrace marks 
the site of Bennattam village, now deserted. The view in all 
directions is magnificent, 

Biligundlu, a tiny settlement of Christians, who cultivate no 
lands, and whose livelihood depends entirely on cattle-breeding 
and fishing. In the adjoining “ unreserve ” are traces of terracing, 
which show that the spot was once the centre of a good-sized 
village. Biligundlu belongs to Manchi taraf, and it was formerly 
important as the point whore the Anchetti route from the 
Balaghat debouches on the Kaveri. On the opposite bank of 
the Kaveri, a few miles lower down the river, is the site of 
Alambadi, once the capital of powerful Poligars,' but now a 
tangle of prickly-poar. Presumably the xilambadi Poligars 
levied blackmail on the traffic that passed up and down the 
Anchetti and neighbouring ghats. A Taluk Board ferry was 
lately located at Biligundlu, bat the traffic is very slight, for there 
are no villages on the Coimbatore side of the river within a 
wide radius. 

Denkani-kota is situated at the junction of three roads, 
which connect it with Tali (10 miles), Hosur (1(5 miles) and Kela- 
mangalam (8 miles). A fourth road runs south to Kundu-kota 
(8 miles), the head of the Anchetti Ghat. 

The town, like Hosur, is tripartite, and consists of (1) the 
New Peta, (2) the Old Peta and (3) the Fort. 

The New Peta is well and regularly laid out. The shandy 
site is south of the town on the Kundu-kota road, and adjoining 
it is an excellent camping ground. 

The Old Peta, or Car Town, which lies to the south-east of 
the New Peta, was at one time thickly inhabited. It now 
contains barely a dozen houses, tenanted chiefly by Ayyangar 
Brahmans interested in the temple worship. The four principal 


' “ The Poligars of Alambadi were called ‘ Aralappa Naidns,’ and were of the 
Bni (Boya) caste, who among the Telogus are the bearers of palanquius. They 
were troublesome ruffians, who pos.sessed the rough country on both sides of the 
Kaveri as it descends the ghats, until the last of them . . . was hanged by 

Haidar’s Brahman Amildar of Kaveripuram ” (Buohanan F., p.420). Alambadi 
still gives its name to the local breed of cattle (vide sapra Vol. I., p. 34), For 
Alambldi Taluk, vide p. 107, footnote. 
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streets of the Old Peta were laid out in a regular square, surround- 
ing the famous Vishnu Temple of Betray a-swami, which enjoys a 
tasdik allowance of Es. 1,820 odd per annum. The Temple 
compound is about 135' broad (north to south), the southern 
wall is 203' long and the northern wall is 244' long. The shrine 
of the goddess is south-west of the main shrine, an unusual posi- 
tion. South-east of the main entrance is a large teppa-kulam, 
about 220' square. The Car festival is held in Chittrai (April- 
May, 12 days after the Telugu New Year’s Day), and about 6,000 
persons used to resort to it, but plague has killed its popularity. 
The old Car, which was of the usual six-wheeled type, and 
required 1,000 persons to move it, was aocidently destroyed by fire 
in 1906, and a new Car was built in 1909. A large number of 
the inhabitants of the villages round Denkani-kota are named 
Betraya in honour of the god. 

The Port is well situated on high ground, commanding the 
approaches from Tali, Hosur, Kela-mangalam and Anehetti. In 
shape it is an elongated rectangle, the longer sides running north 
and south. Its northern face is close to, and parallel with, the 
Tali road, west of its junction with the road from Hosur. The 
western rampart runs as far as the Big Tank, from which part of 
the moat could be filled. Old maps show the fort to have been 
built in three sections. This probably accounts for the unusual 
shape of the general plan, the northern compartment being a 
recent addition. A good deal of the rampart was demolished and 
levelled at the time of the Great Famine. Within the fort limits 
are a few straggling houses and temples. 

Denkani-kota formerly was the seat of an independent Poli- 
gar, who took the title, according to Buchanan,^ of Ballala Eaya, 
but had no connection with the Hoysala Ballalas. The title 
Ballala Eaya is said to have been derived by the Poligar from 
the village of Balahalli (or Balla-palli) an important market 
3 miles south of Kakkadasam, the half-way village between 
Denkani-kota and Tali. The Poligar was ousted from his domi- 
nions by Jagadeva Raya of Chenuapatna, whose successors were 
in their turn expelled by the Mysore Odeyars.® Denkani-kota 
surrendered to Captain Cosby in July 1768, shortly after the fall 
of Hosur.® 

Gtinunalapuram, “ The City of the Lotus,” once the site of 
a large town, now a petty poverty-stricken village of little over 
1,100 inhabitants, situated 5 miles north of Tali, on the Anekal 

* Bnchanan II, p. 504. 

‘ Of. the traditions of the Bsrikai Palaiyam, above, p. 126. 

’ Wilson I, p. 250. 
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road. It is said to have been once adorned with 101 temples.^ A 
temple to “ Chenu-Mari-amman,” on the outskirts of the village, 
is reported to have been at one time in the heart of the town. 
Near this temple is a curious slab, carved with a representation of 
a boar-hunt with dogs. Close to this a new temple, in the form 
of a modern shed, has been erected to “ Plague Mari-amman.” 
Near this are two fine stambhams, about 3 yards apart, one carved 
with a Nandi, the other with Pillaiyar, which are said to have 
been part of a sacred swing. A short distance to the west are the 
temples of Narasimha and Devagirisvara, each of which enjoys a 
small tasdik. The “ caves ” are about a mile away. What useful 
purpose they served is not known. Perhaps they were the abode 
of Rishis, perhaps they were used for refuge, or for storing 
treasure. Not far from the caves is a large matam, with a shrine 
to Virabhadra, a large building, once the residence of the Lingayat 
Guru. Gummalapuram is famed for the festival held in Septem- 
ber to Gauramma, the mother of Vignesvara. Even now some 2 
to 3,000 persons are said to attend the Jdtrai, and, before plague 
came, the numbers reached 10,000. The temple is 'a very small 
one, and there is no image to Gauramma ; on feast day an image 
is made of mud from the tank, and, after the expiry of a month, 
the image is thrown back into the tank. Gummalapuram is said 
to have boon the residence of 770 Lingayat Rishis. 

Hosiir, the head-qtiarters of the Taluk and of the Sub- 
Collector’s Division, was formerly a place of military importance, 
for it commands all lines of communication between the 
Baramahal and Mysore. In fact, any force advancing from the 
low country by the Eaya-kota or Sulagiri Ghat roads, or even by 
the Anehetti traot, or through the rough country between 
Veppana-palli and Berikai, must pass within easy striking 
distance of Hosur. Hosur is connected by a good straight road 
with Bangalore (25 miles) on the north-west, and with the railway 
station of Malur (20 miles) on tire north-east. Beyond Malur the 
road continues to Kolar. Tali is 1 7 miles distant, Kela-mangalam 
12, Denkani-kota 16 and Raya-k5ta 21. It is hoped that Hosur 
will shortly be connected by rail with Bangalore. 

The name Hosur is the Kanarese equivalent for “ New 
Town.” It is variously mis-spelt “ Oossoor,” “ Oussoor,” 
“ Ussour,” “ Usur ” or “ Ussur.” 

Like Denkani-kota Hosur consists of (1) the New Peta, 
(2) the Old P6ta (Chudavadi) and (3) the Port. 
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The New Peta is situated on the sloping ground east of the 
stream which carries the surplus water of the Eama-Nayakkan 
Tank. It consists of two main streets (Kacheri Street and 
Kammala Street), which run east and west, and are cut at right 
angles by the Malur-Mattigiri road. The place is, on the whole, 
badly and irregularly built. The frequent visitations of plague 
have not encouraged the building of good houses. Moreover, the 
town is feverish. Some of the inhabitants, disgusted with living 
in make-shift shanties during the annual plague exodus, have 
begun to erect new houses on the higher ground along the Malur 
road. It would probably be a good thing for the general health, 
if most of the existing site were abandoned. Proposals have been 
made for opening up a new town-site, the locality selected being 
on the higher ground east of the Mattigiri road. The town itself 
is between 2,850' and 2,900' above sea level, the Pagoda Hill 
being 3,126'. 

The public buildings of the Peta are poor and antiquated. 

' The old Taluk Kacheri was built by Mr. M. D. Cockbum in 
1825-26. It is to be replaced by a more up-to-date building to be 
erected on the high ground behind the hospital. The Sub-Jail is 
inconveniently isolated from the Taluk Office and the Police 
Station. The primary school and the Police Station, at the east 
end of Kacheri Street, originally formed one building, in which 
the District Munsif held his Court. The main school building is 
an improved Orr’s Choultry. The whole Peta presents a depres- 
sing aspect of desolation and decay, the only redeeming feature 
being the gigantic coco-nut palms which line the main streets. 

The D.P.W. bungalow at Dinnur, half-way to Mattigiri, 
is in a higher and healthier situation. At Dinnur is also located 
the quarters and office of the Inspector of Salt and Abkari for 
Hosur Circle. 

A dispensary was opened on March 19, 1824, in a building 
now used by the Taluk Board as a store-room, situated north of 
the town, on the Bangalore road. It was placed in charge of the 
Medical Officer of the Eemount Depot, assisted by the Hospital 
Assistant attached to the Sub-Collector’s Office. The appointment 
of a second-class Hospital Assistant was sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment, who supplied instruments and a year’s medicines gratis. 
The dispensary was supported by voluntary subscriptiuns, and 
managed by a local committee, of which the Sub-Collector was 
President. A grant-in-aid of Es. 500 was sanctioned by the 
Hosur Local Fund Board towards the expenses of maintenance. 
The present hospital was begun on May 25, 1875, and opened 
in J uly of the following year. The building is on the slope of the 
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hill eastward of the Eama-Nayahkan Tank. The wards are CHAP. XV. 
ill- ventilated, and infested with Anopheles from the tank. The Hosck. 
institution was placed in charge of a Civil Apothecary from 
July 1, 1878. 

South of the hospital is a little Anglican church, built by local 
subscriptions about 1874, and handed over to the S.P.G. Mission. 

Mission work did not, however, flourish under the auspices of that 
Society, and in J uly 1908 the building was lent to the London 
Missionary Society, who had shortly before started work in the 
town under the Rev. George Wilkins. A Mission Hall, to be used 
for preaching, lectures, and as a reading-room, is under construc- 
tion in the heart of the town, the foundation stone having 
been laid on February 16, 1912. 

The population, owing to the ravages of famine and plague, 

6^360 shows little sign of progress. Figures 
5,889 for the last four decades are given in 
6,095 *1^0 margin. A little over one-ninth 
5,913 of the population is Muhammadan. 

The water-supply, in times of drought, is execrable. The 
Eama-Nayakkan Tank is the main source, and it is alleged that the 
recent acquisition of the upper tanks of Jigur and Punapalli by 
the Remount Depot has materially diminished its supply.' A 
scheme has been drawn up for constructing a reservoir on the 
Swarna-mukhi River, and supplying the town with pipe water at 
a cost of Es. 80,000, but the expense was considered prohibitive. 

The Old Peta, or Car Town, lies south-west of the New Town, p^,, 
at the foot of the Pagoda Hill. It is called Chudavadi from the 
God Ohudanathesvara, who presides over the Hill, and for whose 
worship Chudavadi exists. The village is now almost deserted, 
but it is none the less picturesque. The broad quadrangular Car 
Street is now a grassy lawn, fringed with majestic coco-nut palms. 

In former days the street was lined with scores of chattrams for 
the lodging of pilgrims, but these are now all ruined. A few 
mantapams and shrines, for the use of god and goddess during 
the festival, are still intact, and a few huts still cluster round the 
Teppa-kulam, whereon, once a year, Siva and Parvati are honoured 
with a torch-light carnival. The shrines and temples on the hill 
itself are disappointing. The main entrance to the Temple 
precincts was begun on a colossal scale, but the work was aban- 
doned as soon as the lintel was reached, and instead of a majestic 
tower, an absurd toy gopuram a few feet high, of brick and plaster. 


1881 

1891 
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1911 


Vide G.O. No, 1315 I., dated let, October 1908. 
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CHAP. XV. iiaa been perched on top. It is the rjopuram which surmounts the 
.u. 0 ^. porch leading to the inner prakdram that forms so conspicuous 
OUTeta. a landmark for all the country side, but the dignity of this 
structure at close quarters is entirely marred by a hideous brick 
and plaster bull in the foreground, conceived and executed in the 
worst of modern taste. The Temple enjoys a tasdik allowance of 
Es. 1,400 odd. 

Viewed at a distance, the Temple Hill is undoubtedly pictur- 
esque. There is a drawing of it by Henry Salt in Lord Valentia’s 
Travels, two by Lieutenant James Hunter in his Picturesque 
Scenery of Mysore (1805) and another by Thomas Daniell in 
Orme’s Twenty-fow Views of Hindustan (1804).i 

The car of Chlidanatha-swami is one of the largest in the 
District. It has recently been provided with steel axles of 
English manufacture, at a cost of Es. 2,400, and new wheels at 
a cost of Ks. 1,000. It is provided with steel-chains, by which it 
is dragged round the four square streets of Chudavadi. The 
carvings are elaborate, and exceptionally obscene. The annual 
festival is held in March or April, when a large concourse of 
people foregather and draw the car. 

The maintenance of the pagoda afterwards devolved on the 
Bagalhr Poligars, and then on the British Government, which 
commuted the Inams into a tasdik of Es. 1,400-2-6 per 
annum, and finally the temple was vested in Dharmakartas. 

The Port. The Fort, which lies west of the town, and north of the Eama- 

Nayakkan Tank, is large and well built. “ Tipu, like his father, 
respected the skill of foreigners in matters of fortifications, and 
either hired their services or, when captives, compelled them to 
assist in strengthening his forts. Amongst the number was a 
certain gentleman called Hamilton, supposed to be a Captain 
Hamilton of the Engineers, who is credited with constructing 
the Hosur Fort, and whose death has by some been ascribed to 
the anger of Tipu at finding that the Fort was exposed to fire 
from the Pagoda Hill : but this is not the case. Hamilton and 
two other prisoners were massacred on the approach of Lord Corn- 
wallis’ army in 1791. A thrilling tale, under the title of ‘ A Pair 
of Compasses,’ appeared, from the pen of Mr. D. S. White, in the 


^ The above I owe to Mr. J. J. Cotton, who writes of DanieU’s 

drawing “ This view of Oosoore was taken from an adjacent hill. At the time 
Daniell made the drawing, there was an encampment which is represented in 
the distance. It consisted of a detachment of Lord ComwalHs’ armji com- 
maoded by Major Woodbnrne of Madras. In the foreground to the right is the 
entrance to a^pagoda.” This view is No. 14 in Part III of Daniell's Oriental 
Sceitery, 
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pages of the Madras AthenKnm, in the seventies. Mr. White, CHAP. XV. 
when at Hosiir, was struck by the unusual spectacle of a native HosSb. 
mason using a pair of compasses, and learnt from the owner thaE 
his father had been working under Hamilton or ‘ Ambuton ’ on 
the fort, and had struck up a considerable friendship with him. 

According to his account, there was only one other prisoner, a 
youth of about 17, supposed to have been a midshipman ; and, on 
orders coming from Tipu for the assassination of the prisoners, 
the Killedar reluctantly proceeded to carry them into effect. 

The populace are said to have mourned greatly over the news, 
and to have accompanied the victims with every expression of 
sorrow to the place of execution, outside the town. Here, 

Hamilton, on taking leave of his native friend, gave him this 
pair of compasses, all that he had to give, and told him to keep 
them as a memorial, and hand them down as an heirloom in his 
family, which he did. The younger man suffered first, Hamilton 
kindly sparing him the additional pang of witnessing his own 
death, and the elder bravely submitted to his fate, the heads of 
both being hacked off by the village chuckler. Any one who 
has seen the little round-headed knife of a chuckler, something 
like a cheese-cutter in miniature, can imagine the abominable 
barbarity superadded to the crime of murder. When the terrible 
scene was over, Hamilton’s trusty friend, like a true mason as he 
was, begged the bodies of the Killedar, and gave them sepulture 
in his own field, where some crumbling bricks indicated the site 
to Mr. White. The story being brought, in 1876, to the notice 
of the Collector, who happened to he at Hosur, the grave was 
found about one and a half miles from Hosur, on the side of the 
Uddana-palli road ; and opened in view to giving the remains 
Christian burial. When the medical subordinate examined the 
bones, he found the skeleton of a very powerful man, conjectured 
to have been Hamilton, in perfect preservation. There was 
a smaller skeleton supposed to bo that of the midshipman, 
and a thigh hone which could not he accounted for. As some 
doubt, therefore, was thrown on the identity of the remains, 
they were reverently returned to their old resting place, where 
they are likely to slumber undisturbed until the Great Day. 

Had it been known that, as Thornton records, there wore three 
victims, the matter would have been explained, and further search 
would probably have revealed the rest of the third skeleton.” * 

The Fort site is not badly chosen for defensive purposes. 

The southern rampart is partially protected by the Hama- 
Nayakkan Tank, from which the moat can be flooded. The wet 

’ S.D.M., Vol. II, pp. 109, 1/0. 
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lands under this tank in the rainy season would render dangerous 
any approach from the east, and in the dry season would, with 
the help of the artificially sloped glacis which separates it from the 
eastern rampart, afford a clear field, devoid of cover, for musketry 
fire. To the north the ground slopes towards the Chinnar valley, 
and to the west towards the Arasanatti Tank, forming in each case 
a natural glacis. Under modern conditions, however, the Fort 
would he untenable, for its interior would be exposed to artillery 
fire from the Chudesvara hill. Each of the outer ramparts is 
about 300 yards in length, the ditch is deep and wide, and the 
glacis carefully levelled. The chief entrance was at the north-east 
corner, but the elaborate fortifications which defended it have 
been dismantled, and the plan is difficult to trace. The inner 
side of the main defences is honey -combed with bomb-proof 
chambers, which would provide a large force with granaries, 
magazines and barracks. 

On the southern face, immediately over the moat, is the 
residence of the Sub- Collector, now Government property, having 
been purchased from Mr. Brett, who built it (1861-4) after the 
designs of Mr. Latham, c.e. Mr. Brett built it when Collector 
of the District, of which Hosur was then the head-quarters, the 
Sub-Collectorate being at Salem; but, shortly after its completion, 
the head-quarters of the District were transferred to Salem. The 
house is supposed to have cost something like a lakh and seventy 
thousand rupees : but Mr. Brett kept no accounts after the expen- 
diture exceeded a lakh. The cost of the chunam alone was 
Es. 17,000. The house and grounds were purchased by Govern- 
ment* in 1875 for Es. 10,000, ands ome years previous, Mr. Shaw 
of the Eemount Depot could have got it for Es. 7,000, which 
would almost be covered by the sale of the woodwork alone. 

The house is commonly called “ Kenilworth Castle,” from 
which the design is said to be adapted.- Its chief features are a 
lofty tower, which forms a picturesque feature of the landscape 
for miles around, and a large central hall with a beautiful 
Italian clear-story roof. Unfortunately the foundations are 
insecure,® the beauty of the place is marred with unsightly rods 
and clamps, which pin and truss together the weaker parts, and 
there is always the risk that the whole building may collapse and 
tumble over into the moat. 


1 Vide G.O. No. 746^ dated 18th Jaue Ab74» 

^ It is alrto called “ Brett’s BoUj." 

^ The ruHjpart is ** made groand,” and no provision can be made to coun- 
teract the lateral thrust on the moat wall due to the superincumbent weight of 
the building. 
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The house is approached through the southern rampart by a CHAP. XV. 
stone bridge which spans the moat and conneets the compound 
with the Tali road. One of the outlying guest bungalows has 
been converted into the Sub-Collector’s Court House. Another is 
set apart for the meetings of the Taluk Board. Two or three 
Government stallions are accommodated in the Sub-Collector’s 
stables, and the huts of the salustries and their families are close 
by. Opposite the servants’ quarters is a solidly built temple to 
Kotfai-Mari-amman, where 'puja is performed on Tuesdays and 
Fridays with musical accompaniments, and goats and sheep are 
sacrificed almost daily by the pious villagers. Most of the 
compound is cultivated with hariali grass, of which, in a 
favourable season, two or even three crops may he gathered. 

There are two superb specimens of the umbrella thorn in the 
compound. Within the main rampart is an inner fort, about 100 
yards square, of the simple type to he found all over the Balaghat. 

This perhaps represents the original structure which Hamilton was 
called upon to improve. Its walls are roughly parallel with 
the outer ramparts, and at the north-west corner is the usual mound 
of earth, the jenda-medu or flag-sta ff battery. Within this inner fort 
is the Suh-Collector’s Otfice, a plain low building, forming three 
sides of a square. At the south-west angle an old mantapam has 
been built into the structure. In Mr. Brett’s time this building 
was the Collector’s Office. North of the main fort, where the 
stables now stand, was an Agraharam, and on each side of the 
gateway the remains of a temple still stand, the Vishnu temple 
to the west, and the Siva temple to the east. The former 
(Eama-Devaru Temple) is no longer used, the god having been 
transferred in 1891-2 to the Beta (Eammala Street). Fuja is 
still held in the Siva temple once a week. 

South-west of the Fort is the tomb of Walter Elliott Lockhart, 

Collector of Salem, who died at Hosur on January 30, 1850, at 
the age of 49. Lockhart’s memory is honoured also by a cenotaph 
monument in Salem Cemetery. 

Hosur is said to have been founded by Gutalu Gurappa Bistory. 
Nayanivaiu, the first of the Bagalur Poligars, who built a fort, 
a palace and several temples, and planted the hamlets of Mut- 
turayan Jlbl and Suunapu-ralla JibI, to guard the fort on the west 
and north respectively. The Eama-Nayakkan Tank, which 
guards the Fort on the south, was built by Eama, a great-grandson 
of Gurappa, and the Chandrambudi Tank by Kama’s son Chandra- 
Sekhara. Chandra-Sekhara’s son Erri-Errappa in turn built an 
anaikat across the Swarna-mukhi Kiver (or Chinnar as it is now 
called) to the north of Hosur. According to Wilks,* Hosur was 


Wilks, Vol. I, p. 35. 
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CFTAP. XV. taken from one “ Chender Senker ” by Kantirava Narasa Eaja 
flosuB. in 1654, Tbe Poilgar’s narrative, however, assigns the loss of 

Hosur to the reign of Errappa II, a great-great-grandson of 
Chandra-Sekhara.^ To Errappa II is ascribed the construction of 
the Chudanathesvara temple. After the expulsion of the Poligars 
by Kantirava Narasa, Hosur continued under Mysore dominion 
till the wars of Haidar with the British. 

In 1760 Haidar despatched Makhdum Ali to reduce the 
Baramahal, and en route the Poligar of Anekal. Presumably 
Hosur was independent of Mysore at this time, and was restored 
to Mysore rule by Makhdum Ali’s eampaign. 

The British entered Hosur for the first time under Col. 
Campbell on July 11, 1768. The garrison offered no effective 
resistance. In the November following, Hosur was attacked by 
Haidar. This attack drew Col. Wood from the neighbourhood 
of Kolar, and led to the loss of most of his supplies by Haidar’s 
counter-stroke at Bagalur. During Wood’s retreat towards Kolar, 
the Hosur garrison might have created a useful diversion, but did 
nothing. Hosur must have been recaptured by Haidar soon after, 
for the only conquests left to the British by the end of the year 
were Krishnagiri, Kolar and Venkatagiri. Hosur was again 
abandoned by' its garrison to the British under Major Gowdie in 
July 1791. The retreating Mysoreans laid a train for blowing 
np the magazines after tbe entrance of the British troops.* 
Fortunately the plan failed. The place was then garrisoned’by a 
regiment of Bengal sepoys and a detachment of Bengal artillery. 
The fort was handed back to Tipu after the treaty of 1792. In 
the eampaigpi of 1799 Hosur is not even mentioned. 

Hosur was a halting place, in the time of Haidar, on the road 
from Arni to Bangalore, and is spoken of in the “ Memoirs ” 
as “ a pleasant little town, surrounded by a strong stone wall, with 
turrets, and situated in the midst of extensive paddy fields.” ^ 

The following account of Hosur in 1809 is given by Col. 
Welsh : — 

“ Moving on through a very good road, thirteeu miles, t.he Colonel still 
accompanying ns, we reached a bungalow in the fort of Oosoor, built by the last 
Commandant, the late Major Muirhead. This fort is a perfect rein, but the 
fragments record its former importance ; it had two entire walls of solid masonry, 
one within the other, and a stone counterscarp and wet ditch with two large 

1 The Poligar’s narrative gives the date of Errappa II as 1614-74, which is 
possible. Perhaps some confnsion has arisen between Errappa II and Errappa I, 
son of Chandra-Sekhara, who is credited with the founding of Bagalfir. No 
material is available by which the Poligar’s dates can be verified. Another 
account dates the loss of Hosur in 1667, see B.P., Land Revenue, No. 311, dated 
6th June 1883. 

2Wilks, Vol. II, p. 224. > W. J. Wilson, Vol, II, p. 209. 

* jfemoirt of the Late War in Aiia (1788), p. 41. 
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out-works in front of the two j^atewajs. The outer wall had many bomb-proof CHAP. XV, 
apartments below the ramparts, and there was a capital magazine underground j Hosfra. 

besides all this it had a square citadel in the centre, where Tipa*s gamson 

made their last stand. A great quantity of powder must have been expended History, 
in dismantling these beautiful works, as I never beheld masonry so completely 
destroyed. The Peta is a very fine one, and has excellent bazaars, abundantly 
supplied. We found an iron eighteen and a twelve pounder, apparently service- 
able, lying dismounted inside j and there are two fine large falowes (talavs) or 
lakes, in the neighbourhood. In the afternoon we took a walk, the Colonel 
leading the way, to look at a remarkable hill, with a pagoda on its summit, 
about a mile in our rear, which we found would make an excellent post for a 
company, being roomy, and in capital repair. From this hill we also got a view of 
Nundydroog, my new command, distant about sixty miles. The climate is 
delightful, and the water being cold as ice, required resolution to use it early in 
washing; indeed this is the case generally all over the Mysore country at this 
season.” ^ 

Hude-Durgam is one of the Hill Forts which guarded the Hdde- 
approach to Kela-mangalam from the plains below Ghats. It Dcbgam. 
stands about 2^ miles south of the Kela-mangalam-Eaya-kota 
road, almost due south of Nilagiri-Hurgam, and 5 miles south-east 
of Anehetti-Dnrgam. It is easily accessible from the village of 
Puram. The site of the Peta has been deserted for more than a 
century. Its position is indicated by the usual fragments of 
pottery, bricks and tiles, by three big drinking-water wells, and 
by the remnants of a gateway and wall. The wall is thin, and 
tapers to a grit parapet. The gateway is of the type usual in 
village forts, with a small low wicket on one side, and niches for 
watchmen. 

The Durgam is 3,185' above sea-level. The ascent is easy, 
the way being roughly paved. Half-way up, the Durgam rises 
in a sheer cliff, and the ascent is by a flight of step which leads 
through two gateways, each in its own line of rampart. The 
upper gateway is flanked by a natural bastion of rock. 

On the summit of the Durgam is a shrine to Hannman. 

The highest peak is crowned with a gopuram, under which is a 
thick short lingam in a square yoni. The hill top is cleft in twain 
by a chain of jonais. The foundations of several buildings can 
he traced. The fortifications are of inferior quality, and would 
seem to be of rather modern date. There are plenty of ferns, 
mostly hart’s tongues, tail-ferns, and palm ferns. 

Hude-Durgam was garrisoned by Tipu at the outset of the 
Third Mysore AVar, surrendered on 22nd July 1791 (two days 
after the attack on Eaya-kota) to a detachment of Lord Cornwallis’s 


^ Military Rsmin'tscences^ Vol. I., p. 309. 

^ Hnde-Durgam is figured in Allan’s Views (*‘ Woodia Droog and also in 
Hunter’s Picturesque Scenery (“ Gurry Durgam *'). 
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advance guard, and was occupied and not dismantled.^ It was 
re-occupied by Tipu after the peace, and in the Fourth War was 
occupied without resistance by Lt.-Col. Oliver and the Third 
Battalion, Third Eegiment, on March 7, 1799.^ 

Eela-mangalam (population 2,550 in 1911) lies near the tri- 
junction of roads leading to Hosiir (12 miles), Denkani-kota (8 
miles), and Eaya-kota (15 miles), and about 2 miles north of the 
Sanat-kumara-nadi. The origin of the name is uncertain ; possibly 
it is derived from “ lUe ” or “ Icaleh’’’ meaning a fort (ef. killedar). 
It is the most important trade centre of the Taluk, and the chief 
emporium for the exchange of the products of the Balaghat with 
those of the Baramahal and Talaghat. The population is mainly 
agricultural. Esther less than one-tenth of the inhabitants are 
Muhammadans. 


The chief temple is sacred to the village goddess Pattal-amma 
who gives her name to the [large Pattal-amman Tank to the 
west of the town. In front of the shrine is a mantapam for the 
deity to rest in on festal occasions ; in front of that is a high 
swing on which the goddess is swung, and in front of that again 
a platform and stone pillar {Siddi-manu and Siddi-hal), round 
which is swung a wooden imago of Siddi-Viranna. The pujdri 
is Kapu by caste, and the office is hereditary. Puja is done on 
Fridays and Tuesdays, and sheep and goats are slaughtered 
between the mantapam and the swing. An annual car festival is 
held in April or May. 

South-east of the main village is the shabby hamlet of Jibi, 
which lies partly within, and partly without, the site of an old 
fort. The hamlet contains some 50 houses ; it was formerly much 
larger, and contained a considerable Brahman settlement. South 
of Jibi is the Nayakkan-Eri, so called, it is said, because it was 
built by a member of the Bagalur Poligar’s family. 

The shandy site, which is planted with portia {The.spesia 
populnea), and walled, is controlled by the Hosur Taluk Board. 
The weekly shandy is a mart for the ragi of Hosur, the areca-nut 
of Bangalore District, the husked paddy of Dharmapuri, betel from 
Chinnatti, tobacco from Pattukota (near Uddana-palli), Veppana- 
palli and other places in the Berikai Palaiyam, salt from Bombay 
(imported vid Bangalore), gingelly -oil from Kaveri-patnam, castor- 
oil from the surrounding villages, bamboo baskets from Den- 
kanikota, cotton cloths from Annasagaram and Denkani-kota, 
bedsheets (duppatii) from Sulagiri and other places where the 
Togatas have settled. 


^ Wilson, Vol. II, pp. 209, 210. 


* Beatson, p. 
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The most important item of trade, however, is cattle. The chap, xv, 
trade season continues from Arpisi (Octoher-November) to Tai Kkla- 
(January-February), the busiest months being Kartigai (Novem- 
ber-Deeember), and Margali (December-January), when between 
1,000 and 1,500 head of cattle change hands every Sunday. It is 
said that about 80 per cent of the cattle sold are disposed of 
locally, i.e., within a radius of 25 miles, the rest being sold mostly 
to villagers of the south. Most of the cattle are said to come 
from villages within 15 or 20 miles of Kela-mangalam, especially 
from Anekal and Denkani-kota sides. The oattle sold are used 
for agricultural purposes and traction, and there is no business 
in “ milkers.” 

Kela-mangalam was valued by Haidar and Tipu as a military 
position ; it offered great facilities for the concentration and 
victualling of a large force, it lay within easy reach of the 
Anchetti, Eaya-kota, and Sulagiri Ghats, it covered Hosur and 
Anekal, through which lay the two chief routes to Bangalore. 

On the other hand, it can never have possessed any natural 
military strength, and although the proximity of its two tanks 
and their ayahats to a certain extent would protect it against the 
sudden approach of an enemy, it could hardly be capable of a 
serious defence. Possibly Tipu relied for its protection on the 
hill forts of Hude-Durgam, Ratnagiri, Anchetti-Durgam and 
Nilagiri, which he garrisoned in both the Third and Fourth 
Mysore Wars, and which surrendered to the British with hardly 
a struggle. It is curious that on the only two occasions on which 
Kela-mangalam assumed strategic importance, it was occupied by 
an invading force from below ghats. The first occasion was that 
of Makhdura AH’s march to the relief of Haidar, when Haidar’s 
career was all but ended by Khande Rao’s treachery (1760) ; the 
second was the concentration of the British army in March 1799, 
on the eve of Tipu’s final overthrow. 

“The position at Kela-mangalam,” writes Beatson,* “possessed several 
advantages. It was the nearest within oar own territory to the capital of 
Mysore, the most convenient of any which oonld hare been occupied previous 
to the advance of the army ; and being contiguous to Eaya-kota, the departments 
of grain and provi.aions oonld be completed to the largest possible quantity 
which they had the means of carrying. The encampment was convenient ly 
situated for water, and although the enemy's horse had made their appearance 
on the 7th of March, and had been busily employed in bnrning forage, yet a 
sufficient quantity was secured by the vigilance and activity of our cavalry. 

“ It was indeed a satisfaction to observe that this indispensable article was 
in much greater abundance than we had reason to expect. This year’s crop, 
we were informed, had been uncommonly productive; and, althongh the rains 
had almost failed in the Carnatic, it was evident, from the quantity of water 


1 Beatson, pp. 69, 60. 
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which remained in all the reseryoirs, as far as could be seen to the westward, 
that the rains had been very plentiful in this part of the peninsula. 

“ On the 10th March, at day-break, the army moved by the rif^ht from 
Kela-inangalam. The cavalry were in advance, the baggage on the right, the 
Nizam’s contingent, which had inarched by the left, moved parallel, at some 
distance, on the right dank of the army : a strong rear-guard protected the 
interval between the columns. By this order of march, the whole of the 
baggage, being between two columns, was well secured. Parties of the enemy’s 
horso were in all directions, and weie active in burning the forage and destroy- 
ing the villages j they charged a company of sepoys^ belonging to the rear*gnard 
of the Nizam’s contingent ; of whom twenty were killed upon the spot, 
Lieutenant Reynolds and thirty-six were wounded, and the remaining nine 
were missing.” 

‘ The face of the country being nneven, and in some parts rugged, occasioned 
a tedious march. The rear guard did not arrive until it was dark. Many carta 
with stores and baggage were left on the road. The army took up a position at 
Kalugonda-palli, where it was obliged to halt on the llth, as a quantity of the 
public stores had not at that time arrived in camp.* 

There is no travellers’ bungalow at Kela-mangalam, and tents 
are usnally pitched, either in the mango tope at the junction of 
the Denkani-kota and Hosur-Eaya-kota roads, or under the 
Jekkeri banyan tree, close to the Eaya-kota road ; “ a favourite 
camping ground, though it has nothing to commend it hut a 
convenient proximity to Kela-mangalam, from which it is about 
one and a half mile distant, and eleven miles from Hosur. The 
fancied attraction is a large banyan tree, where for years resided 
Major Glover, a gallant veteran of the Burmese War. It is not 
easy to determine whether the tree is one large tree, or an aggre- 
gation of three or four smaller ones. It grows almost on tho bare 
rock, a site wholly unsnited to it, and consists mainly of branches 
with hut little leaf and shade, many of its trunks and branches 
being dead.” No traces are now visible of Major Glover’s bunga- 
low. The District Board has erected a cook-house and stables 
near the tree. 

About 4 miles south-west of Kela-mangalam is the Dodda- 
Belur anaikat across the Sanat-kumara-nadi, which was con- 
structed in A.D. 1673, in the reign of Chikka Deva Eaja of 
Mysore (A.D, 1672 — 1704). 

Knndaui is the name of a Hobali, or group of villages, in the 
southern portion of Berikai Palaiyam, in the valley of the 
Markanda-nadi. This valley is hounded on the west by a range of 
hills, 9 miles long, which rises about 2 miles south of Tirtam. 
The range is cut in two by a gorge running up west from Avula- 
nattam, at the head of which stands Ankusagiri. The southern 


^ A light company of the 1st Battalion, llth Begiment (now the Slst 
Pioneers). 
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half includes the’Balakonda-Eayan-Durgam and Chenna-sandiram 
Hill. The northern half is known as Kundani-Malai. Close to the 
foot of tlie north-east spur is the village of Devar-Kundani, the site 
of the capital of the “ Kundani Kingdom.” It is said that the 
city site extended as far as Tirtara to the north (3 miles), and 
Veppana-palli to the east (nearly 5 miles). Two miles west of 
Tirtam is the village of Hale-Kundani (“ old Kundani ”). The 
village of Budimutlu, half a mile from Veppana-palli, is said to 
have derived its name (“ mound of ashes ”) from the fact that the 
ashes of the capital were dumped there. 

The most interesting relics at Kundani are six temples 
situated near the north-east spur of the hill. They are dedicated 
respectively to Chennigiraya-swami, Hanuman, Nandikesvara, 
Kundani-amma, Viresvara, and Kuntisvara. The last named is 
by far the finest of the group. The shrine is surrounded by' a 
covered colonnade and containing wall, the columns, 48 in number, 
being arranged in two rows, except on the north and south of the 
maM-mantapam, the sides of which are in line with the inner row 
of pillars around the anlha-maniapam and garbha-griham. There 
are doorway's in the containing wall, east, north and south. The 
southern doorway appears to have been the principal entrance, 
as it is protected by a porch supported by 4 well-carved pillars, 
and surmounted with a cornice of the ogee flexure so distinctive 
of Dravidian architecture. A similar cornice adorns the southern 
gateway in the compound wall. Just west of the gate is a fine 
Kaliydna-mantapam, borne on 28 pillars in 4 lines of 7 each, and 
backed by a stone dais at the western end. The space between 
the two inner lines of columns is greater than that between the 
inner and outer lines, and the roof over the central vista is raised 
a few feet in a clear-story, the arrangement being very effective. 
The stone work of the whole temple is well and neatly finished. 
T’he walls of the garbha-griham and the porch outside are covered 
with inscriptions. 

The remains on the hill itself are rather disappointing. The 
main ridge, the surface of which is fairly even and broad, runs 
from north to south, and is not difficult of access. It could never 
have been a place of much military strength. Towards the south 
the ridge forms a sort of amphitheatre, and eastward of this 
amphitheatre is an extensive natural terrace, 200' or 300' above 
the level of the plain. This terrace appears to have formed the 
residential quarter. It is well provided with tanks, and is, in 
part, fortified. The southern portion of the terrace is at a rather 
lower level than the rest, and drains into an extensive tank known 
as the Baire Gauni Cheruvu, which provides abundance of fish. 
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KvxdIni. is said, the jewels from the Kuntisvara temple were buried. It is 
chronioally dry, but no one has had the faith to dig into its bed 
and search for the jewels. 

The flat spurs of hare rock round these lakelets, and in fact 
the whole hill, is littered with the so-called Pdndava gadi or 
Pandavas’ temples. At present, most of these look like colossal 
stone tables, some 8' or 10' in diameter, standing on 3 stone legs 
from 1^' to 3' high. It is clear, however, from some of the gudis 
on the bare rocks south-east of Baire Grauni Tank, that originally 
the space between the “ legs ” was enclosed with a neat wall of 
flat stones, around which was piled loose heaps of coarse rubble, 
merging several of the gudis into one huge cairn. What 
purpose these Pdndava gudis served, and why the rubble was 
cleared away, is doubtful. They seem too near the residential 
quarters to have formed a grave-yard, nor is it likely that they 
preceded in time the occupation of the hill by the civilised 
Hoysalas, for no Hoysala king of the 13th century would set up 
his capital in a cemetery Tradition says that they were erected 
by the Piindava brethren to perform tapas in, but as they number 
several hundreds, tradition fails to show why the five heroes should 
want such a huge number of habitations. 

A gentle ascent from the Baire Gauni Tank leads, across a 
glacis of smooth rock, to the first lino of fortifications, running 
roughly north and south. This first W'all is faced with rough 
blocks of stone, untrimmed and of irregular dimensions, but 
presenting a flat surface outwards. This solid facing is backed by 
about eight feet of flat stone rubble. A few yards higher up, 
also running north and south, is the second line of fortifications, 
of much more substantial and careful construction. It is faced 
with solid, more or less cubical, blocks of gneiss, neatly fitted, 
but not arranged in regular courses. All the blocks are wedge- 
marked, and were quarried on the spot. In fact, the method by 
which the blocks were prepared for the rampart can be seen in 
front of this wall, where a large area of the surface crust of the 
glacis has been detached from the living rock, presumably by 
burning, and part of the crust has been in situ split vertically, 
in lines running at right angles to one another, into cubical or 
rectangular blocks of varying sizes, the wedge-marks being as fresh 
as on the day they were made. This systematic removal of the 
top crust of rook explains the smooth clean glacis, which is 
almost invariably to be found in front of the chief walls of the 
hill-forts of the District. 
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Just above this second wall is a large irrigation tank called 
the Perija Damara Eri,* which is now a swamp. 

To the north of the Baire Gandu terrace is a seeond terrace 
at a rather higher elevation. This second terrace was evidently 
of importance in ancient Kundani, for it is strongly fortified, and 
contains traces of the foundations of many buildings. It is pro- 
tected on the east by a karadu, or mass of rocks, on which the 
northern end of the first wall abuts. It is protected on the north 
by a ravine, which separates it from the north-east spur of the 
range, and by a powerful wall which crowns the southern crest of 
this valley, and runs between the karadu and the hill. It is pro- 
tected on the south by a double line of ramparts, which run east 
and west, and join up, the inner with the karadu, and the outer 
with the second main wall. Additional strength is given to the 
position by a substantial wall which runs across the northern 
ravine, and skirts the base of the north-east spur. In the space 
between the karadu and the main body of Kundani- Malai is a tank 
called the Chinna Damara Eri,* (now used for irrigation), and 
between this tank and the foot of the main ridge is a level maiddn 
of no very great extent. It is on this maldan that the foundations 
of buildings and an abundance of broken pottery are to bo seen, 
and legend has it that this was the site of the ancient palace. 

The fortifications were not confined to the hill, but also extend 
ed to the plains, as a substantial wall to the east of the Kuntls- 
vara temple shows, and the fields are traversed by deep artificial 
channels, which may have served for defensive purposes, or for 
water-supply. At the mouth of the ravine between the north- 
east spur and the second terrace is the Tenigalu Cheruvu, where 
the Eaja’s elephants were watered. 

The summit presents little of interest 

Kundani was one of the capitals of the Hoysala king Rama- 
natha.^ After the death of Somesvarain 1254 A.D., the Hoysala 
Empire was divided between his sons Narasimha III and Eama- 
natha. Narasimha received as his portion the greater part of what 
is now Mysore and the Kannada country; Efimanatha’s share 
was Kolar, and the Tamil country as far south as Srirangam, in 
Trichinopoly.^ 

It is possible, though there is no positive evidence to prove it, 
that the “ Kundani Kingdom ” referred to in the inscriptions of 
1301 A.D. existed as an independent political unit before the days 

* One of those Damara Chemvns or Lotas Tanks, is said to have been con. 
atrnoted by Knppammal, daughter of Dasa Kariyappa, the 5th Poligai' of Manti. 

“ Bp. Cam. X, Kolar District, luti od., page XXXtI. 

* The Southern. Capital of the Hoysalas in the thirteenth oontary . 
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of Eamanatha, and that this unit was absorbed b/ the Hoysala 
conquests. The phrase “ Kundani Kingdom ’’ seems to imply as 
much, and copper coins of the great Chola Ea.jaraja I have been 
found on the site. Situated on one of the main routes from Kolar 
to the south, the position of Kundani was eminently suited as an 
administrative capital of the tract of country that Eamanatha ruled. 

Unfortunately there are very few epigraphio records of 
Eamanatha’s rule. A Tamil inscription,' dated 1268 A.D., on the 
south wall of the Kuntlsvara Temple at Kundani, records 
the endowment of a Siva (Kailasanatha) Temple at Kundani, 
with the lands under a tank called Deva-samudram in Masandi- 
Kad, the donor being Kumara-Pernmal, son of Marudilr-udaiyan 
Devandai of Malai-Nad ; the proceeds of the grant were to be 
enjoyed by the Brahmans who recited the Vedas, and the 
Mahesvaras^ who worshipped in the temple. The grant mentions 
no paramount sovereign. Another inscription,* dated 1278 A.D., 
in the same temple, also on the south wall, records the gift of a 
village called Kalakkimuttal alxa» Kakku-nftyaka-nallur, in Pudu- 
parru, to the temple of Tiruvegambam udaiya-Nayanar, by a 
prince whose name is given as Purvadhi-Eaja alias Bhumi 
Nayaka, and who bears the titles Maha-mandalesvara Tribhuvana- 
malla. The endowment includes taxes on bullocks, cows, oxen (?), 
cotton-thread, looms, gingelly, soap-nut and a long list of other 
items, the meaning of which is uncertain. A fragmentary inscrip- 
tion^ on the Kundani-amma Temple dated 1288 A.D. mentions 
the name of Ramanatha’s son Visvanatha,® though Eamanatha 
himself lived tiU 1295. This record places Kundani in Viravi-Nad 
of Nigarili-Chola-Mandalam. Another fragment ® in the same 
temple gives the date 1297 A.D. 

When Ballala III took possession of the territory of the rival 
branch, he was careful to win over the priesthood and other vested 
interests, and in 1301 “issued orders in Tamil to the heads of 
matas and temple priests in what were probably districts held by 
his rival, remitting all taxes and confirming to them the villages 
granted to them as endowments." ’’ One copy of the order runs : — 
“ We have remitted all kinds of taxes, including the tax on looms, 
the tax on goldsmiths, tribute and tolls, hitherto paid in the gifts 

» G.E .No. 202 of 1911. 

* The Jlahesvaras were presumabl,! devotees of Siva, cf. Ep, Cam. IX, No. 
13 of Kaukanhalli Taluk, dated 1276 A.D., and X, No. 101 of Malttr Taluk, dated 
1112 A.D. ; ef. also pp. 96 and 103 of G.E. Eeport of 1909. 

’ G.E. No. 201 of 1911. G.E. No. 204 of 1911. 

Np. Oarn.f X, Kol^ District, Introd., page XXXII, and Howringpet Taluk 
inscription No. 23a. 

‘ G.E. No. 203 of 1911. 

’ Ep. Cam., Volume IX, Bangalore District, Introd., p.22. 
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to temples, etc., ... of our kingdom and granted the same, 
with pouring of water, for certain gods, to provide for worship, 
offerings of rice, enjoyments and repairs.’ ” Two of the recorded 
decrees add an order to take possession of specified villages for the 
maintenance of the privileges enumerated. One inscription® grants 
certain lands and taxes as a sarva-maniya for the god Tiruviramls- 
varam-udaiya-nayanar of Kundani, and another ® grants dry and 
wet lands to the’god Tirukandisvara (f Kuntlsvara). The districts 
specified include Morasu-Nad (which comprised Kolar District and 
part of Salem), Kuvalala-Nad (Kolar itself), Kaivara (north-west 
of Kolar), Kaippakke (Tamil form of Yelahanka). It is not clear 
whether these Nads were included in [the “ Kundani Kingdom,” 
or whether the latter was a tract apart. 

With the collapse of the Hoysala Empire the prosperity of 
Kundani must have vanished, though aa late as 1330 A.D. an 
inscription at Bommanda-halli, in Anekal Taluk, records a grant 
of land to the god Kesava-Perumal of Kundani, “ for success to 
the arm and sword ” of Ballala III, * and on the north wall of the 
Kuntlsvara Temple there is a record * dated 1 463 A.D. in the 
reign of the Yijayanagar Raya, Mallikarjuna, son of Deva-Eaya 
I, which speaks of an endowment of the temple of Kailasanatha 
of Kundani by one Ohikka Virahhadra-Nayakka. 

Matagonda-palli, (to he distinguished from Muttugana-palli), 
lies on the Hosur-Tali Road, a little over 10 miles from Hosur. 
Matagonda-palli and its surrounding villages were granted, from 
Fasli 1230 (1820-1), on Jaghir tenure, on a quit-rent of Es. 10, 
to one Nanjappa, a Brahman official, who served with distinction 
under Munro himself, under Macleod and David Cockburn, under 
Chaplin and Sullivan. Nine out of fifteen of the villages which 
comprised it were already held by him on ordinary tenure, and 
the quit-rent payable was fixed in such a way that the grantee 
should enjoy a net income of Es. 3,500. 

Matagonda-palli is a sub-station of the Roman Catholio 
Mission in Hosur Taluk, which has several times been transferred 
from the jurisdiction of the Mj’sore See to that of Pondicherry, 
and vice versa. At present it is ruled from Mysore. This Mission 
may be considered the successor to the communities founded in 
the 17th century by Robert de’ Nobili on his way to the Telugu 

^ jE’p. (7arn., IX, Bangalore Taluk, No. 51. Cf. No. 65 of Bangalore Taluk 
and No, 38 of Nelamangala Taluk. Cf. also Nos. 67, 71 and 100 of Malur Taluk 
all dated in 1301 A.D. 

® No. 67, Malur Taluk, from Dodde Kalhalli. 

^ No. 71 of Malur Taluk on the basement of tho Somesvara Temple at 
Lakkfir. 

* B'p, Cam,, IX, Anekal Taluk, No. 75. ® G, E. No. 203 of 1911, 
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country, and visited afterwards by Father Beschi from Groa.' The 
first Church was built by the Groanese Missionaries ; the present 
building, which is dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Mary, was 
erected by Father Montandreau. Five out-stations are attached 
to the-Mission®. Most of the Christians are of Tigala caste. The 
Easter Festival is frequented by large numbers of pilgrims from 
Mysore State. 

Mattigiri (postal address, “ Hosur Remount Depot ”) lies on 
the Hosur-Denkani-kota road, some four miles south of Hosur. It 
has direct communication with Anekal, and also with Bangalore 
(28 miles). It is higher, and therefore healthier, than Hosur. 

The population consists almost wholly of people connected in 
one way or another with the Remount Depot. There is a weekly 
market every Thursday, with a considerable trade in grain and 
skins. The market place is in the heart of the village. 

The cemetery, sadly enough, is full for the most part of 
children’s graves. It contains the tomb of Major Brandreth, 
Superintendent of the Depot, who was killed by a fall from his 
horse in January 1908 ; also those of Major J ohn Campbell Glover, 
of the Madras Veterans,-* (died August 13, 1876), and of Samuel 
Graham (died September 11, 1872) who was “the respected 
coachman of six successive Governors of Madras during a period 
of nearly 20 years.” 

The location of the Remount Depot at Mattigiri dates from 
1828. A few words on the history of the Remount Department 
prior to that date may be of interest.* 

The first Depot for the purchase of remounts was established 
at Mangalore in 1779. 

Sometime about the year 1814 or 1815, a Grazing Farm was 
established near Seringa patam, where the colts purchased at Man- 
galore, which were too young for the service, were sent to graze 
for six months or until fit for service. At about the same time 
a Depot was established at Kunigal. In March 1828, Captain 
Hunter, Assistant Commissary-General, applied for permission to 
send some 400 horses to the neighbourhood of Anekal, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of forage at Kunigal ; and in the following 
August the ground near Mattigiri was handed over to Captain 


* See Vol. I, p- 96. The Key. Father P. Maria Nadar writes that he has 
seen a parchment deed nnder which the Poligir of Anekal granted certain lands 
to the Chnrch before the days of Haidar. 

* Mattigiri, Anekal, Dasirippalli, Christ-palaiyam and Denkaai-kota. 

’ See p. 182 s.v. Haya kota. 

* The account of the Depot which follows is abridged from S.D.M. Vol. IT 
pp. 173-186. 
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Hunter for the Eemouut Depot. “ Mattigiri was probably selected 
as the nearest place above ghats outside the Mysore boundary.” 

In November 1833 the Madras Grovernment agreed to the 
proposition of the Government of Bombay for the employment of 
a Joint Eemount Agent to purchase horses in Bombay for the 
two Fresidencie.s. In the letter acceding to the above proposition, 
it is further added “ that the Madras Government has adopted 
measures with the view of obtaining Eemount Horses from 
Australia, and that they are in hopes that the importation from 
that quarter, with the horses obtainable in Mysore and in different 
parts of the Madras territories, will, in a few years, render this 
Presidency independent of all other sources of supply.” The 
horses thus purchased at Bombay were transported by sea to 
Mangalore, and marched thence to Hosur, at the risk and expense 
of the Madras Government. 

This arrangement, not having proved either advantageous or 
economical so far as Madras was concerned, was disooutinued in 
1849, after which date, horses were procured for the Madras 
Army from beyond sea, and from Bombay, by direct purchases 
from the dealers, under the arrangements of the Remount Agent 
at Hosur. This system was found to work well in every respect, 
and was less expensive than the former plan. 

In 1864 the Government of Bombay requested the Madras 
Government to consider whether the mutual interests of the two 
Presidencies would not be advanced by a return of the old system 
of a Joint Agency ; but, on Major Hill showing that the average 
cost of each horse purchased at Bombay would be more than those 
purchased at Hosur by Rs. 165 per head, the Madras Government 
resolved that the existing system should be left undisturbed. 

The Bombay Government again raised the question in 1859, 

when Major Campbell (then 
Eemount Agent at Hosur), 
repotted that “ there is no 
doubt that the horses received 
from Bombay cost the Madras 
Government more than those 
purchased here ; but the demand 
for horses has increased so great- 
ly in the last three years (as per 
margin) that, if I am debarred 
getting horses from Bombay as 
has hitherto been the case, 1 shall be quite unable to meet the 
exigencies of the service, and therefore I see no alternative but to 
revive the Joint Agency as proposed.” On this communication, 


Horses provided by Mtijor Campbell 
fromlsfc January ISSC to 3 1st March 
1859 — 


Year. 

Number of horses 


supplied. 

1856-57 

636 

1857-58 

988 

1 858-59 

2,108 

Total 

3,732 
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and in view of the inexpediency of the officers of the two 
Presidencies competing for the purchase of horses in the same 
market, the Government of India ordered that the system of the 
J oint Agency at Bombay should be revived. 

This system continued till the year 1861, when the Joint 
Agency -was finally abolished. The Madras Government consi- 
dered, however, “that the Madras Agent should have full authority 
to proceed to Bombay for the purchase of remounts, when required 
by this Government to do so, in case of any failure of the usual 
supply at Hosur. As the Madras Agent would only resort to 
Bombay on the failure of the local supply at Hosur, and the 
average prices paid for horses purchased would not exceed the 
regulated rate fixed for both Governments, no undue interference 
with the market need he apprehended 

The following extracts from a report upon the Hosur Stud, 
which was made by Brigadier-General D. Gaye, Inspector- 
General of Artillery, in January 1877, gives a fair statement of 
the working of the Depot at that time : — 

“ As to the system pursued in regard to the keep and care of the Remounts 
at Hoshr, I beg to report that green glass is purchased daily from natives, who, 
in good seasons, can provide any amount required, in bundles weighing 160 lb., 
sufficient for the daily rations of four Remounts, and for which 5i annas are 
paid, Each Remount is allowed daily either 40 lb. of green grass or lucerne, 20 lb. 
of ragi straw or 12i lb. of hay. Hay and ragi are bought or grown on the farm 
attached to the Depot. The grain ration consists of 6 or 9 lb. of raw iulti for 
small or large Remounts, which is boiled before being given j this is supplied by 
contract, the average price in good years being 47 lb. per rupee ; this year, on 
account of the famine, it is expected to be about 19 lb. per rupee. Each syce 
looks after two Remounts. 

“ The Australians are granted as much liberty as the paddocks will afford, 
that is, when gi’ass is available and weather admits, as many are turned loose to 
graze as there is accommodation for ; at other times, they are kept in loose 
boxes, or picketted without heel-ropes. Remounts of other breeds cannot be 
turned loose ; they are kept in boxes or picketted. 

“The Depot is subdivided into three sets of lines, each in charge of a 
European Conductor, with a third part of the establishment under him - in 
addition to these three sets of lines, there are the sick lines under the Veterinary 
Surgeon and his establishment, and the Farm, also under European supervision. 

“ Remounts on arrival are distributed to these lines, the establishments of 
which vie with one another in endeavouring to improve and quiet the horses 
committed to their charge in the shortest possible period. 

“In each line there is a Naigue (a pensioned Cavalry man) with twelve 
Chabook-Bowars or syce riders, who handle and gradually break in and exercise 
each Remount in the Riding School. Tho drill is in every respect most admira- 
ble ; the men ride extremely well, have excellent hands, and are cool and gentle 
with their horses. I look on the drill and exercise of the Remounts at Hosur as 
one of its chief merits, 

“The Remounts are ridden in plain snaffles and native saddles, by men 
selected from amongst the syces as being good riders. Their dress (a very plain 


*G.O. No. 1668, dated Ist May 1861. 
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and cheap one) and boots are given them and their pay is increased a rupee, in 
some cases t'v\o rupees, per mensem above their ordinar}’’ wages j and with this 
trifling expense to Government, the Remounts are not only broken to saddle, but 
can be pot through (a single ride) in the school, at a walk, trot or canter, that 
would do credit to any regiment. 

“With drill thus going on in the three lines, morning and evening, each 
Kemount gets an hour’s riding three days a week. 

“ I would beg to bring this admirable system of exercise prominently to 
notice, in the hope that something of the same sort may be adopted in the reserve 
depots in Bengal, where I am informed horses are only exercised in hand by the 
syces. 

“ The routes by which Remounts reach Hosur are as under : — 

Isb. — Australians are purchased in Madras, chiefly in January and February, and 
are sent by Railway to Malur, a station in the Bangalore lino, twenty- 
four miles from Hosur, which distance they march. 

2nd. — A few Persians have been brought by rail to Hosur from Bombay, but the 
general route for them is by stOamer from the Persian Gulf to Bombay, 
thence by boat to Mangalore, from whence they march to Hosur, or by 
boat from Bombay to Beypore, and thence by rail to Hosur via Malar. 

3rd. — The Northern horses are imported via Sind and Karachi, thence by boat to 
Mangalore, and route march to Hosfir j the old system of registering 
these horses as Toorkiman, Hecrati, etc., which prevailed in Madras has 
now been abandoned, and they are now all registered as Northerns, and 
are purchased for British and Native Cavalry, being considered here, 
as in Bengal, unsuited for Artillery, 

“ The above horses are also usually purchased at Hoslir during January and 
February j Remounts are generally drafted to the service in Septe'mber, and after 
that 150 Remounts are kept in reserve in the Depot. Each remount is supposed 
to be turned into the ranks at a cost of Es. 700, which includes his own price and 
a share of all Depot expenses.” 

In 1881 it was decided that the general management and 
supervision of the Army Eemounting operations of India should 
be controlled by one Director,' a measure which had been repeatedly 
advocated by the various authorities who had reported to the 
Government of India on matters connected with the stud ; and it 
was one also which the experience of the past campaign in 
Afghanistan showed that the Army Commission were well justified 
in recommending for adoption. 

Under this new arrangement Persian and Northern horses 
which up to date were purchased at Hosur, were ordered to he 
purchased for Madras in Eombay by the Eemount Agent sent 
there by the Director, who was ordered to advertise requirements 
annually — thus rendering it unnecessary to make advances from 
Madras to the dealers in these classes of horses, and avoiding 
competition which hitherto existed between Madras and Bombay 
markets, and which had proved one of the causes of the decline of 
the supply of Eastern horses to Bombay. 


' Government of India, Military Department letter No. 1331 S.D., dated 7th 
September 1881. 
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The designation of the Bemount Agent was in March 1883 
altered to Superintendent, Reserve Remount Depot, and subse- 
quently to Superintendent, Eemonnt Depot. The future strength 
of horses to be kept at the Hosur Depot was fixed at 300, which 
number was ordered to be kept up during the non-purchasing 
season ; the number was afterwards raised to 470, till the form- 
ation of the Remount Depot at Ahmednagar, when the strength 
at Hosur was reduced to 370, and subsequently to 300. 

Up to 1883 a Committee of three oflBcers, one from each 
branch of the Service, viz., British Artillery, British Cavalry and 
Native Cavalry, with the senior of these as President and the 
Inspecting Veterinary officer in attendance, used to assemble in 
September to pass chargers and remounts into the service. This 
practice was dropped in 1881 so far as Eastern horses were con- 
cerned, as Government decided that these horses were to go direct 
to corps from the market where they were purchased. This was 
found to be the beat and most economical plan, for to put any 
other extra expense on the Eastern horse, which in the first in- 
stance coats more than he is worth in many cases, would not be 
a sound policy. The Committee, however, assembled for passing 
Australian remounts to the Service till September 1883, when it 
was finally abolished. 

The horses purchased in Madras are all obtained under the 
commission system, which is regulated by the merits of shippers’ 
previous year’s supply. The horses purchased under this system, 
are, generally speaking, very favourably reported on. There is 
no very large public demand for horses in Madras, and therefore 
the commission system was found necessary. It was at one time 
considered as having the disadvantage of placing the trade in the 
hands of a selected few shippers, instead of leaving it open to 
competition, as in Calcutta, Owing, however, to the paucity of 
wheelers. Government approved in 1893-94 the partial intro- 
duction of the commission system to certain selected shippers in 
Calcutta for wheel horses, and the year 1898-99 was the last in 
which Australian remounts were purchased in Calcutta and 
Bombay under the open market system, Government having 
sanctioned the introduction of the commission system, already in 
force in Madras, at the other two Presidency Towns. 

Briefly the advantages of this are : — 

(i) That a higher class of horse than heretofore is obtained 
in Calcutta and Bombay — as, under the commission system, the 
shippers have the assurance of selling, within three weeks of 
landing, the number of horses ordered from them, provided the 
horses are up to the standard required. 
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(ii) The transaction being thus attended with little risk CHAP. XV. 
and an assured profit, they import the exact class of horses ordered, Mattigiei. 
whereas, with the open market system, no shipper had any certainty demount 
of the number of horses he would ho able to sell to Government, Depot. 
and he therefore brought a lot of horses for which, from the 
uncertainty of sale, small prices were paid in Australia. 

(hi) If more horses are required by Government, each 
shipper is bound to ship, on mobilization, a number of horses equal 
to that of his annual commission, both in numbers and class, 
Government undertaking to pay the difference, if any, between the 
cost of freight and insurance of the horses accepted, and those 
which obtained at the time of his last shipment. 

About the year 1897-93 a Keserve of 1,000 horses, over and 
above the ordinary requirements, was ordered to be maintained, 
and was thoroughly established by the end of the year. The 
number of reserve horses allotted and now maintained at the 
Depot is 150. 

The present authorized strength of this Depot, including the 
Reserve, is therefore 450, composed of — 



H.A. 

F.A. Cavalry. 

Total. 

Ordinary 

60 

160 80 

300 

Reserve 

45 

105 

150 


105 

265 80 

450 

In order to reduce the expenses of keeping up the Reserve of 


remounts, the modified liberty system, in force on the Continent 
for remounts, was started at the (Saharan pur depot, as an experi- 
ment, and was attended with very satisfactory results. The 
system consists in keeping mobs of about 40 horses in small 
paddocks. These horses being neither groomed nor ridden, the 
staff required to look after and exercise them is very small. As the 
horses are not intended for immediate issue, they do not require 
such a high rate of feed as remounts held up and worked for early 
issue. This system was introduced to each of the Remount Depots, 
and the strength allotted to Hostir, viz., 450, is divided into 

“ non-liberty ” and “ liberty horses ’ as follows : 

H.A. F.A. Cavalry. Total. 

Non-liberty .. •• •• 

Liberty !! !!! !! !!! 

105 266 80 460 

The produce of the Depot Farm being only sufficient to feed 
100 horses instead of 450, the sanctioned strength of the depot, 
sanction was accorded, in 1901, for the purchase of 443 acres of 
land adjacent to the Hosur Remount Depot for farming purposes, 
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with a view to supplementing the supply of fodder obtained from 
Depot lands'. Taking into account the loss to Government of 
interest on capital to be invested in the land, and of the revenue 
derived therefrom, the produce was estimated to repay the outlay 
in about 18 years, allowing for normal seasons. This new land 
was considered to yield sufficient hay to feed 1 22 more horses, or 
about half the authorized strength of the Depot. 

The land was acquired for the Depot by 1902-03, and within 
a year the greater portion of this new land was well established 
as a grass farm. This extent has since been added to by the 
purchase of 320 acres, and the Depot is now practically independ- 
ent in the matter of fodder. 

The extent of land now in possession of the Depot is 1,258 
acres, of which 258 acres are occupied by buildings, roads, etc., 
the remainder being available for grass and other cultivation. 
In addition, the Government have leased 214 acres of land to 
supplement the fodder supply required by the Depot. The average 
profit on the working of the Depot Farm for the last 20 years 
has been Ks. 44,525. 

The only class of horse now maintained at the Depot is 
“ Australian”. 

Nilagili-Durgam is a hill fort situated about two miles east 
by south of Anchetti-Durgam and about a mile fi-om the Kela-man- 
galam-Eaya-kota road. The hill itself is a longish ridge, running 
roughly uorth and south, sheer to the west, and accessible onl/ 
from the east, where a smooth surface of bare rock presents the 
cleanest glacis to be found in the District. The Peta, now 
deserted, lay at the foot of the hUl to the south-east. A fort, walls 
of which scant relics remain, skirted the foot of the glacis ; half-way 
up the hill was a second line of rampart, now shown by a wallj 
of loose uncemented and unshaped stones, and the top of the 
glacis is crested with a third line of defence, also of poor 
workmanship. 

The Fort, which does not give an impression of much natural 
strength, was held by Tipu when the Third War broke out, and 
surrendered to Major Gowdie's Brigade, along with Anchetti- 
Durgam and Ratnagiri, between July 15 and 20, 1791, and 
was promptly dismantled.® It was re-garrisoned by Tipu after 
the Peace, and was abandoned again in the Fourth War on the 
approach of Major John Cuppage v.dth the 1st Battalion, 6th 
Regiment, who occupied the post on 5th March 1799. 


* Military Department letter No. 2009-D , dated 27tii March lUOl, 

* Nilagiri-Durgam is figured in Allan’s Views in the Mysore Country. 
’ Wilson, Vol. II, pp- 209, 210. 
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Fancha-palli is very beautifully situated at the foot of 
Melagiris, on the Sanat-kumara-nadi, a few miles below the spot 
where it debouches for the uplands through a gap in the hills. 
The village is not accessible bj road, and has no carts ; it depends 
for transit on droves of pack-donkeys owned by dliobies, which 
carry its surplus produce to Maranda-halli market. Eice, dhall 
and other products of Dharmapuri Taluk are brought up by 
merchants (Janapparsand “ one-bull ” Oil-Pressers) from Dharma- 
puri and Kari-mangalam on pack-bullocks. 

Pancha-palli is famous for the fertility of its soil, especially 
that under the Amani Talav. This tank was formerly called 
Krishna-Eaya-samudram : and it must have been built by one of 
the Vijayanagar Viceroys. Its present name (which is Hindustani) 
probably dates from the period of Haidar or Tipu. 

Pancha-palli was once the residence of Major John Campbell 
Grlover, w'ho was known as Kuntu-kai-Dorai or “ the gentleman 
without an arm.” He is said to have lived here for ten years, 
and the site of his house, and of the well ho built, are still point- 
ed out, and one of the loading ryots owns the document, signed 
“ Philip Dugald Glover,”^ under which Glover’s lands were made 
over to Govinda Kavundan the “ Hobali Nattar.” The docu- 
ment is dated 1873, and refers to Glover as living at Mattigiri. 
The bungalow site is overgrown with prickly-pear, and the well 
is ruined. 

Ratnagiri ^ is a hill fort on the southern-side of the Sanat- 
kumara-nadi, near the village of Bevu-nattam. It is about 
four miles south-west by west of Hude-Durgam, and 5^ miles 
south of Anchetti-Durgam. Altitude 2,805'.* 

Though now choked with jungle and utterly deserted, Eatna- 
giri was once the site of a good sized town, and the seat of an 
independent government. It appears to have formed part of 
the dominions of Jagadeva Eaya, from whose family it was 
taken by a Maratha freebooter. In 1652, it was wrested by 
Kantirava Narasa Eaja of Mysore from one “ Itibal Eow”, who 
was also Lord of Denkani-kota.^ Who this Itibal Eao was is not 


^ PMlip Dugald was apparently a brother of John Campbell.- See a.e, 
Eftya-kota, p. 182. 

^ Before the cession it seems to have been called Chota, or “ little", Katna- 
glri, to distinguish it from the place of the same name in the north of Mysore. 

3 The adjoining hills of Ifallur Gutta and Surangal are 2,982' and 3,037' 
respectively. 

1 Raya-kota and Ratnagiri, according to Buchanan (II, p. 523) " formerly 
belonged to JagadSva Rao of Cliennapattanam. From him they were taken by 
a Maratha, and from him again by the Mysore Rajas”. The “ Maartha ” was 
probably Itibal Rao ; if so, Raya-kota also formed part of his dominions, vido 
Wilks I, page 34. 
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Ratnagiri. applied to Virabhadra-Durgam. After its capture hy the Mysore 
Baja, Eatnagiri seems to have been held in fief by a Poligar who, 
tradition says, was connected by blood with the ruling house of 
Mysore.^ The Poligar of Eatnagiri disappears with the advent of 
Haidar, 

Eatnagiri was garrisoned * by Tipu at the beginning of the 
Third Mysore War, and surrendered to Major Gowdie, along with 
Anchetti-Durgam and Nilagiri, in the period (July 15th to 20th, 
1791) preceding the attack on Baya-kota®. The fort was dismant- 
led, but it was re-oeoupied hy Tipu after the Peace. At the out- 
break of the Fourth War it capitulated, after a slight resistance, to 
Captain Irton,^ and six companies of the 2nd Battalion Fourth 
Eegiment,® on March 8, 1799. At the time of its cession to 
the Company, Eatnagiri appears to have been the head-quarters 
of a separate administrative unit, being mentioned in the schedule 
along with Hosur, Denkani-kota, Bagalur, Snlagiri and Ankusa- 
giri. ^ 

The hill can be ascended from the north. The gateway of 
the lower fort is still standing. It is of the type usual in the 
village forts of the Balaghat, with a small guard-room on either 
side. Within it the ground is littered with immense blocks of 
rock, admirably suited for defensive purposes ; in fact one of them 
is actually crowned with a rampart, which is obviously intended to 
protect a gate in one of the several defensive cross walls which are 
met with before the ascent begins. The path, which is much over- 
grown, skirts the base of the hill towards the east, till it comes to 
the foot of a steep and perfectly smooth acclivity, a formidable 
obstacle for an attacking party to surmount. A few rough 
shallow steps have been hacked in the living rock, but foothold is 
precarious. The slope is crested with a fortified gateway, which 
gives access to the flattish summit of the hill. The top is dotted 
with remains of magazines, water reservoirs, small temples and 
other buildings, the masonry of which is of inferior quality. A 
deep fissure runs across the summit, bridged in the middle with 
blocks of stone covered with earth aud vegetation. Some steps 


' In the neighbonring village of Nijanappa-natti ia a tank which still bears 
the name of “ Ratnagiri Chama Eajayyan”. 

’ In the little village of Bevn-nattam there are 7 or 8 Muhammadan households 
and 5 or 6 of the fighting caste of Vedars. Nearly half the inhabitants of 
Niyanappa-natti village are Vedars. Probably these are descendants of the 
former garrison. 

’ Wilson II, pp. 209-210. 

* Or “ Orton ” as Beatson calls him, (loo. cit. p. 56) ; cf. p. 223, s.r. Kam 
bayanallflr. 

® Now the 75th Carnatic Infantry. 
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have been cut in the smooth surface of the southern side of the CHAP. xv. 
hill, but descent on this side is no longer practicable, Batnagibi, 

The sito of the Pefca is to the north of the hill, and is marked 
by a level stretch of jungle-clad ground, by tamarind trees, by 
fragments of pottery, bricks and loose stones, and the remains of 
wells. A Vishnu temple is still standing, but no fuja is 
performed. Eemains of the buildings attached to it, two largo 
open verandahs, a cook-room, and several other rooms, indicate 
that at one time it was an institution of some importance, a 
regular maiam in fact. One of the rooms affords an unusually 
good example of the square-within-square arrangement of roofing 
from which Fergusson traces the evolution of the dome.' The 
Feta appears to have been partly enclosed by a substantial wall 
of grit and mud, remains of which are still standing to a height 
of 10', and a thickness at base of about 4'. Not far from this is a 
mysterious slab of carefully trimmed stone, about 5" thick, and 
measuring 9' X 6', which is supposed to have covered a hoard of 
hidden treasure. 

Sulagiri (population 1,593, of which about one-fourth are Sciagiri. 
Muhammadans) lies at the head of the ghat on the Madras- 
Bangalore trunk-road, 175 miles from Madras, and 41 miles 
from Bangalore. Krishnagiri is 17 miles distant, Hosur 14. 

Sulagiri is connected with Berikai (12 miles) by a metalled road, 
leading via Attimugam. 

The name is said to be derived from the hill situated 
immediately east of the village, the three peaks of which are 
supposed to suggest the Trident ( Tri-sUlam) of Siva. The survey 
station on the summit of this hill is 2,895' above sea-level, and a 
rock about half a mile to the south rises to 2,982'. 

The Fort is of the usual type, the defences consisting of an 
earthen rampart, with rough stone revetment, and protected by a 
ditch. Ditch and rampart are well shown on the northern side 
from the flank of the hill running west. Over the gateway is a 
long low room, used by the Poligar’s office establishment. One- 
third of the way up the hill is a very solid wall of stone, the third 
line of defence, and on the summit is a magazine. Numerous 
cannon-balls are to be found in the village. 

Within the lower fort is the Palace, built in the time of 
Chokka-Gaudu, father of the present Poligar, a modern building 
of little interest. In front of it is a ruined enclosure known as the 
Navubath (“ Nowbath ”) Khana, “ the place of salutation ”, where 
in former days the Poligar’s musicians performed their morning 
and evening salutation. Much of the land within the lower fort 


history of /ndian and Eastern Architecture (189i Edn., p, 214), 
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is now under cultivation ; innumeraUe bits of broken pottery in 
the soil show that it was once densely populated. 

Sulagiri is famed for its Patnul-kara Muhammadans, who 
weave red silk waist-cords and bright coloured belts, of about 4 
inches broad, of both silk and cotton. These Patnul-kara Muham- 
madans are also to be found at Tattattarai near Veppana-palli. 

The shandy is held at the spot where the road to the village 
branches off the trunk road. 

SMagiri-Palaiyam is about two-thirds the size of Berikai, and 
covers 81^ square miles (52,070 acres). It contains 139 villages, 
of which 67 are ryotwari, 23 rented, and 49 inam or shrotriyam. 
Holdings cover about 10,000 acres, and the net land revenue 
demand in Fasli 1310 (1900-1901) was Es. 23,114. Thepeshkash 
under the sanad of 1873 is Rs. 5,467. 

As already stated in the account of the Berikai-Palaiyam^, the 
Sulagiri Samastanam is an off-shoot of the ancient M asti-Ankusa- 
giri chief tancy, and was founded by Hirannya Gaudu*, a younger 
brother of the seventh Poligar S&dana-palli Gaudu, and son of 
Chokka Gaudu II (No. 6), who allied himself with “ Ballala 
Rayulu ” and made himself master of Ankusagiri and Sulagiri, 
The partition is probably therefore to be placed in the seventeenth 
century, when the disintegration of the Vijayanagar Empire 
was in full swing. 

A tradition exists that one Kempa Chokka Gaudu received 
the Palaiyam from the Raja of Vijayanagar, as a reward for 
services rendered by him against one Kande Mudaliyar, a chieftain 
of the south, who tried to throw off his allegiance to the Raya, 
and that this Kempa Chokka Gaudu’s son, by name Immudi 
Chokka Gaudu, was stripped of the best part of his possession by 
a Maratha invasion. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, when the British 
appeared on the scene, the ruling Poligar was Eana Chokka 
Gaudu. He does not appear to have taken an active part in the 
Wars, though it would appear thiit on the out-break of the War of 
1799, Sulagiri was garrisoned by Tipu's troops, for when in March 
of that year, Read decided to reduce Tipu’s posts between Eaya- 
kota and Pedda-Nayakkan-Rurgam, pending the arrival of the 
Brinjaris, who were to convey the supplies collected by him in 
the Baramahal to the main army, already well on its way to 
Seringapatam, the only place that made any resistance was the 
hill fort of Sulagiri, which was taken by assault.s 

1 See page 126. 

> “ Gannivarn ” is the correct honorific, but the more familiar “ Gandu ” is 
adopted in the text. 

* Gleig-, Life of Jfuwro, I, p, 210. 
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Whatever the attitude of the Poligar in this affair, he did 
not earn any hostile treatment on the part of the British, and it 
was to Rana Chokka Gaudu’s son, Hirannya Gaudu III, that 
Captain Graham granted a sanad in December 1799, recognising 
his title, and fixing the peshkash at Rs. 5,630, against a gross 
revenue of Es. 15,198. 

Under British rule the history of the Palaiyam was uneventful 
till 1865, when (10) Ramanatha Chokka Gaudu VI died prema- 
turely, leaving a girl widow named Savitri-Ammal, aged about 
8 or 9 years. Her father, who was a brother of the Punganur 
Poligar, contended on her behalf, that she should be allowed to 
succeed to the Palaiyam, with himself as guardian to manage the 
estate. Against her (11) Chokka Gaudu VI, a great-grandson in 
lineal male descent of a brother of (7) Hirannya Gaudu III, 
successfully established his claim, and the Palaiyam was made 
over to him. He received a permanent sanad in 1873, in which 
the peshkash was fixed at Rs. 5.467, and he died on October 9, 
1881. He was succeeded by his posthumous son, the present 
Poligar, Sriman Masti Mummadi Ramacbandra Raja Gam (born 
March 18, 1882). The estate at once came under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards, and was handed back to the Poligar 
on March 18, 1903, 

Tali (population 2,091 in 1901,’ one-fourth of whom were 
Muhammadans) is situated 16^ miles from Hosur, and 10 miles 
from Denkani-kota, on the verge of a large six-months’ tank, 
through which runs the Sanat-kumara-nadi. Like other large 
villages in Hosur Taluk it consists of a Peta and a Fort. 

The Port, now uninhabited, lies north of the Peta, and abuts 
on the tank. The earthen ramparts have been partially levelled 
for cultivation. On the southern and western sides the ditch is 
well defined. Within are the ruins of many Brahman houses, 
which, it is said, were abandoned only about 25 years ago. The 
Peta is built in three main streets, and is of little interest. 

Tali was once a place of importance, but its prosperity was 
ruined by the wars of Haidar and Tipu. Buchanan writing in 
1801 says ; — 

“ Tali is an open village near a small fort, and contains about sixty houses. 
Before the invasion of Lord Cornwallis it contained abont five hundred. After 
the capture of Bangalore, many of the inhabitants retired to Tali, and obtained 
from the Sultan a guard of five hnndreil horse and two thousand foot. The 
detachment from the British Army at Hosur, having heard of this, marched all 
night, and at daybreak surprised Tali. The garrison were rouaed in time to be 
able to run away without loss, for thej^ did not attempt to resist. The assailants 


’ In 1911 the population was 2,118, but this fignre included several hamlets 
not included in the figure for 1901. 
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obtained a great deal of plunder, and destroyed the town. An officer (Phousdar) 
of Tipu’s came some days afterwards, and dug up a large quantity of grain that 
had been concealed underground. A party of dealers in grain (Lambadis) came 
after this, and swept everything clean 5 so that a large proportion of the inhabit- 
ants perished of hunger. During the government of Tipu, few of the remainder 
came back ; but most of them, retired to the Baramahal, in order to obtain 
Colonel Read’s protection. They are now daily returning.” 

Tali formerly belonged to the Poligar of Denkani-kota. 

Tali Tank, which is one of the largest in the Taluk, was built 
in 1530 A.D., in the reign of Achyuta Raya of Vijayanagar by 
one Honnaliga (or Honnalingam) Chettiyar, who assigned cer- 
tain paddy lands irrigated by it for the maintenance of temples 
and the enjoyment of Brahmans. The construction and endow- 
ment are recorded in a stone inscription on the tank bund. The 
language is Kanarese. 

Tirtam is a village of some 300 inhabitants, situated on the 
western branch of the Markanda-nadi, about two miles from the 
Mysore boundary. Close by is the spot where the sage Markan- 
da is said to have performed fapas, and a deposit of half-formed 
kankar is pointed to as the sacred ashes {vibhUthi) left by him 
This kankar is still used by the pious for smearing their foreheads. 
Tirtam derives its name from a well behind the Tirtagirisvara 
Temple, which is said to be fed by an underground conduit from 
the rocky hillock to the west of the shandy site. The well, which 
is strongly revetted with excellent brickwork, used to overflow 
through the mouth of a small stone hull (Basavan) into a little 
bathing tank, where pilgrims washed away their sins. The well is 
now dry, and the bathing tank ruined and choked with priekly-pear. 

The temple is well placed on the west hank of the Markanda- 
nadi. On the south side of the temple enclosure is a fine porch 
of stone, from which the river can be reached by a flight of stone 
steps. The temple itself is a simple stone structure, with a brick 
and wood vimana over the garbha-griham, and, except for a door to 
the south, it is walled all round. It bears an inscription of 
Bnkka II, dated 1394 A.D. (G.E. No. 208 of 1911). 

North of the Sivan temple is a temple to Vishnu (Eamaswami) 
plainer in style than the other, and now abandoned. The roof 
of the garbha- griham and the inner mantapam are of the square- 
within-square type. The damaged condition of the main wall 
shows up well the method of construction The wall consists of 
an outer and an inner facing of stone slabs, carefully dressed on 
the outer surface, the space between the two facings being filled 
with loose rubble. Near the roof are heavy cross-pieces, laid 
across the rubble and resting on both facings, the ohjeot being 
evidently by downward pressure to prevent the facing from 
bulging outwards. 
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Tirtam shandy is held on Mondays, and is an important centre 
for interchange between Krishnagiri, Kaveri-patnam, Knppam and 
Eerikai. It includes a small cattle fair, which is rising in 
importance. 

TJddana-palli — a small village on the trunk road between 
Eayakota and Hosnr, of no importance, except as a halting place. 
About one mile to the south-west of the village is the hill- fort of 
Tiyarana-Duxgam (2,930' above sea-level), the ramparts and 
magazines of which are still visible. Near one of the magazines 
is a jonai sacred to Hanuman, whose figure is carved on a rock 
which overhangs it. The water with which the god is bathed 
falls into the jonai. Puja is offered once a week. 'the name 
Tiyarana-Durgam is connected with a legend that Hanuman 
once refreshed himself with honey secreted in some curious 
hollows in the rock close by. 

Veppana-palli— population 1,458, of whom about two-fifths 
are Muhammadans — is situated in the Eerikai Palaiyam below 
ghats, and at the head of a tributary of the Markanda-nadi. 
It is the terminus of a road 10 miles long, which branches from 
the Madras-Eangalore trunk road, at the 4th mile from Krishna- 
giri (162nd from Madras), and topographically it belongs to 
Krishnagiri Taluk. 

The village is irregularly built, and has an evil reputation for 
unhealthiness and bad sanitation. The population is composed 
chiefly of petty traders and coolies. The village contains a 
ruined fort, a mere mud wall without the usual revetted earth 
basement, except at the corner bastions. 

The situation of Veppana-palli renders it a convenient mart 
for exchanging the products of Krishnagiri and Kaveri-patnam 
with those of Kolar 'Taluk and the Kangundi Zamindari. The 
shandy is held on Wednesdays, the chief articles of trade being 
tamarind and pungam oil-cake. The former shandy site is in the 
heart of the village, but it is so cramped and so objectionable frone 
a sanitary point of view, that the shandy was transferred, on the 
advent of plague, to Tiramayya-Kavundau’s Tope on the road 
to Eudimutlu.^ 

II. EAEAMAHAL-KRISHNAGIEI TALUK. 

Krishnagiri Taluk (659 square miles) is bounded on the west by 
Hosur Taluk, on the south by the Taluks of Dharmapuri and 
Uttankarai; to the east lies the Tiruppattur Taluk of North 
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‘ For Budimatlu see Knndani, supra p. 143. 
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Axcot, and to the north the Kangundi Zamindari of Chittoor. 
The greatest length both from north to south, and from east to 
west is 32 miles. 

The Taluk is on the border-land between the Mysore plateau 
and the plains of the Carnatic. On the north and west it is 
hemmed in by the massive buttresses of the plateau which jut 
out “ like the teeth of a saw ” towards the low country. Across 
the centre of the Taluk are scattered irregular groups of hills, 
many of them crowned with elaborately constructed fortresses, 
which in their day must have been impregnable. The western 
half of the Taluk is drained by the Pennaiyar and the Markanda- 
nadi, the eastern half is traversed by the almost perennial rivers 
of Sandur, Mattur and Bargur, and merges into the level plains 
of Uttankarai and Tiruppattur Taluks. 

Apart from the traditions of Jagadeva Eaya, the historical 
interest of Krishnagiri Taluk centres in the hiU forts of Eaya- 
kota and Krishnagiri. Krisbnagiri lies at the junction of the 
routes which lead from the Passes of Ambur and Singarapet, 
and commands the approaches to the Passes which lead to Ea,ya- 
kota and Btidi-kota. Baya-kota is the key of the Balaghat in 
any campaign between a force manceuvering on the plateau and 
another force acting from the Bararaahal. Hence the cession of 
Eaya-kota in 1792, and its present inclusion in a Baramahal 
Taluk, though topographically it belongs to the Balagbat. Third 
in importance is Virabhadra-Durgam, which commands the 
approach to Eaya-kota via the Pass of Palakodu. Half-way 
between Virabhadra-Durgam and Eaya-kota stands the bold mass 
of Bola-Timma-Eayan-Durgam, which does not seem to have 
attained military distinction. The approach from the Baramahal 
to the Kangundi plateau is guarded by tlie fastness of Maharaja- 
gadai, almost due north of Krishnagiri. To the east and south, 
Krishnagiri is covered by the forts of Mallappadi, Naga-malai, 
Jagadevi-Dnrgam, Gagana-giri and Tattakkal. The weakest 
spot in the line of defence is Kaveri-patnam on the Pennaiyar, 
invaluable as a victualling base, and centrally situated but 
endowed with no natural strength. 

The Forts of Krisbnagiri and Eaya-kota appeal strongly to 
the artist, and they figure prominently among the plates and 
engravings, which were produced so lavishly in the early nine- 
teenth century and the decade which preceded it.‘ Both forts 
appear in Captain A. Allan’s Views in the Mysore Country {VI di), 
Krishnagiri was sketched by Lieutenant James Hunter (Picturesque 


* For the iuformation that follows, the writer is indebted to Mr J J Cotton 

I.G.S. 
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Scenery of Mysore, 1805), and Raya-kota in Henry Salt’s Views 
(1809). A sketch of Eaya-kota finds a place in Welsh’s Military 


Eeminiscences. 

The Land Revenue is distributed as follows : — 

Demand 

Area, (Fasli 1320). 

BQ. MLS. BS, 

Ryotwari (Including Minor Inams and Forest) 374'38 1,95,426 

Mittas 267-98 33,516 

Shrotriyam and Inams ... ... ... .. 13‘96 2,791 

Total ... 656-32 2,31,733 


The ryotwari lands are distributed among 73 villages. Of 
the 316 villages which existed prior to the Settlement, 308 were 
settled at the original Settlement in Fasli 1282, 6 in Fasli 1309, 
and 2 in Fasli 1316. 

Ryotwari occupation, Fasli 1320 (1910-1911) — 

Kxtent. AeBPSsment. 

ACS. RS. 

Wet 13,868 74,048 

Dry 122,460 1,07,591 

The Mittas in 1883 numbered 19, by 1912 they had split up 
into 36 ; their area is small. 


Mitta. 

Pesh- 

kash. 

Mitta. 

Pfsli- 

kasb. 

Achamang'alam 

RS. 

640 

Kotta-guriki 

BS. 

237 

Aikondam-kotta-palli 

722 

Kundura-halli 

313 

Avattavadi ... 

1,926 

278 

Kurubara>palli 

442 

Baiyana-palli 

Mah^ndra-mangslam 

4,414 

Bans(ana~halH 

210 

Malaiydnda-halli 

449 

Bellara-palli 

2,857 

Nallfir ... 

1,399 

Billana-knppam 

898 

Nammanda-halli 

1,360 

Chandara-palli 

706 

Neriyana-knppam 

1,402 

Chiniia-masaTaraua>palIi ... 

4.54 

PeniiSswara-matam ... 

539 

ChaTiitta-hnlli 

1,019 

Pichigunta-Peddana-palli 

141 

Doddarngtrai 

224 

Purashottaina-puram 

601 

Gangana-balli 

346 

Eflya-kOta 

1,232 

Gangil^ri 

2,854 

Silmanta-malai 

709 

Hilagam .. ... ... , 

928 

Sula-malai 

181 

Hosa^halli ... 

27,5 

SulijTunta 

555 

Jagadevi 

1,704 

Tali-lialli 

1,890 

Karakana-halli 

127 

Tippana-palli .. 

729 

KOnfiri-Agraharam ... 

466 

Ulagam 

289 


The chief irrigation source in the Taluk is the Barur Project,* 
fed from the left flank of the Nedangal Anaikat across the 
Pennaiyar ; fall particulars are given in Vol. I, pp. 237-8 From 
the right flank of the Nedungal Anaikat the Agaram channel 
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takes off ; this channel, after irrigating the Government villages to 
the south, terminates in Devarahalli Tank* {ayakat 99 acres). 
Some of the richest land in the Taluk lies to the south of Kaveri- 
patnam, and is watered from spring channels dug in the sandy bed 
of the Peunaiyar. The Sandur, Mattux and Bargur tributaries of 
the Panchar — are lined with coco-nut topes and wet cultivation, 
the Mattur River itself supplying the Penukondapuram Project* 
{ayakat about 437 acres, vide Vol. I, p. 239) and Atti-pallam 
Tank * (225 acres}. The streamlets that flow from the Maharaja- 
gadai hills feed the great Bade-Talav Tank *, N.E. of Krishnagiri, 
the surplus water of which passes, via the Mohammad Ghouse 
Saheb Tank’ at Avadana-palli (354 acres), and the Timmapuram 
Tank* (480 acres), into the Pcnnaiyar near Kaveri-patnam. 

The area covered by Forest Reserves is 34,681 acres, forming 
one Range and one Working Circle. The Reserves are as 
follows : — 


Number and Name. 

Area. 

Dafce. 

Number and Name, j 

1 Area. 

1 Date. 

1 

41 i 

Mahariija-gadai. 

10,630 

15-10-96 

122 

Varatana-bfilli, | 

1,990 

1-9-93 

42 

N§rala-k6ta 

0,870 

1-5-93 

123 

Tattakkal 

857 

1-9-93 

43 

Bargur .. 

1,806 

! 

1-8-87 

127 

JUahardja-gadai 

Extension, 

1,542 

1-5-94 

44 

KottQr . 

4,179 

1-6-87 

146 

Medngam-pslli. 

36 

1-6-96 

64 

77 

Togara-palli 
Ksodibanda ... 

900 

2.105 

1-1-88 

1-9-93 

194 

1 

Nsrala-palii. 

3,760 

1-6-03 


A Famine Feeder Railway (narrow-gauge) runs from Tirup- 
pattur to Krishnagiri. There are three stations on this line within 
the 'I'aluk limits, viz., Baiprux, Kandikuppam, and Krishnagiri. 
The Morappur-Hosur Feeder Railway runs through the south- 
western corner of the taluk, Rayak5ta being the only station within 
its limits. Five important roads radiate from Krishnagiri, viz., to 
(1) Tiruppattur, (2) Uttaukarai, (3) Kaveri-patnam, (4) Sulagiri, 
(5) Raya-kota. The first of these forks at Bargur, the northern 
branch going to Vaniyambadi and Madras, the southern to Tirup- 
pattur ; the second continues into South Arcot ; the third to Dhar- 
mapuri. The two last are ghat roads, and the arteries of an 
extensive trade between Krishnagiri and the Balaghat. There is 
a toll-gate at Raya-kota, and ferries over the Pennaiyar at Kaveri- 
patnam, and Agaram. 

Except for a few tanneries at Krishnagiri, and the extensive 
manufacture of palmyra jaggery by Shanars in Mattur Firka, 
and of gingelly-oil at Kaveri-patnam, there are practically no 
industries in the Taluk . 


• Imperial. 
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Tlie trade of Krishnagiri is not very important. Tamarind 
is exported in large quantities to Madras. The gingelly-oil and 
mangoes of Kaveri-patnam, and the grapes of Krishnagiri town 
are taken to Madras, Bangalore, Vellore and Salem; the dhall 
of Matttir Firka goes to both Tiruppattur and Hosur. The 
chief imports are rice from Salem and Dharmapuri, ragi from 
Hosur, and cloths from Salem, Coimbatore, Madura, Mayavaram 
and Madras. 

Except Poohampalli, the shandies are of no great importance. 
On Sundays markets are held at Daulatabad and PochampalH 
(Taluk Board, 1891), on Mondays at Jagadevi, Maharaja-gadai, 
Nagarasampatti and Kodamanda-patti, on Tuesday's at Bargur 
(Taluk Board, 1900), Veppana-palli, Bellara-palli, Jakka-samudram 
and Kodagur, on Wednesdays at Varappam, Arasam-patti and 
Eaya-kota, on Thursdays at Varatana-halli and Sandur, on Fridays 
at Kundura-palli and Kannanda-halli, and on Saturdays at 
Kaveri-patnam (Taluk Board, 1891) and Mattur. The annual bid 
for the three markets controlled by the Taluk Board is about 
Rs. 1,150. Poohampalli is frequented by people from (Jttankarai, 
Dharmapuri and Krishnagiri villages, and is the centre of 
extensive cattle-dealing. 

Bole-Timma-Rayan-Durgam (3,891' above sea level) is 
a conspicuous dome-shaped mountain, about 8 miles south-east 
of Eaya-kota, on the eastern face of the Virabhadra-Durgam 
wedge. It is accessible by the valley which runs due south from 
Kodagur, a village some 8 miles west of Krishnagiri, on the 
Eaya-kota road. Very little is known of the hill; even its 
name ' (which appears on the survey maps as Boditimraz-Drug) 
is wrapped in obscurity. 

Gagana-giri (the “ Sky-Hill ”) more commonly known as 
Periya-malai, is a remarkable hill 3,436' in height, situated 
some 24 miles north of Velampatti, on the Kaveri-patnam- 
Kakangarai road. From north or south the hill appears to bo a 
perfect sugar-loaf in shape, but viewed from east or west, it is seen 
to be a narrow jagged ridge. On the south it towers sheer above 
the plains ; on the north it is separated by a flattish saddle from 
a lower ridge, which trends away north-west by north. Tho 
ascent is made by this saddle, either from Baleguli on the south- 
west, or from Kotta-palli on the east. A little short of half-way 
up is a large whitewash mark on a rock, which serves as a 
landmark for miles around, and close by is a cubical temple, 
sacred to Eanganatha. Up to this level the pathway is board 

^ Bole-Tinima-Kuyan is the Kanarese form of the Telugo Bodi-Timrax. One 
Bole-Timma-Eayan was the son of a Bole Chamaraja Odejar of the present 
Mysore Dyrasty, whose date is 1S71-1676 (Bice, Mysore Qaietteer I, p. 362). 
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CHAP. XV. enough for a cart, and is very roughly paved. The path now 
G.\eANA-GiEi. turns southward towards the hill, and leads to a 6at platform 
or terrace called the Sandai Peta (market-place). Prom the 
Sandai-Peta begins the stiffest part of the climb over the bare 
rock surface of the cone, a surface that gives no foothold to booted 


Jagadsvi- 

Palaitam. 


feet. The summit is protected by a formidable rampart, on this, 
the only accessible, side, and the gateway in the rampart faces 
the steepest portion of the approach. "Within the rampart are 
abundant signs of the handiwork of man, Nature has provided 
barely a square yard of level surface in this jagged mountain 
peak, but man has blasted ledges in the living rock, and with 
the rubble he has constructed terraces, protected by strong masonry 
revetments from precipitation to the plains below. Remains of 
substantial buildings are still standing ; their foundations are of 
brick, strongly cemented to the surface of the rock. The ground 
is littered with broken potsherds, tiles and bricks ; the surface is 
planted with the sacred pagoda trees, with wild-lime and wppalai. 
On the southern extremity is a temple of "V^enkataramana, facing 
north, perched on made ground, on a huge boulder that overhangs 
a sheer precipice. Below the temple is a small square tank of 
crystal clear water, blasted in the side of the hill on the very 
brow of the precipice, protected on the outer side by a strong 
stone-and-brick revetment backed by concrete. The fort rampart 
is of substantial construction, and is in excellent preservation. It 
is clear that at one time a flight of steps led from the Sandai 
Peta to the fort gate. In short, the hill-top is a remarkable 
specimen of engineering skill. 

J&g&dGvi-Fal&iyam (usually called Jagadevi) is a small 
village on the Bangtilore-Cuddalore Trunk Road, 6 miles south- 
east of Krisbnagiri, and 11 miles north-west of Mattur. It is 
shortly to be connected by a direct road with Bargur Railway 
Station. It was the head-quarters of one of Read’s original 
Taluks, but the Taluk was abolished in Fasli 1204 (1794-5). 

The village takes its name from J agadeva Raya, the hero of 
Penukonda, and it is said to have been the capital of the “ Twelve 
Mahals.” This is by no means improbable, as the position is 
central in regard to the other Durgams associated with his name, 
and the fort itself is a strong one. The town was certainly of 
much greater importance formerly than it is now. The present 
village lies north of the road, but the old Peta stretched round the 
foot of the hill, covering a large area south of the road. 

The hill ^ which dominates the village rises in two peaks, that to 
the west is called Keval-gadai, that to the east is the main strong- 
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hold, Jagadevi-Durgam itself. Between the two is a narrow CHAP. XV. 
ridge of lesser height called Nadu-bola. To the south and east .Iagadevi 
the hills are precipitous. A good path from the high road 
ascends the valley between Keval-gadai and the ridge, and 
circling round the southern end of the latter, leads eventually to 
the main Durgam. In the course of the ascent Keval-gadai 
reverberates a fine echo. 

Keval-gadai and the intervening ridge are both strongly 
fortified. The rampart of the former is provided wdth flanking 
bastions, is freely loop-holed, and is pierced by a small sallv-port 
at a point where the cliff seems most precipitous. 

The masonry of the main fort is of a high order, perhaps the 
finest in the Baramahal; the facing is of neatly jointed stone, and 
the core is rubble, bound with splendid mortar ; the curtain of the 
main rampart rises some 30' from the steep glacis of bare 
rock by which it is approached. The rampart is crested with a 
neat brick parapet, sloped so as to eommand the glacis with mus- 
ketry fire. The entrance is narrow, and flanked by substantial 
semi-circular bastions. The guard-room of this gate is for some 
reason called a “ School.” Within the main rampart the hill rises 
abruptly to an upper fort, or citadel, which is also approached 
by a steep artificially smoothed glacis. The rampart of this 
upper fort is based in brick, and the rampart itself is of brick 
faced with stone. Below the wall of the upper fort is a rock pool, 
rather less than half an acre in extent, and 5' to 6' deep. This 
pool is noted for an exquisite pale blue variety of lotus with 
delicate scent. The sides of the lake were once lined with stops, 
of which traces still remain. 

A local tradition ascribes the building of the foi-t to the time of 
one Krishna Eaya. Large quantities of leaden bullets, about y" 
in diameter, have been found within the upper fort. 

The history of the dynasty of Jagadeva Eaya is wrapped in 
obscurity. With regard to the founder himself, no two authori- 
ties seem to be in agreement. According to a tradition preserved 
by Mr. LeFanu, Jagadeva Eaya “ appears to have been originally 
an inhabitant of Nannal Circar in Haidarabad, from which he was 
obliged to fly, owing to a passion which the beauty of his daughter 
had inspired in the Nawab. He took with him in his flight 64 
families, whose decendants still live at Krishnagiri, Maharaja- 
gadai, Faranda-palli, Tiruppattur and Kaveri-patnam. Coming 
to Penukonda, Jagadeva Eaya performed such feats of valour in 
its defence against the army of Bijapur, that the representative of 
the Vijayauagar Dynasty at Chandragiri, to whom Jagadeva Eaya 
was related, granted him the tract now known as the Baramahal, 

This was about the year 1578. The tract was then almost 
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uninhabited, and clothed with forests. He took up his residence 
first at Jagadeva-gadai, and was very liberal in the terms on 
which he granted lands to his followers, and the small indigenous 
population, who needed some such stimulus to W'restle with the 
jungle. It is said, howeVer, that his generosity was quickened 
by a prophecy that his Kaj would be of brief duration.” 

W ith regard to the above legend, the following points may be 
noted. According to Mr. Sewell, Eanga Eaya II quitted Penu- 
konda for Chandragiri in 1576 A.D.*, no doubt on account of 
pressure from Bijapur, and it is recorded that Penukonda was 
attacked in 1577^ by the army of Sultan Ali Adil of Bijapur, who 
ruled 1557-80. It is also recorded that Jagadeva Eaya married 
the daughter of Eanga Eaya II® (1575-86). 

On the other hand, Barradas’ narrative * states that Jagadeva 
Eaya was father-in-law of Venkata I, (1586-1614), and that, in 
the later years of that monarch’s reign, his influence in the place 
was practically supreme. It would appear that the Eaya had 
returned to Penukonda sometime after 1578, for he is said to have 
again shifted his capital from that place to Chandragiri in 1585.* 
In or about 1589, Penukonda withstood a second siege, this time 
the foe being the army of Muhammad Qutb Shah of Goloonda 
(1581-1611).* Mr. Eioe records that the Baramahal was the 
hereditary possession of Jagadeva Eaya’s family,® and that he 
was rewarded for his services with the Chennapatna Jaghir, which 
comprised portions of the present Bangalore, Mysore, Tumkur, 
Hassan and Kolar Districts of Mysore State. Wilks® implies 
that both the Baramahal and the Chennapatna Jaghir were granted 
to the “celebrated Jug Deo ” as reward for his services. 

The two accounts are diflBcult to reconcile, except on the sup- 
position that they refer to distinct personalities, in other words 
that Jagadeva Eaya I migrated from the vicinity of Haidarabad, 
defended Penukonda against the Bijapur Army in 1577, married 
the daughter of Ranga Eaya II, and settled in the Baramahal 
with the 64 families, who shared his migration, chief among them 
being the Golconda Yiyapari Brahmans, who are still settled in 
Krishnagiri Taluk ; and that it was his son, Jagedeva Eaya II, 
who defended Penukonda against the Golconda Army in 1589, 


^ Forgotten Fmpxre, p. 217. 

^Imperial Gazetteer y Frovincial Series, Madras 1, p. 494. 

* Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I., p. 350. 

Forgotten Empire, p. 223. Of. Mywre Ggzefteer, Vol. II, p. 62. 

0 Mgtore Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 62. « Rutory oj Mysore, Vol. I., p, 39. 
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received the Jaghir of Chenuapatna as his reward, married his CHAP. XV. 
daughter to Venkata I, became Mayor of the Palace, and after the Jagadevi- 

death of his Suzerain, attempted to play the game of king-maker. 

If this theory be correct, the Baramahal would naturally be des- 
cribed as the hereditary possession of Jagadeva Bay a II, and the 
grant to him of the Chennapatna Jaghir would explain the trans- 
ference of his capital from Jagadevi to Eaya-kota. 

It is almost impossible to reconstruct satisfactorily the chrono- 
logy of the Jagadeva Eayas’ Dymasty’, owing to absence of 
succession dates, and to the fact that the same ruler is often 
described under several different names and titles. Epigraphic 
records are scanty, but worthy of note. The Virupakshipuram 
grant of 16]9,‘' which acknowledges the suzerainty of Eauga 
Eaya of Penukonda, mentions three generations, (1) Eana Pedda 
Jagadeva Eaya, (2) Ankusa Eaya, (3) Immadi Jagadeva, the 
grantor. An inscription of Chennapatna Taluk, dated 1623,® 
and quoting the name of Eama Eaya of Penukonda, as suzerain, 
gives (1) Eana Pedda Jagadeva Eaya, (2; Jagadeva Eaya, 

(3) Kumara Immadi Jagadeva Eaya. Intermediate between, these 
two grants are the Kolagattur inscription,^ dated 1622, “ for the 
merit of Kumara Jagadeva,” and an inscription of Kankanhalli 
Taluk,* dated 1621, which refers to Kumara Immadi Jagadeva 
Eaya. It would he unsafe, with such paucity of data, to dogma- 
tise as to the identity of the several rulers named. Eana 
Pedda Jagadeva Eaya may have been the defender of Penu- 
konda in 1689, or he may have been his son. The inscriptions 
seem to indicate that between 1619 and 1624 the Chennapatna- 
Earamahal kingdom was preserved almost '* intact by one 
Kumara Immadi Jagadeva Eaya, great-grandson of the founder 
of the family. 

In 1610 A.D. Eaja Odeyar of Mysore, with the connivance of 
Venkata I of Penukonda, wrested Seringapatam from Venkata’s 
recalcitrant nephew, Tirumala Eaya. On the eve of the incident 
one Eana Jagadeva Eaya appears as a powerful vassal in the army 
of Tirumala Eaya.' The fall of Tirumala Eaya, however, seems 
to have been brought about by the treachery of bis vassal and the 


' See Huchanan, Vol. II, pp. 499-500 ; also ilysore Qacttteer, Vol. II, p. 62. 

* Vide p, 204, s.v. Dharmapnri. 

® Vide Ep. Cam, Vol. IX, Rangalore, No. 182 of Chennapatna. 

* G.E. No. 197 of 1910 — vide Eeport of 1911, p. 92 ; also p. 204 tnjra. 

® Vide Ep. Cam., Vol. IX, Bangalore, No. 108 of Kankanhalli. 

“Wilks’ Vol. I, p. 28, states that “ Arrakerra ” (? Arakere) was taken from 
the Chennapatna Jaghir in 1600, and Kikkeri and Ho.saholala (both in Kiishna- 
rajapet Taluk of Mysore District) iu 1615 by Baja Odeyar. 

’ Ancient India, p. 283. 
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intrigues of his uncle, and it is probable that this Jagadeva Eaya 
transferred his allegiance to Venkata I. Barradas, in the narrative 
above referred to, relates that on the death of Venkata, in 1614, 
his father-in-law “ J aga Eaya” headed a palace intrigue for 
placing on the throne a Brahman boy who falsely claimed to he 
the son of Venkata by Jaga Eaya’s daughter Bayama,’ The 
conspiracy proved abortive, but it involved the whole realm in a 
civil war, in which Jaga Eaya and Muttu-Virappa of Madura 
were pitted against the Nayaka of Tanjore.^ Perhaps it was in 
the course of these troubles that Ankusagiri was acquired by the 
Masti Poligars." The upshot of the war is not known, but it 
would appear, from the omission of any suzerain name in the 
inscriptions of 1621 and 1622 quoted above, that during those 
years the Chennapatna Eynasty repudiated allegiance, and that 
in 1623 Rama IV^ was able to re-establish his authority. 

The rapid conquests of Chama Raja of Mysore (1617-37) were 
fatal to the fortunes of the Jagadeva Eayas. In 1630 Chenna- 
patna, the capital, itself fell, after a long siege, and Naga- 
mangalam and Kankanhalli suffered the same fate immediately 
afterwards.^ 

Meanwhile the family possessions in the Baramabal remained 
undisturbed. Mr. Le Fanu preserves a tradition, which is quite 
compatible with the history of the I7th century, that for two 
generations Eaya-kota was the capital, with the Balaghat forts of 
Melagiri-Durgam, Hude-Durgam, Eatnagiri, Anchetti-Durgam, 
Chendraya-Durgam and Bodi-Timma-Eaya Durgam dependent 
on it and that in the third generation the capital was moved 
to its original location, viz., Jagadevi. The dynasty is said to have 
come to an end with Eama Jagadeva Eaya, fourth in descent 
from the founder of the family, at the hands of Mustafa Khan, 
a general of Bijapur.* 

Kaveri-patnam lies on the right bank of the Pennaiyar, 
7-| miles due south of Krishnagiri, and 21-| miles north of Dhar- 
mapuri. It is connected by road ivith Kakankarai Eailway 
Station (20 miles), with Xj ttankarai and with the Palakbdu-Eaya- 
k5ta road via Hanumantapuram. Situated within fairly easy 


* I'orgotten Eviptrtt p. 222 8q. 

^Forgotten Emjnref p. 230. Wr. Se^^ell identifies the legitimate heir of 
Barradas’ narrative with Bangs JII, brother of Timmala Baya, who lost 
Seringapatani to Baja Odeyar, and father of Kama IV. 

* Vide p. 125,fj.v. Berikai. 

‘Wilks’ Vol. J, p. 20. 

5 The date ascribed to this disaster is 1669, but the Baramalial appears to 
have come under Bijapur Dominion in the campaigns of Bandhulla Khan and 
Shahji, which terminated iu 1064. 
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reach of the Passes of Palakodu, Bfidi-kota and Chengam, and CHAP. XV. 
abundantly supplied with food and water, it played a similar part KIveri- 

in the Baramahal to that played by Kela-mangalam in the ! ' 

Balaghat during the Mysore Wars.^ At the outset of the first 
Mysore war Kaveri-patnam was held as an advanced post of the 
British Army by a garrison of three companies under the 
command of Captain McKain, but, like Kela-mangalam, it posses- 
sed no natural strength, and the garrison, after repelling two 
assaults, surrendered on August 27, 1767.^ Haidar did his best 
to improve the position. The northern face of the town, which 
is protected by the Pennaiyai', he strengthened by a good covered 
way, and by two large detached redoubts, which enfiladed the 
north, east and west faces ; five similar redoubts, completing the 
circuit to the south, covered the whole position, and two more 
distant rocky mounds to the south and south-east were crowned 
with redoubts, which commanded the most accessible approach ; 
good lines of retreat in the event of discomfiture were provided by 
crossing the river towards Krishnagiri, or moving along its right 
bank to Eaya-kota. So effective were Haidar’s improvement that 
Colonel Smith himself on December 14, 1767, declined to attack it. 

After Haidar was called off by troubles in the north, Kaveri- 
patnam was, on February 2d, 1768, abandoned by his garrison at 
the approach of Colonel Smith. In the Third Mysore War the 
place was occupied by Colonel Maxwell on November 3, 1790. 

There he was surrounded by Tipu, who tried to draw him into an 
engagement, but had to desist on the approach of General Medows, 
and quit the Baramahal. 

Traces of ditch and rampart can yet be seen between the 
Dharmapuri road and the Pennaiyar, but the site is partly choked 
with priekly-pear and partly cultivated. 

The village itself contains little of interest. The village site 
is inadequate, and the inhabitants have had tp build on patta 
lands. There is an influential settlement of Vaniyars, and the 
manufacture of gingelly-oil is an important local industry. Most 
of the population is interested in agriculture : betel gardens and 
mangoes affording a lucrative investment for capitalists. 

Krishnagiri is situated at the 158th mile on the Madras- Krishhagidi. 
Bangalore Trunk Hoad ; Hostir is distant, via Sulagiri, 29 miles, 

* Under Haidar Kaveri-patnam was a hailing place on the road from Arni 
to Bangalore, and in the “ Memoirs ” is described as “ situated in a beautiful 
and highly cultivated valley aua within sight of the Krishnagiri hills. We 
halted there a whole day in order to have our clothes washed. The Keladar, 
who came and smoked his hooker with us, conversed familiarly, and expressed 
great compassion for onr misfortunes ” {Memoirs of the Zate 'War in Asia, p. 41.) 

- Vide Vol. f, p. 77, and Wilson, Madras Army, Vol. I, p. 238. 
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Eaja-kota 17, Vaniyambadi 32, Tiruppattfir 25, and Dharmapuri 
29. The shortest road route between Bangalore and Cnddalore 
also passes throngh Krishnagiri, via Mattur, (17 m.) and 
tJttankarai (28 m.). 

Krishnagiri consists of (1) the Old Peta, which nestles close 
under the Durgam on either side of the Madras-Bangalore road, 
and (2) the New Peta er Daulatabad, which lies about a mile to 
the south of the Old Peta, at the junction of the roads to Kaveri- 
patnam and Samalpatti. 

The Old Peta is densely built and preserves the aspect of an 
old Indian town. North-west of the Old Peta, and close under 
the foot of the Durgam, is the Cemetery. Unfortunately only one 
tomb bears an inscription. One of the nameless tombs “ must 
certainly commemorate Captain Harry Smith, Commandant of the 
Garrison, who, with many others, was blown up at midday on 
April 25, 1801, by the explosion of the magazine.” ^ Not far from 
the Chinna-Eri and near the fork in the Hosur Eoad is the 
Travellers’ Bungalow, formerly (in all probability) the house of 
the Commandant, “ a commodious building as public bungalows 
go, with wings connecting it with the out-ofRces, and prettily 
situated in an extensive compound between the two main roads. 
It is now known as ‘ Greme’s house, ’ having been inhabited by 
Captain Graham, the First Assistant Collector, in 1792.” 

All vestiges of other residences occupied by officers of the 
Garrison have long since disappeared. Mr. Le Fanu mentions a 
house built by a Frenchman employed under Tipu in strengthening 
the fortification of the Durgam. “He seems to have taken kindly 
to the institutions of the country, as elaborate arrangements were 
made in the construction of the building to prevent curious eyes 
from penetrating to the harem, though the owmer, when inside, 
could very well see what was going on without.” 

Krishnagiri was the first station in the District of the Missouri 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, which began work under the Eev. 
Th. Naether in 1895. 

The new Peta was built in 179-1, under the auspices of Captain 
Graham and Lakshman Eao, the founder of the Kambaya-nallur 
family. “ It was originally to have been christened Graham pet, 
but the then Governor of Madras, who happened to visit the place, 
suggested the name Daulatabad, (“ Abode of Prosperity ”) as more 


* ?ee J. J. Cotton, Tombs, p. 289, and Welsh’s Military Reminiscences Vol. I, 
p. 306. 

* Graham’s name also sorTires in “ Greme Saheb’s Tank ”, in the limits of 
Kadigana-baUi, west of Daulatabad. 

” See p. 223, 
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auspioious. Both Captain Graham and Lakshman Eao are said to CHAP, XV. 
have spent much of their own money in beautifying the new Town, Kribhnasibi. 
“ where wells vere dug, and temples, mosques and tanks still 
survive to testify to their generosity.” 

The Book Fortress of Krishnagiri is one of the most picturesque The Durgam. 
monuments in the District, and is rightly selected for official 
oonservation. It figures conspicuously among the plates and 
engravings with which hooks of travel were so lavishly illustrated, 
before the art of sketching was killed by photography. Krishna- 
giri was sketched by Captain A. Allan and Lieutenant James 
Hunter, and also by Home and Daniell. The hill is thus 
described by Mr. Le Fanu : — 

“ A frowning square mass of gneiss, mostly bare, and fissured 
in all directions by the alternations of heat and cold, huge boulders 
of stupendous size and weight hanging or seeming to hang sus- 
pended on its sides, and ready at the slightest breath to thunder 
down upon their shattered brothers, whose debris strews the foot 
of the hill for a great distance. The summit from the south 
appears almost level, the north, south and east scarps being almost 
wholly compo.sed of sheer precipices, while on the west there is a 
long sloping shoulder covered with large fragments of gneiss. 

The fortihcations, as well as the reservoirs of water, were dis- 
mantled during the panic created by the mutiny, and remains of 
these in fair preservation may be seen, principally about half way 
up on the north, west and north-east. On the summit are a few 
ruined magazines and the Kacheri of the Killedar. The latter 
is a curious structure. A huge rocking-stone spreads out from 
a sort of columnal centre, like an umbrella or large toad-stool, being 
supported partly by rocks in situ and partly by masonry, thus 
making a sort of circular room, entered by narrow doors, and 
having this columnal mass in the centre.* The floor has been 
smoothed and in some places fashioned in steps with chunam. 

“Two tombs on the hill are regarded by Musalmans with 
much veneration, being waited on by a fakir who levies fees from 
visitors. The legend is that one Akbar Pasha came from the 
north, ejicamping west of Krishnagiri, and besieging the fort 
which was defended by Krishna Eaja. The siege was prolonged 
for six months, during which Akbar suffered heavy loss, and 
began to despair of snccess, for which he prayed to Allah, who 
appeared to him in a dre.ara, and told him that in his camp were 
two religious men who were the only persons capable of leading a 

' The area of the floor of the Umbrella Kacheri has been computed at 915 
sq. ft. ; circumference of centre pillar -= 147 feet diameter — 46*77 feet. 

Cironmference of the inner face of outer wall = 183 feet .*. diameter = 57*90 
feet. 
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Kbi shxa gibi. tjjg (Jream would he demonstrated, Akhar was warned that a heavy 
storm would come in which every tent would he levelled, and 
every light in camp extinguished, except those belonging to the 
persons indicated. This accordingly came to pass, and after the 
storm two fakirs, Sayyid Patcha and Sayyid Akhar, were found 
reading the Koran in their tent by the light of a lamp. They 
undertook to lead the forlorn hope, and battle was given on a 
Friday, the leaders, at an early stage of the fight, both losing 
their heads. The headless truuks, however, continued the fight, 
driving the enemy in confusion before them, until they reached 
the summit, where the mother of Krishna Raja, seeing the portent, 
exclaimed, “ What ! do headless bodies fight ? ” at which sound 
the trunks fell and were buried in the solid rock by supernatural 
agency. Tipu Sultan, who visited the spot, granted a tajxr which 
is now held by the fakir. The heads are buried below the hill, 
and, when an epidemic breaks out, a collection of sugar is made 
from people of all castes and offered over the grave, which has 
never been covered by a proper tomb, as all who attempted to 
erect monuments were warned in a dream to desist from their 
attempts.” * 

ttUiory. The ancient history of Krishnagiri is unknown. It springs 

suddenly into importance in the campaigns of Haidar and Tipu, 
though its strategic value was overrated. The Durgam was in 
those days impregnable. Twice the British attempted to storm 
the place and twice they were repulsed. 

Fitzgerald. The first attempt was made on the night of June 3, 1767. 

“ The walled town at the foot of the rock having for some time 
been occupied without serious opposition, a petard was prepared 
for forcing the gate of the upper fort, but the men w'ho carried 
it, as well as the forlorn hope which preceded them, being all 
killed by showers of detached rocks precipitated from the summit, 
the party returned with the loss of nearly the whole Grenadier 
Company which led the enterprise ; and on its failure the seige 
was converted into a blockade, which neutralised what little of 
plan had been preconcerted, by locking up the great body of 
troops in this ineffectual operation.” - The hei’O of the action 
was Captain E. V. Fitzgci-ald. In his report on the assault 
Colonel Smith wrote “ in the unsuccessful attack of the rock of 

’ The above story bears a curioos likeness to an old poem on the fall of 
Somnath published in the Indian Antiquary of June 1879. The Sayyid Patoha 
Dnrga enjoys a tasdilt of Ks. 84, and a sum of Es. 69-1-8 is paid annually for the 
daily beatings of the gigantic drum on the top of the Durgam, the ramble of 
which resounds through the Peta at certain hours of the day. 

« Wilks, Vol. I, p. 310. 
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ffrishnagiri, the Grenadiers of the 2ad Regiment behaved with CHAP. XV. 
remarkable spirit and firmness. The officer that led them, Captain Krishnagibi. 
Robert Villiers Fitzgerald, distinguished himself greatly, as well 
as Messrs. Godfrey, Bandinel and Fitzgerald. It is but justice in 
me to recommend them to your favour.” i Captain Fitzgerald 
was shortly afterwards rewarded for his services with the 
command of the First Battalion of Sepoys.^ 

Krishnagiri was again besieged in 1768,and capitulated on May 
2ad. At the end of the First Mvsore War Krishnagiri was the 
only stronghold in the Baramahal which Haidar’s forces did not 
recapture. 

Maxwell, in the Third Mysore War, advancing from Ambur, Maxwell. 
occupied Kaveri-patnam with the idea of carrying Krishnagiri by 
surprise. The sudden arrival of Tipu’s main army thwarted this 
project. The second attempt to storm Krishnagiri was made by 
Maxwell on the night of N’ovember 7, 1791. In the course of 
his campaign against Bakir Sahib’s raid, he encamped a few miles 
from Krishnagiri, pretending that he was about to re-ascend the 
pass to Raya-kota. At 10 p.m. he moved his detachment in 3 
bodies, and carried the lower fort by escalade. This blow was 
followed up so sharply, that the fugitive defenders retreating up 
the drug had barely time to shut and barricade the gate ; and “ so 
close was the pursuit that a standard of the regular troops was 
taken on the very steps of the gateway. The bearers of the lad- 
ders were not so expeditious in their ascent. The garrison began 
to hurl rocks on their assailants, who took cover under protecting 
boulders. For two hours the stormers tried to fix their ladders 
and mount ; but they were beaten back, and Col. Maxwell, after 
sustaining a loss of seven officers * and sixty-eight men killed and 
wounded, had at length to desist in his efforts. The garrison 
sallied and attacked the retreating British, but met with such a 
warm reception that they quickly returned to the fort. The 
English set fire to the town and withdrew before daylight, and 
soon afterwards rejoined the main army.” * 

On March 19, 1792, the Treaty of Seringapatam was ratified. 

On the 26th idem orders were issued to Captain Alexander Read 
to “ proceed forthwith with his detachment of two companies 
from Hosur, and if necessary two companies of the 10th Battalion 
at Bangalore, to Krishnagiri and, presenting Tipu’s order for the 
delivery of the place, receive charge of it at the period fixed for 

* Wilson, Vol. I, p. 201 . ® Now the 61st Pioneers. 

* Among them Lieut. B. J. Forbes and Lieut. Lamont, both of the 74th High- 
landers, were killed. {Vide Tombs, p. 2S9.) Lieot. Forhea shares a monument 
with his brother in Westminster Abbey. 

* Wilks II, p. 228. 
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its delivery ; detaching also from the most convenient stages the 
necessary details to the other posts, for the purpose of delivering 
the orders from Tipu to the Killedars respectively, and taking 
possession of them accordingly, agreeably to the terms of the 
treaty.” Tipu’s orders were “ that the forts and places are to be 
ceded eight days after the orders are presented, that a receipt is to 
be granted for each post, and also for the guns and military stores 
that may be left in it, and that the grain and provisions in each 
place are to be removed or sold on Tipu’s account.” 

Acting on these instructions Bead arrived at Krishnagiri on 
April 5, 1792, and sent the Killedar Tipu’s Order, asking him 
when he would march out with his garrison, and requesting him 
to issue orders to the Killedars of Gaganagiri, Tattakkal, Maha- 
raja-gadai and a number of other forts in the Baramahal to 
evacuate them. The Killedar replied that “ being only directed 
to deliver up Krishnagiri with all the ordnance and stores in it, 
he would do that whenever the grain and other articles of provi- 
sion on the Hill Fort can be disposed of, but that he mast wait 
the answer of a letter he intends writing his master to-day eon- 
ceming the other forts, before he can order them to be given up.” 
Bead took an inventory' of all the provisions in the Fort, and 
arranged to purchase them for the Company. He sent Lieut. 
Lang, with five companies of the 8th Battalion, to demand the 
surrender of Kaveri-patnam, Virabhadra-Durgam, Pennagaram, 
Dharmapuri and Tenkarai-kottai, and in due course the cession of 
the Baramahal was completed. 

Under the arrangements made in 1792 for garrisoning 
the Ceded Districts, the 15th Madras Battalion * was stationed at 
Krishnagiri under the command of Captain Read. Under Lord 
Clive’s redistribution of troops in November 1799, Krishnagiri 
became the Military Head-quarters of the Baramahal. It was 
probably abandoned as a Military Station shortly after 1832. 

The glamour of military service still clings to the town. The 
Old Peta, as becomes a quondam garrison town, contains a large 
proportion of Muhammadans, many of them sepoys and descend- 
ants of sepoys. There are also a number of Maratha families 
with like traditions. 


'The 15th Madras Battalion in 1796 became the 2nd Battalion 4th 
Begiment Madras Native Infsntry. In 1824 it was called the 15th Eegiment 
Madras Native Infantry, and in 1903 it bec.ame the 75th Carnatic Infantry. It 
was formed in 1776 by Captain John Davis, and is still called “ Davis-ki-paltan.” 
The following extract from the “ Record of the XVth Begiment M.I." has been 
kindly supplied by the Adjiitant of the 75th Carnatic Infantry “ In 1783 
Captain Davis being appointed yuartermastsr-General of the army, the Command 
of the l'5th was given to Captain Alexander Read, and the Corps was stationed 
at Amboor," 
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“ An interesting link \vith the past is preserved in a medal of 
Louis XVI in the possession of Mir Muhammad Ilabihnlla Sahib, 
Khan Bahadur, a distinguished gentleman of Krishnagiri and 
Mittadar of Bevuhalli. In 1781 his grandfather, Mir Ghulam 
Ali Miriam, who, from the latter name, appears to have been 
employed in the phantom admiralty established by Tipu, accom- 
panied Muhammad Usman on an embassy to the Court of 
Louis XVI. The embassy, which went by the Mauritius, the 
Transvaal and Cape of Good Hope, must have started some time 
in 1780. According to Mir Qhulam’s account, he was 17 years 
of age when he left India and 105 when he died. The latter date 
being certain, his birth would have taken place in 1763 according 
to the former, and in 1758 according to the latter computation. 
It is improbable that a youth of 17 would be sent as an ambas- 
sador, and the latter date is therefore the more probable. The 
embassy remained for a year at Paris, being received with due 
honour, but departed without effecting Haidar’s object. Mir 
Ghulam, as a memento of his visit, received from the ill-fated 
king a handsome medal, about three inches in diameter and one- 
eighth of an inch thick. On one side is the king’s head, looking 
to the right, a full-bottomed wig not detracting from the nobility 
of feature and bearing which the sculptor has well rendered. The 
throat is open, and (Kapery is gracefully arranged round the bust 
after the antique. The inscription is “ Ludovicus XVI. Franc, 
et Nav. Rex” and under the bust the artist’s name “Du Vivier 
F ” (ecit.). On the reverse is the head of Marie Antoinette looking 
to the left. The hair is not dressed so high as in the Du Barri 
style, and is evidently supported on rolls in the front, while the 
back is arranged in short curls and tied with a riband, two loops 
of pearls hanging at the side. The neck is bare and ornamented 
with two strings of pearls. The bodice appears to be ornamented 
with lace and precious stones and on the shoulders, drawn to the 
back, is a mantle marked with Fleurs-de-lys. The artist has not 
been so successful with the queen as with the king, the 
curvature of the forehead in profile, exactly matching that of the 
nose, being overdone. If she had the Austrian full lip, the 
sculptor has reduced it. The inscription is Mar. Anton. Austr 
Franciae et Navarr. Regina ” and underneath “ Du Vivier 1781. 
Mir Ghulam did not forfeit the confidence of his employers 
on his return from France, as Tipu employed him, and Colonel 
flaslewood, writing to the old veteran from Ootacamund in 183b, 
reminds him that 45 years before he had met him with Captain 
Doveton and Lieutenant Price in attendance on Tipu s sons, then 
our hostages. When Tipu was overthrown in 1799, Mir Ghulam, 
whose office as Miriam was abolished, was admitted to a pension 
12 
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CHAP. XV. of Es. 52 , which ho drew up to 1816, when ho was appointed to 
Kbishnagibi. be District Munsif of Krishnagiri, a post which, except when 
temporarily transferred to Karur, he held up to 1854, when he 
retired on a pension of Es. 150 per mensem, which he drew np 
to 1863. His age when pensioned must have heon 96 or there- 
abouts.” 

Ghulam Ali was known to Major Bevan,^ who describes him as 
“ an intelligent Mesalman . . . free from the bigetry of his sect, 
pessessing general information, and most agreeable and lively in 
conversation. He also spoke the French language tolerably. His 
hawks often afforded me pastime in pursuit of teal^ snipe, part- 
ridge, quail and other small birds.” 

Col. Welsh visited Krishnagiri in 1809, and described ^ it as 
“a very strong hill-fort, dismantled and abandoned, in conse- 
quence of a most melancholy accident which happened some years 
back, Captain Harry Smith, who commanded, and many of the 
garrison, being destroyed at mid-day by the blowing up of the 
magazine, when opened to air some powder. It also blew away 
considerable parts of the fortification, which have never since been 
repaired. This had, in happier times, been the seat of the Col- 
lector, and most of the gentlemen in the Baramahal. The house 
of Colonel Graham, the last Collector, was still standing, but 
abandoned, as were all the other buildings in this beautiful and 
once flourishing spot”. 

MAHAE.tjA. Maharaja-gadai is a small village, situated at the foot of the 
OADu. jjjjj ^ triangle formed by the roads 

to ICrishnagiri (7 miles) and Kandi-kuppam (7 miles). It com- 
mands the entrance of the Pass from the Baramahal to Kuppam 
in the Kangundi Zaraindari. 

Maharaja-gadai derives its interest from the stately mountain 
which rises north-east of the present village to a height of 3,383'. 
The name “ Maharaja’s Hill ” is said to refer to Sivaji, who is 
credited with the construction of the fortifications which crown it. 
Its older name Angana-malai, which still survives, is derived from 
the goddess Aiigala-Naehi-amman, the presiding deity of the Old 
Peta. The path to the summit runs east of the village. After a 
rise of about 300', it leads to a great level platform of rook, the 
site of the Old Peta. This Peta was guarded by hills to the 
east and south, and by the Durgam itself on the north. Traces of 
the Peta wall are still to be seen, and the site is covered with 
tamarind trees. The grove of Angala-Naehi-amman, the epony- 
mous deity, lies to the east of the Peta site. 


* Thirty Years in India I, p. 7a, 

* Military Reminiscences, Vol. I, p. 305. 
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The ascent to the Durgam is steep, and for the last 200 yards 
or so lies across a smooth, almost polished glacis of naked gneiss. 
There is a double line of fortification ; the lower is built of 
unwrought stone, surmounted with a grit rampart, like that of an 
ordinary village fort. The natural hollows are bunded with 
masonry for water storage, but there are no buildings. 

Within the second rampart are two eminences. The southern 
of these is crowned by a plain brick rectangular shrine sacred to 
Venkataramana. Hard by is a mosque of uncommon and rather 
elegant design. North of this a few round-topped tombstones 
mark a Muhammadan burial ground. The inner rampart is much 
better work than the outer rampart, being built of trimmed blocks 
fitted together without the help of mud or mortar. Below one 
of the bastions is a very fine bas-relief of Hanuman, about 8' in 
height, one of the best pieces of carving in the District. On the 
Mahal or Palace Hill, as it is called, are two round towers and 
four rectangular buildings of good masonry, but roofless. 

The northern eminence is higher than the southern, but is of 
less interest. On the highest point is the Jenda-inedii, or flagstaff 
mound, which commands a superb view of the surrounding country. 
Close by is a neat brick structure of two compartments, one, it is 
said, for the storage of ghee and the other for oil ; each com- 
partment is covered by a barrel roof. Several stone cannon balls 
have been found in the vicinity, the smallest being between a 
billiard-ball and a tennis-ball in size. 

The main entrance to the fort was to the north of this 
eminence, and is now inaccessible. Below it is a flat ledge of rook 
still called Angadi-parai or “ Bazaar rock,” where presumably in 
times of peace the villagers retailed provisions to the garrison.* 

The country to the north and east of Maharaj a-gadai was 
once well populated, but the anarchy of the eighteenth century 
converted it into a desert. The Old Peta'was already deserted 
at the time of the Paimaish (Fasli 1212 — 1802-3). The Great 
Famine of 1878 completed the growing desolation. A few 
scattered plots of cultivated land still struggle for existence, but 
most of the country side is shrouded in scrub jungle, and an 
occasional grindstone, or a few patches of broken pottery, are the 
only tokens of departed prosperity. 

Topographically the hill of Maharaja-gadai is part of the 
Kangundi Zamindari, in the history of which it plays a prominent 
part. According to tradition Kambi Nayudu, son of a petty 

• Cf. the “Shandies” at Virabhadra-Durgam, Jagadsvi-Dargam, etc. 

’ See “ A Concise History oj the Jngheers and Faliems in the District of North 
.4 rcot, printed in the yorth Arcot Collector’s office IBdt-Go. Cf. Manuat of 
North Arcot District, Vol. II, p. 367, srp 
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chieftain who lived on the banks of the Kistna, left his home in. 
seareh of adventure and settled at Angana-malai. Kambi Najudu 
is said to have reigned 66 years, and to have extended his sway 
over Budi-kota, Mallappadi and the Javadi Hills. In the reign 
of his grandson, Muinmndi Chinna Virappa Nayudu, the 
“ Venkatapatti Baja ” (apparently Venkata I — 1586-1614) 
passed through his domain, en route for the plains, and the Poligar 
distinguished himself by curbing an unruly elephant in the 
presence of the Baja. For this the Raja confirmed him in his 
Palaiyam, and granted him a white umbrella. Shortly after this 
the Poligar was at war with Jagadeva Raya, who wrested from 
him Malappadi, Angana-malai, and other places. These events 
probably took place towards the close of the sixteenth oentury. 

Mahendra-mangalam is a small mitta village at the 
foot of the Palak5du Ghat, on the road from Palakodu to Raya-kota, 
7 miles from Raya-kota and 9 from Palakodu. It is a village of 
very little importance, except as a halting place on the Ghat Road. 

The name Mahendra-mangalam is probably connected with 
that of Mahendradhiraja, the Nolamba sovereign who is so inti- 
mately associated with Adaman-kottai and Dharmapuri.’^ The 
country round suffered acutely in the Mysore Wars, and Read, 
writing in 1794, says “ of all the districts in the Northern Division, 
I have seen none in so uncultivated state as the tract in the 
vicinity of V irabhadra-Durgram called Mahendra-mangalam, extend- 
ing from the Hanumantapuram hill to the limits of Raya-kota,” 
and he attributes its depopulation to “ the devastation of the 
banditti composing the garrison of Virabhadra-Durgam during 
the war, to which perhaps necessity reduced them,” and the 
“ depredations inseparable from the marches of armies and detach- 
ments, the high road leading to Palakodu Pass running through it.”® 

Mallappadi, a small village of little over 1,000 inhabitants, 
situated about 1^ miles south-east of Bargur, a short distance from 
the junction of the Krishnagiri-Tiruppattur road with the Trunk 
Road from Madras to Bangalore. The only interesting feature 
about it is the Durgam. 

At the time of its cession it was the head-quarters of a small 
hobali of 48 villages, given by the Nawab of Arcot as a dowry 
to the husband of one of his sisters.® As such it was treated 
by Read as a separate taluk, in charge of an Amin, and it con- 
sequently escaped the Permanent Settlement. Writing on April 
6, 1792, the day after he arrived at Krishnagiri, Read describes 


^ Vide pp. 196 and 201. 

• JSaramahal Records (1907) Section I, Management, p. 227. 

* Buchanan, Vol. II. p, 525, 
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Mallappadi as “ a small district in the Baramahal belonging to the 
Carnatic, which being separated from it by a tract of a few miles, 
all interconrse with it was cut off, and it W'as with difficulty kept 
up and always at the hazard of the people’s lives employed in it, 
for they were often seized and treated as spies.” i 

The Peta lies west of the hill, between it and the road, and 
was at one time extensive. The alignment of the Peta wall is 
traceable ; the new railway passes through a breach in it. There 
are two temples worth note, one to Kamaswami and one to Krishna- 
swami. 

The hill itself is a narrow ridge, presenting an almost sheer 
declivity on the west, or Peta, side. At one time it is said to have 
been accessible from the Peta, but the way up has long since been 
destroyed. The ascent is now made from the north, and is difficult, 
owing to prickly-pear and bonldors. On the northern shoulder is 
a group of loose rocks of enormous size, under which is a series of 
“ oaves.” The ridge is here fringed with an overhanging rampart 
of large mihewn blocks of stone. Passing southwards along the 
ridge, the path loads to a gateway, flanked on the right by the 
cliff, and on the left by a bastion of neatly squared stones without 
mortar; thence, skirting the northern crest, the path leads to the 
Fort proper. Passing through the gateway the path emerges on 
a level award. The hill-top here is artificially levelled, and it is 
clear from the remains of buildings and pottery, and a deep well, 
that it W'as used as a residence. 

Mattfur is a faded village, situated at the intersection of the 
Trunk Eoads from Bangalore to Cuddalore and from Madras to 
Calicut, 7 miles from Samalpatti Eailway Station, and 17 miles from 
Krishnagiri. In the days of Haidar it was a halting place ^ on 
the journey from the Coromandel to Mysore, but the Eailway, and 
an evil reputation for malaria and cholera, have destroyed its 
prosperity. Under Eead it was a Taluk Kasba. 

Naga-malai, a hill fort, lies half-way between Jagadevi and 
Mallappadi. The ascent from the east is gradual. The w'estern 
cliff is precipitous. The ramparts are strongly built and in good 
preservation. It is said to have been one of the “ twelve palaces ” 
of the Baramahal. 

Raya-kota is a village of 1,520 inhabitants, situated on the 
edge of the Balaghat plateau, at the junction of the Ghat Roads 
leading from Krishnagiri (17 miles), and from Palakddu (16 miles), 
to Hosur (21 miles), and to Kela-mangalam (15 miles). Thus, 


* Extract from Baramahal Records^ Section XXI, Mis. Vol. I, 1791-93. 

* Vide Vol. 1, pp. 296-7 and cf. Mexoirs of the Lute War in Asia, p. 41 aiii 
Welsh, Reminiscences, Vol. II, p. 186. 
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apart from the great natural strength of the fortress which 
dominates the village, its strategic importance is immense. 
Eaya-kota has had an interesting past, and teems with historical re- 
miniscences. Its scanty lithie records connect it with the Eanas, the 
Cholas and the Hoysalas. Tradition makes it a capital of J agadeva 
Eaya’s family, and traces the name, “ Eaya’s Fort,” to him. Its 
command of the Palakodu Pass brought it into prominence in the 
wars of Haidar and Tipu, and led to its'captnre in 1791 by Major 
Gowdie, and its retention by the British in the treaty of the fol- 
lowing year, and explains its inclusion in the Baramahal, though 
geographically it is part of the Balaghat. Under Bead it became 
the head-quarters of a Garrison and of a Taluk. The Taluk was 
abolished in Fasli 1206 (1796-7), but the Garrison continued till 
relieved by the Police in 1861. Even after the withdrawal of the 
Garrison, Baya-kota was a favourite place of residence for military 
pensioners, but it was hard hit at the time of the Famine and most 
of the pensioners then migrated. Kaya-kota is associated with 
many interesting names, among them, Lieut.-Genl. Sir John 
Doveton, o.c.n. (see p. 183), Col. John Davis, who formed the Regi- 
ment now known as the 75th Carnatic Infantry, Col. Thomas 
Leighton, Lieut.-Col. B. M. Strange, Major Bevan, the Abbe 
Dubois and Major John Glover. 

The present Peta lies mostly north of the Krishnagiri road, 
from which a narrow old-fashioned bazaar street leads straight to 
the gate of the Lower Fort. 

The Peta extended eastwards as far as a Vignesvara temple, 
situated near the point where the main pathway up the Durgam 
branches from the Trunk Bead. Near by is the Para (or guard) 
well, an old and strongly revetted structure. The tract between 
the Para, well and the present village was occupied, before the 
Famine, by a large settlement of military pensioners. 

To the north-west of the Lower Fort is a large square step- 
well, called the Dubash Kinani, hewn from the solid rock, it is 
said, by one Nagoji Bso, dubash under Col. Doveton. The well 
is exceptionally deep, and is strongly revetted on all sides. 

About half a mile from the village, on the Hosur Bead, is a 
beautiful Idga and tomb, built by Major J. C. Glover of the 
Madras Veterans, in memory of a Muhammadan lady he 
married. John Campbell ^ Glover and Philip Dugald Glover 
were Infantry Cadets in 1819, and became Lieutenants in 1820. 
John became Captain in 1830, and Philip in 1833. Philip 
was commanding at Baya-kota in 1846. In the Second 
Burmese War of 1862, John Glover had his arm and part of 


^ Vide Mr. J, J. Cofeton, Tomhe, p. 290. 
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his shoulder torn off by a cannon shot. The wound was so CHAP. XV. 
disfiguring that he shunned society, and retired as Pay-master at Rata-kota. 
Eaya-kota. After the death of his consort, he went to live at 
Panchapalli, and afterwards near the banyan tree at T etieri. He 
died in August, 1876, and was buried at Mattigiri. Many stories 
are still told of the crippled veteran, who was supposed to be 
gifted with clairvoyance.' While at Jetkeri he used to feed the 
wild birds with five kolayams of grain every evening. 

Close to the Idga is a deep circular well, drilled and blasted, 
it is said, by Col. John Doveton with his own hand. Hard by is 
a plot of ground known as Doveton’s Garden. Doveton was 
entrusted with the care of Tipu’s sons as hostages after the peace 
of 1792, and on the eve of the War of 1799 he was sent as an 
envoy to conduct the critical negotiations between Lord Morning- 
ton and Tipu. He commanded the Garrison at Eaya-kota shortly 
after the fall of Seringapatain. He was afterwards knighted, 
and in 1826 became Commander-in-Chief of Madras. He died at 
Madras in 1847. ® 

East of the village at the side of the Krishnagiri road is the 
cemetery, which contains several monuments of interest. The 
earliest is dated November 12, 1795, and is in memory of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Francis Keaser, aged five years. Jacob Oassivelaun 
Pancourt, Surgeon, died at Raya-k5ta on April 5, 1800, but his 
tomb is not to bo traced. Of Colonel E. M. Strange, who died 
at Eaya-kota on November 29, 1811, Welsh writes : — 

“ If there ever was a pore heart in wretched sinful man, Bob Strange 
possessed it. He was very abstemious j an early riser and great walker j he 
required no conveyance on a journey ; night or day was perfectly the same to 
him; and he w-onld cheerfully walk 20 or 30 miles to breakfast in a morning, 
and return the same night, as a matter of course. His mild and gentle manners 
particularly endeared him to the natives ; and when walking out, he always 
carried some money and little scraps in his pocket, to give the children he was 
sure to meet with in his perambulations. Still he was not a soldier ; he could 
not drill; and a smart dress was his abomination ; bus he was of more conse- 
quence, in my estimation, tha'i 1,000 soldiers, raising the European character 
wherever he went, and conipelling the natives to love their usurping rnlers^ ” 

The Lower Fort lies north of the Peta, between it and the tower Fort. 
hill. Traces of ramparts and bastions stiU exist on the south-west 
and north. A second line of ramparts skirted the foot of the 
Durgam, to guard it from attack should the Lower Fort be 


^ The Village Munsif of Kaya-kota, Kazi Umar Khan Saheb, is an authority on 
the local traditions of the place. His grandfather, Kazi Ibrahim Khan, was 
Killcdar of Kaveripuram under Tipn, and came to Eaya-kota after the cession 
He served there as Kazi of the Garrison, a.s did also his .son, Kazi Hnssai" 
Mian Saheb. 

-Vide Mr. .1. J. Cotton, Tomt.s, p. 64. 

^ Welsh, Military Beininiscences, Vol. I, p. 306. 
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captured ; one of its bastions is still called “ Salabat Khan’s 
Battery ” in honour it is said, of one of Tipu’s Killedars. It was 
in the Lower Fort that the British Garrison was cantoned, and 
some of the old buildings are still standing, one block being used 
for the Local Fund School, and another for a Police Office ; the 
former, it is said, was the garrison hospital, and the latter a 
guard- room. Just inside each gateway is a brick and mortar 
shelter for the sentry, of the type familiar in most places where 
a garrison has been quartered. Within the gateway at the end 
of the bazaar street is a pair of stocks, and to the left of it, partly 
covering the bastion adjoining, a small bungalow and compound 
are still pointed out as having been formerly tenanted by Major 
J ohn Glover, the sites of whose stables, kitchen and kennels are 
not yet forgotten. Traces of the foundations of former buildings 
are abundant. 

The Durgam is most easily ascended by a path, which 
branches from the Krishnagiri Road, and winds with gentle 
gradients up the eastern face of the rock. Not far from the foot, 
this tract is spanned by an arched gateway, which bears every 
mark of British construction. Hard by is a natural cave, from 
which a subterranean passage is said to lead right up into the 
fort. Beyond the gate the path is protected by a stone rampart. 
The track leads past two buildings, known as the Havildar’s and 
Subedar’s Bungalows ; then, after descending slightly, rounds the 
shoulder of the hill, passing two buildings, which, though roofless, 
are in wonderfully good preservation, and a barrel-roofed struc- 
ture, which was possibly a magazine. The topmost peak is 3,229' 
above sea level, and 781' above the village. There are remains 
of several other buildings on the summit,’ and the usual jonaii, 
each with its legend. 

Dykes records ^ an amusing tradition of Raya-kota, illustrat- 
ing also the faith which the old levies had in “ Jan Kumpani. ” 
“At Salem” he says, writing in 1850, “there are a few old 
veterans and at Rayacottab some fifty sepoys from one of the 
regiments stationed at Bangalore. Guard is kept from sunrise to 
sunset on the lone rock that towers some thousand feet above the 
broken ground around its base ; but with the twilight the heavy 
gates are closed and locked, and the red coated sepoys are to be 
seen hastening down the winding path that leads from the 

* Among these bnildings were several piles of cannon shot which at the time 
of the famine were “sold in a fit of economy at a ridiculously low price to a 
Pangalore contractor ” who “ made them into mamatties and pick aies, which 
Government pnrchased for famine works, and then sensibly became insolvent 
without paying for the raw materials ” S.D.M., Vol. II, p, 251. 

“ Dykes, p. 347. 
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battlemeat-crowned precipice to their humhle cottages below. 
Thej say that there is a subterraneous passage near the massive 
gateway ; and a story is told of the place, that may be given here 
as strongly illustrating one of the great holds which the British 
Government possesses on the fidelity of the Native Army. Down 
this mysterious chasm some five or six adventurous sepoys had 
onoe rashly wandered in search of treasures said to he hidden 
there. They never came back, and their troubled spirits wore 
nightly heard wailing around the roek. In those days the castle 
was guarded at all hours ; and each night, as the clock struck 
twelve, the sentry at the gate heard a wild and unearthly voice, 
asking three times over ‘ Where is my family ? ’ The boldest of 
the garrison were afraid, and three successive nights none durst 
answer ; but at last one more courageous than the rest, when the 
sad question was once more put, ' where is my family ? ’ loudly 
replied ‘ In Eaya Vellore, iu Eaya Vellore, drawing a pension, 
drawing a pension ’ ; and then, say the sepoys, the ghosts went 
down to their long home, glad, and for ever.” 

The Durgara is also accessible on the west by a foot-path that 
loads from the Lower Fort. Near this path, and connected by a 
cross path with the eastern track above described, is the cave of 
Durvasa Eishi. On a rook half-way down the hill are the marks 
of the Eishi’s feet. Durvasa Eishi is supposed to have established 
himself on the hills in the Krita-yuga, and he is believed to be 
still making tajpas, for these Eishis are long lived. 

On a rock in the fort is a Kanarese inscription dated the 4th 
year of Mahavali-Banarasa.^ This is a title adopted indiscrimin- 
ately by almost all the Bana kings, a practice which makes it 
impossible to decide exactly to which king it belongs. It may 
safely be said, however, that Kaya-kota was temporarily held by the 
Banas of Vanapuram, the Guardians of the Ghats, who were 
feudatory to the Ganga-Eallavas in the ninth century A.D.^ 

A Tamil inscription ® iu the Lakshmi Narayana Temple, dated 
1260 A.D., shows that Eaya-k5ta formed part of the dominions 
of the Hoysala Vira-Eamanatha. 

There is no record of the palmy days of the Vijayanagar 
Dynasties, for under them Eaya-k5ta ceased to command a fron- 
tier ; but in the stormy times that followed, it served to link the 
Baramahal with the Chennapatna Jaghir of Jagadeva Eaya, and 
it is said to have remained the capital of his dynasty for at least 
three generations.^ Buchanan relates that it was taken from his 
descendants by a Maratha, apparently Itibal Eao of Eatnagiri,® 


1 G.E. No. 2 of 1900. ' G.E. 1900, p. 32. 3 G.E. No. i of 1900. 

* Vide p. 169. ^ Vide p. 155. 
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CHAP. xv^. and from him again by the Mysore Kajas (probably Kantirava- 
R4Y,\ KorA. Narasa-Eaja in about 1652 or earlier),^ and under Mysore rule it 
seems to have continued, till its capture by Major Gowdie. 

The storming of Eaya-kota was one of the most notable events 
of the short campaign for the reduction of the country south of 
Bangalore in the middle of 1791. In July, 1791, Lord Corn- 
wallis moved his army from Bangalore to reduce the country to 
the south. The advanced Brigade, under Major Gowdie, marched 
on July 19 on Kaj’a-kota, which at the time was garrisoned by 
800 men. He forced the lower works before daylight on the 20th 
by blowing open a gate,^ and hoped to carry the rock by entering 
with the fugitives ; he succeeded in carrying several successive gates, 
but found it imprudent to attempt the summit. He had been 
instructed to withdraw in the event of not completely succeeding 
in his first enterprise ; but, perceiving a probability of ultimate 
success, he ventured so far to deviate from his orders as to hold 
his ground on an intermediate line of works about half way up the 
hill, and the place capitulated on the appearance of the Army 
(July 22), The fort was not dismantled on its capture, but was 
garrisoned by a detachment of the 7th Madras Battalion. 

Under Lord Clive’s scheme, in 1799, Eaya-kota w'as selected as 
head-quarters of a garrison to watch the frontier and guard the 
Ghats, and it had a Colonel as Commandant. It was also an 
Ordnance Station. Early in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century it was occupied by a company of the 1st Battalion, 14th 
Eegiment, under the command of Ensign (afterwards Major) 
Henry Bevan.* In 1819 it was garrisoned by a detachment of 
the 4th Dindigul Native Veteran Battalion with a Captain as 
Commandant, and apparently continued, with two exceptions, in 
the occupation of Native Veteran Detachments till 1851, when it 
was joined to the Bangalore Command, and garrisoned by f of a 
Company from Bangalore. In 1857 the Native Veterans^jresumed 
charge, and continued there till relieved by the Police in 1861. 

There are several families ■* of ryots at Eaya-kota who still 
consider it a point of honour to have at least one member of the 
family serving in the Indian Army, and the older inhabitants still 


^ Vide Vol. I, p. 71 . 

“ The stormera were led l»y Captain Oliver of the 13th Madras Battalion* 
Lieut. Alexander Cree of the Madras Engineers was killed in the assault. See 
Wilks, Vol. II, p. 224, and Wilson, Vol. II, p. 210. 

^^Bevan’s Thirty Years, p. i»3. See below p. 187. 

* Among them a mimher t>f families of Jetti caste from M^ 80 l■e, who call 
themselves “ Doraival.'* It is said they numbered 100 houses, but now they are 
reduced to about 10. They now call themselves Naiks. 
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preserve a memory of the days when “ Davis’ Regiment ” ^ and 
“ Baillies’ Regiment ” were quartered there. 

Raya-kota was visited hy Colonel Welsh in 1809, who thus 
descrihes it ^ : — 

“ Winding throngh. a steep and difficnlfc Pass, occasionally very rugged, we 
reached Colonel Strange’s house, who was in command of the station. This was 
the best place I had seen for many months, an immense rock, exceedingly well 
fortified, rearing its crest above the surrounding mountains, and assuming 
different forms in every different direction.. In the hands of an English garrison 
it might be pronounced strong, bnt it appeared to me not remarkably so, in a 
common point of view, as there aie roads up on both sides, one of which is fit for 
wheeled carriages. It was well found in all sorts of military stores, and had 
ordnance, from six to twenty-four pounders, in abundance. There are three 
reservoirs of water on the summit, one of which has never been fathomed ; two 
bnugalows, guard-rooms, barracks, and magazines ; and the climate is really 
delightful. 

“ Colonel Strange’ shouse, below, was a capital one, built by Colonel Doveton, 
a former Commandant, and sold to Government, for four thousand pagodas. 
There were several other bungalows also below, in which the gentlemen of the 
garrison resided. The Colonel had a capital garden, about a mile and a half 
outside, in which w’ere apples, peaches, oranges, and every fruit common to the 
country.” 

An interesting account of life at Raya-kota is given by Major 
H. Sevan who, as already stated, spent a year there as Command- 
ant in the second decade of last century * : — 

“ I had shooting of every description in its vicinity, as there was hardly a 
spot from fifteen to twenty-five miles ronnd that I did not explore. In the liot 
weather, when most of the tanka and streams are dried np in the jungle, I used 
to shoot hog and deer, at those springs which retained some moisture, by lying 
in wait behind a small screen during moonlight nights, for the animals as they 
came to drink. 

“ One circumstance connected with this sporting will probably be novel to 
English readers, and will certainly be nsefnl as a bint to those who piactine 
fowling by night in India. I tried the experiment of fastening a fire-fiy on the 
sight of my gun, and found it of the greatest value in directing my eye along 
the barrel and enabling me to cover my object correctly. 

“ Should the piece of water be extensive, 1 liad previou.sly some lines with 
feathers stitched to them, as used for shooting antelope, and placed ronnd such 
parts of the tank as I could not command with my gnn. At evening in this 
manner, I have shot pea and jungle fowl, and at times a hare, which requires 
water when no dew falls. Mr. H. and myself have frequently b.agged forty and 
fifty brace of snipe, and occasionally hare, florikin, duck, or partridge, during a 
day’s shooting in the Borrahmal. The great variety of the duck tribe during 
the season in India is truly wonderful. I have enumerated fifteen different 
species of them, some of which possessed the most beautiful plumage. The 
numbers of quail afforded good sport, as they are to be met with close to 
Eyacottah in abundance. There are three varieties of this bird, the large grey 
quail, like those of Europe, the bush or red-legged and the smallest, commonly 
called the button-quail. 

’ Diivis-ki-Paltnn is still the sepoy's name for the 75th Carnatic Infantry 
and Baiilie-fci-Paltan for the 64th Pioneers, (^ide p. 176). 

* Military Reminiscence, Vol. I, p. 306. 

® Thirty Tears in India, Vol. I, p. 64. 
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“ Having heard of some elephants that made their appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ryacottah, and had committed great havoc among the gardens and 
frightened the natives, 1 went in pursuit, and overtook one after a chase of 
twelve miles, but he made off on the first shot, at such a rate as to baffle all 
hopes of coming up with him again. Night closed in before we could return, 
and we were obliged to sleep in a small village near Krishnagiri from which 
we obtained some pillau, rice, etc., from my friend Golauni Ally, The foxes 
we met at Kyaoottah were strong, affording excellent sport. Fourteen brushes 
were the fruit of the first week’s hunting, and fifteen of the second.” 

Tattakkal'Ourgam (height 2,029'), is an interesting hill- 
fort about 2 miles south-east by east of Velampatti, on the Kaveri- 
patnam-Kakankarai Boad. It is ascended on the north-east side 
from Guttahalli, a hamlet of Kattagaram. At the foot, close to 
the road, is the site of the old Feta, partly covered with a large 
grove of tamarind trees, and choked with prickly-pear. 

The Fort is in better preservation than any other in the 
Baramahal (except perhaps Krishnagiri), and the masonry work 
is of high quality. The first gate is on the brow of a steep slope 
and is flanked by semi-circular bastions. There is a legend that 
the foundations of one of these bastions showed signs of giving 
way, and to secure it a maiden was sacrificed ; a brick structure at 
the too of the western bastion is still pointed out as her grave, and 
puja is done there. The second gate is arched. The summit is 
protected on almost all sides by precipices, and is encircled by 
ramparts of heavy stone, well pointed, and securely set in the 
living rock. The Fort is well supplied with water by numerous 
jmiais, and it contains many substantial buildings, one of which, 
traditionally called the Kacheri, was apparently at one time a 
two-storied building. There is another strong gate on the south 
side, below which is a gigantic bas-relief of Hannman, similar 
to that at Maharaja-gadai. This southern gate commands the 
approach from the village of Tattakkal, a Vedar settlement, lying 
nearly 2 miles south-west of the Durgam. 

virabhadra Durgam^ (also called Itti-Kal-Durgam),]ie8 to- 
wards the south of the cluster of hills which jut out from the 
Mysore plateau into the Biiramahal, between the Palakodu Pass 
and the Pennaiyar. It was the bead-quarters of a Taluk in the 
days of Tipu, and was retained as such under Captain Bead, 
forming part of Captain Graham’s Division. It was garrisoned 
by detachments of the dth Battalion (Baillie-ki-Paltan, 64th 
Pioneers) from 1792 to 1798 (See Vol. I, p. 87). The Taluk was 
abolished in January 1802. 

The hill can be ascended with ease from Bikkampalli, a village 
close to the Palakodu Baja-kota road. The path leads through 

^ A sketch of Vlrabha*lra Durgam appears in Vol. Ill of Danieli’s Oriental 
Scenery. It is also mentioned as an important strategic stronghold in Supple-’ 
ment&ry Despatches of the Duke of WellingtoUf edited by his son, 1858, Vol. I, 
pp. 66-67. 
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thick priokly-pear jungle for a mile or so, between two hills 
north of the village, to a gate which apparently guarded access to 
the Peta. Beyond this gate the valley opens out, and there are 
some patches of cultivation and a Fakir’s tomb. A mile beyond, 
the path, which is roughly paved, ascends to a level maiddn, still 
called the Sandai Pettai or Market Town, situated north-west of 
the Dnrgam. A little farther is the old village site, marked by a 
tamarind tope, and now under cultivation. Hard by is the temple 
of Chen dray a-swami (Vishnu), which still enjoys a iasdtk 
allowance of Es. 145 and an annual festival. 

From the temple the path turns towards the hill, and leads 
through seven lines of fortification to the main stronghold. The 
summit of the hill (3,088' above sea level) is uneven, and 
traces of fortification run all round it, following the irregularities 
of the ground. The citadel, which crowns the western-most 
peak, is protected by two more ramparts and a steep smooth 
glacis of rock. Within it are a bungalow and a powder magazine. 
Close to it is the Eama-Iiakshmi Jonai, a narrow cleft of unusual 
length and depth. Legend, with its usual disregax'd for chronology, 
makes Jagadeva Eaya a tributary of Tipu, and relates how, on 
Tipu’s defeat by the British, Jagadeva Eaya threw himself and 
his jewels into the jonai and drowned himself. 

DHARMAPUEI TALUK. 

The Taluk of Dharmapuri Lies in the south-west corner of the 
Baramahal, and covers an area of 941 square miles, being the 
second largest Taluk in the District. It is bounded on the north 
by the Taluks of Hosur and Krishnagiri, on the east by that of 
Uttankarai. It is separated on the south from Omaltir Taluk 
by the Toppur Eiver, and from the Bhavani Taluk of Coimbatore 
by the Kaveri. The Kaveri also forms the western boundary, 
where it abuts on Kollogal. The greatest length, both from 
north to south, and from east to west, is 38 miles. 

The Taluk is encircled by hills, except on the north-east, 
where it opens into the great plain of the Baramahal. The 
Trunk Road, which threads the Passes of Toppur and Palakodu, 
follows the watershed between the basins of the Kaveri and the 
Pennaiyar. The Toppur hills stretch far away- to the west, to- 
wards Pennagaram, where the line is broken by- the ravine w'hieh 
dips to meet the Kaveri at Hogena-kal. North of Pennagaram 
rise the tangled mountains, dominated by the Guttirayan, which 
separate the Kaveri from the Sanat-kumara-nadi. These hills, 
which form part of the ghats upholding the Mysore Plateau, fall 
away towards the Kaveri into broken ranges and isolated peaks. 
Farther again to the north, beyond Palakodu, the chain of hills, of 
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which Eaya-kota Durgatn is the king, towers up, and more to the 
oast the les.sor ranges, which cluster round Krishnagiri, melt 
into the plains east of Mallappaiii. To the south-east, and trend- 
ing north, is the chain of the Vattala-inalai, culminating in the 
ragged peak of Mukkanhr. 

The richest portion of the Taluk is in the immediate vicinity 
of Dharmapuri, where the drainage from the northern slopes of 
the Vattala-malai assures a supply of irrigation water that rarely 
fails. The streams that flow from the high ground near Pala- 
kodu towards the Pennaiyar feed chains of small tanks of no 
mean fertility, while the reaches of the Sanat-kumara-nadi, 
above and below Maranda-halli, water some of the richest gardens 
in the District. 

The western or Pennagaram Division is ■wider and more 
desolate. The best portion is that traversed by the roads from 
Pennagaram to Dharmapuri and Palakodu, and the country 
included in the angle formed by these roads. The west of the 
Taluk is hemmed in by a broad unbroken belt of Reserved Forest, 
stretching from Pikkili to the angle made by the Kaveri at its 
junction with the Bhavani, and Forest Reserves continue with 
but fow intervals from this elbow eastward to the Toppur Pass. 

The early history of the Taluk is mainly concerned with the 
fortunes of Tagadur (the ancient name of Dharmapuri), and the 
Adigaimans who made it their capital, and gave their name to 
Adaman-kottai. 

As was the case in Hosiir Taluk,' so also in Dharmapuri, the 
western portion of the Taluk which adjoins the Kaveri has lapsed 
fnim its former prosperity, and is now throttled with jungle. A 
considerable area of the hill country north of the Palakodu- 
Pennagaram road, including the Pikkili Hills and the Morappur 
valley,- was formerly within the limits of Hosur Talnk, and at the 
time of cession formed part of the old Alambadi Taluk.’ The 
tract was at one time woll populated, and the maps prepared at 
the Forest Survey show innumerable deserted village sites. No 
less than 28 paimaish villages are entirely covered w^ith Forest 
Reserves.* Such scattered patches of cultivation as survived were 
grouped in the revenue tarafs of Pavalandur, Vattuvanahalli and 
Pikkili. These tara/s wore settled in 1906, and the paimaish 
assessment was substantially reduced. The Settlement Report 
gives a fair idea of the pitiful conditions under which agriculture 
struggles for existence in these villages, 

* 8ee p. 109. * See p. 107, * See p. 107, note 1. 

* B.P. No. 331, dated 23rd December 1901, p. 12. 

* B.P. (Rev. Sett.), No. 130, dated 27th April 1900. 
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The Englisli Inam Register tells a similar storj. Under CHAP. XV. 
Mysore rule large areas of cultivable land, now smothered in Dhaemafuri 
Reserved Forests, were granted as Inams to Brahmans. For Ta^. 
instanee, in the Biyantir Reserve there was an Agraharam village,^ 
with nine hamlets, which in the survey of Fasli 1219 (1809-10), 
was found to cover 3,400 acres, inclusive of several Minor Personal 
Inams. The Agraharam was granted by Dodda Krishna Raja of 
Mysore (1714-31 A.D.) to one of his ministers, who divided the 
village into 12 vrid/iis or shares. In 1865, at the Inara Settlement, 
the village is described as “ in the midst of jungle and inaccessible 
rooks ; the soil is poor, the village thinly populated, the place is 
infested with elephants and tigers. Hence the low state of 
cultivation and the low heriz.” The Inamdar’s interest was finally 
bought in by Government for a nominal sum, and the village 
lapsed into Reserved Forest. 

Many other rent free hereditary shrotriyams, granted as charity 
to Brahmans for subsistence, suffered a similar fate.^ Sorry 
enough gifts would these patches of jungle he in their present 
condition; yet Dodda Krishna Raja, and other royal patrons 
who preceded him, were not in the habit of insulting the 
Brahman hierarchy with empty charities, and it is clear that 
landed property in those Kaveri-side Poi’ests was at one time 
worth the having. 

The southern belt of jungle which ties between the Dharma- 
puri-Pennagaram road and the Toppur River presents similar 
features, though the tract, except where it adjoins the Kaveri, is 
less mountainous, and the surviving villages are more compact. 

The heart of this tract was at one time penetrated by a well made 
road,® which ran due south of Pennagaram, via Morasana-halli, 
towards Donnakutta-halli and thence to the villages that cluster 
round Solappadi. Up to Morasara-halli this road, the making 
of which is ascribed to Tipu, is still marked at intervals by the 
remains of superb avenues, and of the rough stone causeway 
which served as its foundation. Beyond Morasara-halli, however, 
the terrain undulates, and the rains of a century have in many 
places entirely obliterated the trace. For some distance the road 
followed the line between the Masakkal and Kalappambadi 
Reserves, and occasional clearings and terracings show that the 
tract was once inhabited. Donnakutta-halli itself is a settlement 
of Vakkiligas, an interesting remnant of a Kanarese population 

* Bsvanur (or Bianur) Agraharam, pp. 792-804 and 1558 of the Hosur English 
Inam Eegisier. 

* See the Hosur English Inam Eegister pp. 534, 775-C, 798-9, and S06-G. 

’ Possibly it w.RS by this route that TipuVs cavalry escaped from Medows in 
November, 1790 (vide Vol. I, p. 85). 
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CHAP. XV. which, if place-names have any significance, appears at one time 
Dharmapdsi to have permeated the whole of Dharmapuri Taluk and southern 
■ Uttankarai as well. 


Land 

Kevenue. 


Mittas* 


The depopulation of the mountainous tract abutting on the 
Kaveri is almost complete. A chain of villages included in the 
tarafi of Ajjana-halli, and Sunchala-nattam follows the Maddala- 
pallam to the Kaveri banks at Nagamarai. Another chain of 
villages marks the course of the Pambar from Indur to Pernmbalai. 
The Pennagaram-Morasana-halli route has recently been linked 
with the Pambar valley by a road passing through Kalappambadi, 
a road destined, it is hoped, to re-open the tract to through 
traffic,^ 

The Land Revenue is distributed as follows : — 


Demand, 
Area, Fasli 1320 

(1910-1911). 

SQ. MLS. R8. 

Ryotwari (including Minor Inams and Forest) 740*47 2,27,152 

Mitta 182*61 23,713 

Slirotriyam and Inara ... ... ... ... 20*19 2,658 


Total ... 943*17 2,63,621 


Ryotwari occupation, Fasli 1320 (1910-1911) — 

Extent, Assessment, 

ACRES. S3. 

Wet 11,73S 67,602 

Dry 1,65,171 1,58,963 

As in Krishnagiri, the Mittas are numerous but small. In 
1883 they numbered 13; by 1912 they bad split into 25. 


Mitta, 

Pesbkash. 

Mitta. 

Peshkash. 


BS. 


Bs. 

Aehara-halli 

460 

Nekkundi 

2,351 

Belaga-pnram ... 

886 

Nula-halli 

2,498 

Bcvu-halli 

1,005 

Palli-patti 

306 

Elomichana-balli 

1,610 

Pane-kulam 

586 

Erraslge-halli ... 

892 

Pangu-nattam ... 

1,519 

Giddana-halli ... 

171 

Papi-Nayakkan-patti ... 

1,833 

Golla-halli 

255 

Pappara-patti ... 

690 

Hanuraanta-puram 

563 

Reddi-halli 

2,480 

Kannanur 

239 

Sagana-balli 

915 

Kaudena-halli ... 

673 

Tirumala-vadi ... 

703 

Kukataraaraia-halli ... 

120 

Velam-patti 

180 

Made-halU 

222 

VSppala-halli 

192 

Marinda-halli 

1,717 




* In some of the villages of Sonchala-nattain and Nagamarai there was a 
marked failing off in occupied area between the year of Settlement (F, 1281 = 
1871-3) and the year preceding Resettlement (F. 1385 = 1905-G). 
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The principal tanks in the Taluk are grouped round Dharmapuri 
Town. The drainage from the Vattalai-malai flows into the tanks 
of Adaman-kottai* (ayakaf 262 aores), Made-mangalam* (336 
acres) and Annasagaram* (358 acres), that from the Pikkili Eidge 
into the tanks of Kolagattur * (498 acres) and Sogattur * (315 acres), 
the overflow from the latter feeding the Eamakka* Tank (223 
aores), situated in Maddigona-paiaiyam village, immediately to 
the north of Dharmapuri. If history is buried in place-names, 
Dharmapuri must have owed its fertile environment to the 
Chola Xings, for the tanks at Adaman-kottai, Kolagattur and 
Made-mangalam are all called Sola-Eayan-Eri. The lands under 
these six tanks are among the most valuable in the Baramahal. It 
is said that the best land under Annasagaram Tank has a sale value 
of Rs. 1,090 per acre or more, under Kolagattur of Rs. 500 to 
600, and under the others, Es. 400. The surplus water of the six 
tanks flows vi§. Krislinapuram Tank (128 acres) and Kambaya- 
nallur to the Pennaiyar. Another fertile corner of the Taluk is on 
the banks of the Sanat-kumara-nadi, near Maranda-halli and 
Mallapuram. Prom Maranda-halH anaikat* a channel takes off, 
which, after a course of 3 miles, discharges into the Sangam- 
basavan Talav* {ayakai 352 acres), the surplus drainage of which 
flows in turn into the Jer-Talav,* (390 acres), in the immediate 
vicinity of Palakodu ; the lands under the last named fetch 
between Rs. 700 and Es. 1,000 per acre. The only tank of any 
size in the Pennagaram Division is that of Bruppalli (105 acres). 

The area under Reserved Forest is 187,552 acres, a larger 
extent than in any taluk except Hosur. The Reserves are as 
follows : — 


Number and Name. 

Area. 

Date 

106 

Toppur .. ... ... 

9,801 

15- 6-92 

181 

Parigam A and B. 

16,627 

16-11-00 

104. 

Perumbiilai 

21,054 

15- 6-91 

103 

Batlanaradi ... ... ... ... 

27,678 

15-12-92 

102 

Beyanur-malai 

13,812 

16- 1-91 

105 

Kalappambadi ... ... ... ... 

10,048 

15- 1-94 

97 

Masakkal ... 

9,827 

31-12-91 

33 

Oddappatti 

18,363 

1- 1-88 

34 

Pennagaram 

12,744 

1-10-87 

35 

Guttirayan 

14,682 

1-12-87 

36 

Morappur ... 

19,314 

1-12-88 

95 

Kssarguli ... 

8,132 

1-10-92 

96 

Pikkili-malai 

5,469 

1- 9-92 




* Imperial. 
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CHAP. XV. 

OUABMAFUBI 

Taluk, 


Commani* 

cations. 


Iniliislries. 


The Eeserves named in the first column lie south of the 
Pennagaram-Hogenakal road, along the line of the Toppur Eiver 
and the Kaveri, those in the second column form part of the 
Melagiri group of Forests. 

The Morappur-Hosur Feeder line runs through the taluk the 
stations within its limits being Semmana-halli, Dharmapuri, 
Irulappatti, Palakodu-Dalavay-halli and Marandahalli. The most 
important road is the Trunk Eoad through Eaya-kota, Palakodu, 
Adaman-kottai and Toppur. The road from Dharmapuri to 
Morappur boro a heavy traffic before the railway was made, and 
has not yet lost its importance. There is considerable traffic along 
the roads which lead to Pennagaram and Krishnagiri. The Trunk 
Eoad from Dharmapuri vid Irumattur is rather less important. 
During the Great Famine a road was constructed from Indur 
down the Palar valley vid Easkolpatti to Perumbalai. The 
upkeep of this road was abandoned almost as soon as it was 
made, bat its place is now taken by a new road recently opened 
from Pennagaram to li*erumbalai, which will eventually be connec- 
ted with Mecheri in Omalur Taluk vid Mallikundam. This road, 
when completed, should effect an economic revolution in the 
villages near which it passes, and should stimulate the fading 
prosperity of Pennagaram itself, by linking it up directly with 
the busy Taluk of Omalur. 

Eemains of a road also exist from Laligam through a gap in 
the Vattala-malai to Bommidi Station, but it is not practicable for 
wheeled traffic. 

There are two toll-gates near Dharmapuri, one at Sirampatti 
on the Tiruppattur Eoad, and the other at Sola-kottai on the 
Morappur Eoad ; tolls levied at one of these gates hold good for 
the other during the same day. Another toll-gate south of Eari- 
mangalam taps the traffic between Dharmapuri and Krishnagiri, 
and a gate subsidiary to this taps the traffic to Morappur. 

There are ferries across the K.avori at Maligai (Hogena-kal), and 
Kongara-patti (opposite Alambadi and Gopinattam, in Kollcgal 
Taluk, respectively), Lakkana-halli, Nagamarai, Botnma-samu- 
dram, Lakkamena-halli, Solappadi and Kottai-Solappadi. 

The chief industry of the Taluk is the manufacture of gingelly- 
oil. Weaving is carried on by Kaikdlars in and around Dharma- 
puri, Pappara-patti, Indur and other villages. The men’s cloths 
made at Dharmapuri, and the women’s cloths made at Matam 
are considered of superior quality. The manufacture of hamblis 
is general, the best coming from Nallampalli. Gingelly-oil is an 
item of great importance, as gingelly is among the chief products 
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of the Taluk. Dhamapuri is the main seat of this industry, and chap. xv. 
there is a large export trade. Mats are made on a large scale ; Dhabmapuri 
white and green bamboo mats at Dharmapnri. Pennagaram, Ta^k. 
Nallampalli and Palakodu ; grass mats mostly in the west of the 
Taluk, and date-leaf mats at Maranda-halli. Cart building is 
carried on to a small extent in Dharmapnri. 

The Talnk is well off for markets. Shandies are held on Trade. 
Sundays at Dharmapnri (taken over by the Taluk Board 1892) 
and Maranda-halli ; on Mondays at Indur, Palakodu, Toppur and 
Hannmantapuram ; on Tuesdays at Kari-mangalam (Taluk Board 
1892), Nallampalli (Taluk Board 1892) and Pennagaram ; on 
Wednesdays at Eruppalli ; on Thnrsdays at Pappara-patti (Taluk 
Board 1891) and Krishnapuram ; on Fridays at Velampatti and 
Perumbalai ; and on Saturdays at Solappadi. The 4 Taluk Board 
shandies realise about Rs. 1,500 annually. The most important 
shandy in the Taluk is that held at Pappara-patti, at which some 
6,000 people assemble. A favourite round for petty traders is 
Indur, Pennagaram, Eruppalli and Pappara-patti. Agricultural 
produce is the chief item of trade. 

The grain and cloth trade is in the hands of Koraatis, Vaniyas 
and Muhammadans. Janappars are the chief cattle dealers. They 
also deal in grain. The oil-pressers of Dharmapnri have grown 
very wealthy through the oil trade, which they have supplemented 
with money-lending. Gingelly-oil and the excellent paddy grown 
round Dharmapnri are the chief exports. Rice is taken to Kela- 
mangalam shandy, and from that place there is a large importation 
of ragi. Pennagaram derives its ragi from Anchetti. Betel is an 
important product in Pennagaram Division, and coco-nuts at 
Maranda-halli. The chief imports are plantains and chillies, 
which are brought in large quantities from Salem. 

Adaman-kottai, situated at the junction of the Trunk Roads A daman- 
from Bangalore and Madras, at the 183rd mile from Madras and 

miles from Dharmapuri, must have been a place of importance 
in by-gone days, for it commands the Toppur Pass, and the lines of 
communication between the Baramahal and Deccan via the Pala- 
kodu-Eaya-kota Pass, and between the East and "West Coasts. 

The intervening tract between Adaman-kottai and Toppur is poor 
country, dry and jungle-clad, whereas Adaman-kottai is washed 
on the south-east hy one of the largest tanks in the Baramahal. 

Though the tank is not an unfailing source, yet its lands are 
highly valued, and the town must have experienced little difficnltj 
in keeping up its food supply. 

Close to the Travellers’ Bungalow are the tombs of (1) 

Captain J. W. Rumsey of the 44th Regiment of Native Infantry, 

13-a 
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CHAP, XV. Qjj March 21, 1846; (2) Therszia Younker, wife of 

John Younker (a missionary in the service of the S.P.C.K.), 

who died on 8th February of the same year. 

The outline of the old Fort wall and ditch still exist. The 
Fort was roughly oval in shape, its longer axis lying east and 
west. The village has much shrunk from its former dimensions, 
and oocupies only a small fraction of the Fort space. There is no 
clear trace of any Peta. The position of the temples within the 
ramparts indicates the former extent of the town. These temples 
are not remarkable for size, but are interesting from their number, 
their carvings, and the inscriptions they bear. 

The principal Siva temple is dedicated to Somesvara, that of 
Vishnu to Ohendraya. In the ayal;at of the Tank is a temple to 
Solesvara (cf. the Solesvara temples and Sola-Eayan tanks at 
Kadagattur and Made-mangalam). The temples of Bhairavan and 
Ankal-amman are worthy of note on account of their inscriptions. 
An annual festival and cattle fair is held in honour of Kali- 
amman. 

Bwivty, name Adaman-bottai is undoubtedly connected with the 

Adigairaftn or Adaiyaman, the title adopted by the chiefs who 
reigned at Tagadur (Dharmapuri).' 

On the Somesvara Temple there are two inscriptions of 
Kulottunga Chola, dated in his 19th and 25th years. If these 
refer to the third monarch of that name, their dates would be about 
A.D. 1196 and 1203 respectively. 

The most interesting records in Adaman-kottai, however, are 
those of the Hoysala period. Narasimha II is represented by a 
Tamil inscription of 1234-5 A.D.,^ his son Somesvara by two 
Tamil inscriptions of 1247 and 1249 respectively.® Intermediate 
between the records of these two monarchs, comes an inscription,* 
dated 1241 A.D., of Eajaraja III, the Chola Monarch who was 
saved from annihilation by Narasimha II and his son. Eamanatha 
is represented by an inscription of 1260.^ 

The inscription of Narasimha II records the dedication of a 
temple to the godParamesvaram-UdaiyaratMahendra-mangalam 
by one Paramaya-Sahani, a minister of Madhava-Dandanayaka, 
an officer who held the office of Mnhnpradhani paramavisvdsi 
under Narasimha. Mr. Krishna Sastri® conjectures that Mahendra- 
mangalam is the original name of Adaman-kottai, derived probably 
from the Nolamba king MahSndra, and that the temple of 


» VidoG.E. 1006, p. 75. 

’ Nos. 204 and 205 of 1910. 
‘ (4.E, No. 202 of 1910. 


* G.E. No. 201 of 1910. 

* G.E. No. 208 of 1910. 

* G.E. Report for 1910-11, p. 81. 
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Paramesvara-Udaiyar should be identified with the Bhairava CHAP. XV, 
temple still standing to the east of Adaman-kottai, on the base of adahajj- 
which the inscription is cut. , 

Sdmesvara’s epigraphs mention his prime minister Somaya- 
Dandanayaka, who is known to have been associated withtliat king 
from the very beginning of his reign up to at least his 22nd year. 

Ram anatha’s inscription records a gift of land to the temple 
of Majindisuram-Udaiyar, which is also mentioned in one of 
Somesvara’s epigraphs, and it is possible that the temple referred 
to derives its name also from Mahendra, and should be identified 
with the Sdmesvara temple which stands near the Bhairava 
temple. 

One other inscription deserves mention *. It is dated 1530 
A.D., in the reign of Achyuta Eaya, and records how one 
Kamiyappa-Nayaka revived, near the Bhairava temple, a market 
which had become extinct, and for the benefit of the temple he 
fixed a small fee, collected probably from the market-goers. 
Adaman-kottai is well situated as a trade centre. 

Not far from Adaman-kottai is Kovilur, the oldest Catholic 
settlement in the District. It was a flourishing Mission in the 
days of Father John de Britto, who visited it in 1675. Though 
Tipu gave orders that the settlement should be destroyed, it 
survived. A new Church was built in 1832 by Sahadeva Nadar ; 
it was enlarged by Monseigneur Bonnand and Fathers Fricaud 
and Gouyon (1848-52). It was then completely demolished and 
rebuilt, under Monseigneur Godelle, by Father Thirion, about 
1870. This building, however, collapsed, and a new Church was 
begun in 1907 and is still in course of construction. There are 
three out-stations, and the congregation is estimated at over 3,000 
souls. The Easter Festival attracts a largo concourse of pilgrims, 
for whose accommodation numerous chdvadis have been erected. 

DhSTmapiiri lies at the 178th mile of the Madras-Calicut DHAaMAPURi, 
Trunk Eoad, on the Morappur-Hosur Light Eailway. It owes 
its importance, partly to its central position on the trade routes 
from north to south and from east to west, and partly to the large 
irrigation tanks which surround it (Sogattur, Kolagattur, Anna- 
sagaram and Eamakka). Dharmapuri enjoys direct road com- 
munication with Salem (vid the Toppur Pass, 42 miles), with 
Hosur (vi§. the Palakodu Pass, 52 miles), with Krishnagiri (26 
miles), Harur (25 miles), Tiruppattur (40 miles), Pennagaram 
(19 miles), and Pappara-patti (10 miles). 

The main portion of the town comprises the former revenue 
villages of Virupakshipuram and Vellai-Kavundan-palaiyam. 


1 G.E. No. 200 of 1810 : cut on the Ankiil-amman temple. 
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CHAP XV. Komarasana-halli lies to the west on the Pennagaram Eoad, 
Dharmapubi. Annasagaram to the south on the Adaman-kottai Eoad. To tho 
north is the suburb of Maddigonam-palaiyam, under the right flank 
of the Eamakka Tank, and north of this tank is Old Dharmapuri. 
All these villages, except the last, are included in Union limits. 
The Main Bazaar Street runs due north and south and forms part 
of the Krishnagiri- Adaman-kottai Eoad. Most of the public 
buildings are situated on it. The Pennagaram Eoad branches 
off from this main street at a eight angle, in the centre of the 
town. 

The old Taluk Kaoheri is in the heart of the town. Part of 
the original building is still standing. The fore-eourt is used as 
a D.P.W. office. On the loft of the entrance was the old Suh-Jail 
and on the right the old Treasury. At the back of this Kaoheri 
is the newly built Government Girls’ School. The Travellers’ 
Bungalow (an old and uncomfortable building), lies on tho main 
street, further to the north, and beyond it lie the Post Office and 
Hospital. The Post Office occupies the site of Thomas Munro’s 
bungalow, which was used by successive Divisional Officers as their 
office and residence, and afterwards as a District Munsif’s Court- 
house. On the transfer of the District Munsif from Dharmapuri, 
tho building went to ruins, and was ultimately demolished. Thu 
Travellers’ Bungalow was built by Mr. Hargrave, after Munro’s 
departure, and it was at one time connected with Munro’s bimga- 
low by a roofed passage. 

No less than twelve of the Dharmapuri temples enjoy tasd/b 
allowances. None of them are of particular interest, except those 
in the Fort which are described below (p. 199). The favourite 
camping ground is to the west of tho town, beside a tank built by 
Narasa Ayyar, tho Sarishtadar who made famous the administra- 
tion of Mr. Hargrave (1803-20) by the most gigantic system of 
fraud ever perpetrated under British rule. In his old days he 
made “ dharmam ” by constructing his tank, and no doubt white- 
washed his character to his own satisfaction. Some fine trees, in 
their age giving more shade by their branches than leaves, line its 
banks. 

Under Col. Eead’s administration Dharmapuri became 
the Head-Quarters of Munro. In 1808 Mr. Hargrave made it 
the Head-Quarters of the District. Owing to the peculations of 
Narasa Ayyar, Mr. Cockburn in 1820 retransferred the District 
Kasha to fcjalera. Dharmapuri enjoyed the dignity again for a 
couple of years (1830-2) under Mr. Orr. In 1911 it became the 
Head-Quarters of a Deputy Collector. 
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The weekly market is held on Sundays, near the junction of CHAP. XV. 
the roads from Krishnagiri and Tirnppattur. There is a consider- Ch armap cri. 
able trade in grain, gingelly-oil, and skins. The chief local 
industries are weaving and oil-pressing, but the Vaniyars have 
also shown themselves adepts in grain-trade and money-lending, 
and Dharmapuri has long been famous for the Bank, which is 
associated with the name of the late Mr. Ambalathadi Chettiyar, 
and which is said to have had a capital of between 5 and 7 lakhs 
with branches at Salem and Trichinopoly . The population of 
Dharmapuri has an unenviable reputation for factiousness. The 
Vanij'ars are addicted to litigation among themselves, there is a 
standing feud between the Pallis and the Kaikolars of Koniara- 
sana-halli, and the celebration of the larger religious festival is 
often a matter of anxiety to those who are responsible for pre- 
serving the public peace. 

Dharmapuri Fort lies to the north of the Town and north of The Fort. 
the market, between the Morappur and Kaveri-patnam roads, 
beyond the hamlet known as Dykes-Peta. The rampart was 
levelled during the Great Famine, and its site is difficult to trace. 

It could never have been a place of any military strength, though 
it is protected on the north by the paddy-land watered by the 
Eamakka Tank. The site is all but deserted, only a few huts 
remaining. On the fort glacis, and south of the Siva Temple, is 
the grave of “ James Ives, Esq., late a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Honourable Company’s Madras Establishment,” who distin- 
guished himself at the head of his corps in the memorable action 
at Mahidpore. 

The Siva Temple is sacred to Mallikarjuna. In stylo it is 
“ so closely alike to Pallava structures of the 8th and 9th centuries 
A.D., that any casual observer with an eye to ancient architecture 
would not hesitate to pronounce it to be of the Later Pallava 
style.’ ” The Amman temple is large, and, like the Mallikarjuna 
temple, of quite unusual style. The plinth is rather high and 
approached by steps. All round the base are spirited carvings 
from the Eamayana. The ground-plan, rectangular in scheme, is 
so arranged as to present 48 corners, and the consequent contrasts 
of light and shade are rather effective. 

The Vishnu Temple, which is dedicated to Para Vasudeva, is 
smaller than that of Siva, behind which it stands. It enjoys a 
tasdik of Es. 583. The temple is in rather a dilapidated condi- 
tion. A local story tells how once a Christian Munsif entered the 
temple, cleaning his teeth, and touched the idol, whereon the 


^Gr.K. Report «>f 1911, p. 4. 
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idol wept ; the Munsif was fined. Not far from these temples is 
a shrine to Selli-amman with a swing, and at the road side are two 
Jain-like figures, carved in high relief on a stone slab, and said to 
be Eamakka and Lakshmakka. 

The squalid hamlet of Hale-Dharmapuri, or Old Dharmapuri, 
on the left flank of the Eamakka Tank bund, contains nothing 
worthy of note, except perhaps the temple of Narasimha, a 
building in typical Dra vidian style, which so far has yielded no 
inscription. 

The suburb of Aunasagaram lies about a mile south of 
Dharmapuri, a little east of the Trunk Eoad. It is important 
for its extensive weaving industry. The Kaikolars number over 
100 houses, and possess about 950 looms. 

The chief temple in the village, sacred to Suhrahmanya, has 
an ambitious looking gopuram constructed about 40 years ago in 
brick and plaster, in the worst nineteenth century style. Close to 
the village site is a large stone, 7' high, with the figure of a tail- less 
Hanuman, Mukhyaprana Devaru, a type of Anjaneya peculiar to 
Kanarcse Madhvas. The Dharmaraja Temple also deserves notice. 

Of Dharmapuri Mr. Le Fanu somewhat unkindly writes : — 

“ It is a drtary place, lackiog colour, dusty, dry and mean^looking* 
The inhabitants seem to be wanting in life and spirits. Their sole dissipation is 
a Tisit to the Mnnsif’s Court, and they seem as if they had a weight on their 
minds, which has a depressing effect on strangers. I he wljitewash and pale mud 
of the houses have no lich reds, as at Attur, to relieve their monotony, and the 
refreshing green of crops and trees, which usually lends a charm to village 
scenery in this District, is here almost wholly wanting. It must, however, be 
admitted that in the cultivation season the scene is brighter. It is hard to 
conceive what charm Munro found here. The tope pointed out as his must have 
been seen through the rose-tinted glasses of the imagination to merit the follow- 
ing encomium which he passed on it : ‘I began a few years ago to make a 
garden near Dliarmapuri, sheltered on one side by a lofty range of mountains ^ 
and on the other by an aged grove of mangoes. I made a tank in it, about a 
hundred leet square, lined with stone steps j and the spring is so plentiful that, 
besides watering abundantly every herb and tree, there is always a depth of ten 
or twelve feet of clear w ater for batliiiig. 1 have numbers of young orange, mango 
and other fruit trees in a very thriving state. I had a great crop of grapes this 
year, and my pine-beds are now full of fruit. ^ When I happened to be at 


^ 3lunio was not the only officer who took a delight in gardening at 
Dharmapuri. In lb42 William Cotton Oswell, Livingstone’s companion in Africa 
and described by Sir Samuel Baker as the greatest hunter known to modern 
times, was Bead Assistant Collector of Salem, and writing to his mother from 
the Shevaroys says “I wish you could have seen my garden at Dharmapuri last 
year. You remember my dislike to doing Adam formerly. Well, having nothing 
else to do at my lively quarters, I was obliged to try my hand at it. I have 
really a good garden, figs, guavas, grapes, etc., in abundance, but my forte lay in 
the lettuces and other vegetables, of which I intended to plant only a small 
supply for my own use, and was astonished when they came up to hnd that they 
were about enough for a moderate army.” 'Note by Mr. J. J. Cotton in the 
Madras Mail,) 
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Dharmapuri I always spent at least an hour every day at this spot ; and to quit (^HaP. XV. 
it now f^ocs as niuoh to my heart as forsaking my old friend.^ ’ Dhaemapuei* 

The identification of the tank and garden described in such glowing terms 

by Mtinro has been tlie subject of interesting controversy but no tank answer- 
ing to this description has been discoveied, Miran Sahib’s well, opposite the 
Hospital, can hardly bo described as “ sheltered by a lofty range of mountains,” 
and the “ Munro Kulam,” near the 190th milestone in the Toppur Pass (p. 215), J 
is hardly sufficiently near Dharmapuri (12 miles) to allow Munro to spend “ at 
least an hour ” there every day. The connection of Munro with Dharmapuri is 
commemorated by a pillar and tablet set up at the cross roads, at the entrance 
to Dharmapuri from Morappur and Kriahnagiri.® 

Dharmapuri, under its ancient name Tagadur/ is known in History. 
Tamil literature as the seat of the Adiyaman Neduman Anji 
and his son, Pohutteliui, chief patrons of the famous poetess 
Avvaiyar, whose date is placed by some writers in the second 
century A.D. Neduman Anji was overthrown by the Chera 
(Kerala) king Perum-S&'al-Irumporai, who besieged and stormed 
Tagadtir.® 

Elini, the son of Neduman Anji, on the approach of the Chera 
army, led out his forces and offered battle. In the first day’s 
fighting, Elini’s troops wore driven within the fort, on the second 
day the thorny jungle which surrounded the fort was cleared. In 
due course the moat was filled, the gates were burst open by 
elephants, and, in the melee that ensued, Elini and his lieutenants 
performed prodigies of valour, hut were overpowered by numbers, 
and fell fighting to the last. ® 

The earliest lithic records of Dharmapuri are dated in the 
ninth and tenth centuries A.D., and refer to the sudden rise to 
power of the N olamha-Pallavas under Mahendradhiraja, whose 
father, Nolamhadhiraja, had married Jayabhe, a daughter of 
the Western Ganga king Eajamalla (c. 840-870 A.D.). The 
marriage was political, and the Ganga-Nolamha alliance enabled 
Mahendra to drive the Banas from the Baramahal. In the 
Mfiiri-ammau Temple in the Fort is a Kanarese inscription of 


* Letter dated June 30, 1799, written by Munro to his sister on his 
transfer to Malabar. 

“ Vide Articles and letters printed in the Madras Mail of December 13, 1905 
(signed by “ a Correspondent ”), December 20 1.“ General Fisher”), December 
21 (“a Subscriber”). December 22 fVV.W.S.). The whole evidence is 
summarised in a letter of Mr. J. J. Cotton, I.C.S., printed in pp. 106-18 of 
the Salem District Gazette of February 15,1906. 

^ G.O. Ko. 914, Public, dated 30th Xovember 1905. 

* Xhe name flbarniapnii is traditionally traced to a king named Dharma- 
raja, but no record lias as yet been traced of such a monarch. 

‘ See Vol. I, p. 46, and the authorities therein referred to. 

® V. Kanakasabai, Tamils JEiL/Meen Ilvndred Tears Ago, p 100; of. 
also O.E. Eepoit of 19CG, paragiaph 34, with reference to the I'allata Grantha 
inscription in the monolitliic cave at Kamakkal (hio. / of 1906). 
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CHAP. XV. Maliendra, dated 878 A.D.* Another record of Mahendra, dated 
Dharmapuei. A.D. 893, ia cut on a pillar built into the mcmtapam of tho Mallik- 

arjima Temple." At the bottom of the same pillar is a record ® of 

Ayy appa-deva, a son of Mahendra, who succeeded him, and in 
Virupakshipuram is a record of Irula, son of Anuiga, dated 
A.D. 931. Two ^ other incomplete inscriptions have been found 
of the same period, one in the Mallikarjuna Temple, and the 
other at Virtipakshipuram. Mahendra’s name is also commemo- 
rated in the Adaman-kottai inscriptions ® {q- v.), which refer to 
Mahendra-maugalam, to bo identified apparently with Adaman- 
kottai itself. 

The rule of the Nolambas at Tagadur thus covers four gene- 
rations; (1) Mahendra, (2) his son Ayyappa-deva, (3) his son 
Anniga, and (4) his son Irula. The last king of the Nolambas is 
Diliparasa, a brother of Anniga- The Ganga alliance is testified 
to in the Virupakshipuram inscriptions, which record the fact that 
the mothers of both Ayyapa and Anniga were Ganga princesses. 
The Nolambas ruled in Tagadur till their last generation, in other 
words till the Ganga alliance failed and the Ganga-Bana Mara- 
simha “ Nolamba-Kulantaka ” annihilated their rule. 

The inscription of Mahendra in the Mallikarjuna mantapam 
records the building of a Jain Basti cii Tagadur by two brothers 
Nidhivanna and Chandiyanna, sons of a merchant of Srimangala. 
The former received from Mahendra the village of Mulahalli, and 
in turn made it over to one Kanakasena, pupil of Vinayasena, for 
repairs, additions, worship, etc., in the Basti. Mulahalli has been 
identified with Mulakkadu, a village nine miles west of Dharma- 
puri, and Sombalatturu and Buduguru, the villages desoribed as 
adjoining it, with Semmana-halli (the Eailway Station), and 
Budnguna-halli (7 miles south of Dharmapuri), respectively.® 
Buduguru was assigned to Nidhiyanna’s Basti by' Ayyappa-deva 
himself. On the other hand, the iusoription of 878 A.D. in the 
Mari-amman Temple records that Mahendra granted a tank 
called Marudaneri to a certain Saiva teacher, and that the 
merchants of Tagadur, among them the builders of the Jain Basti, 
assigned tolls on certain commodities as rtemdana to some temple. 
It is interesting to find that both the Saiva and Jaina faiths 
flourished side by side in ninth century Dharmapuri under the 
impartial patronage of the Nolamba kings. No relics of the Jain 
Basti have survived the ravages of time. Mr. Krishna Sastri 


‘ G.K. No. 347 of I'.'Ol. = (i.E. No. 304 of I'JOl. 

3 G.E. No. 305 of 1901, ‘ G.E. No. 198 of 1910. 

5 G.E. Nos. 300 uf 1910 and 199 of 1901, respect.ivcly. 

' Vide Ep. liicl., Vol. X, pp. 54-70, wliere llie inscription has been edited 
at some length by Mr. Krishna Sastri 
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attributes the uuiq^ue architecture of the Mallikarjuna temple to 
the Nolamba, aud compares with it the temple of Bhoga-Nandis- 
vara at Nandi in Kolar District. 

Probably of about the same date as these Nolamba records is 
the inscription in Ivanarose verso, cut on a slab set up on the bund 
of the Eamakka Tank, which describes Tagadnr as a “ reflected 
image of the whole earth ; for in it were : — this Saiva teacher 
Vidderasis, the temples Kali-Choresvara, Pallavesvara, the great 
Bhogesvara, the magnificent and spotless Nannesvara, and 
Bhujangesvara of Kanchi, which shone in its imperial fame ; the 
enclosing walls {fmkdra) and the pleasure grounds of kings who 
were as powerful as lions.” 

Under the Chola administration the inscriptions prove that 
Tagadur-Nad formed part of Ganga-Nad,^ and was included in the 
province of Nigarili-Chola-mandalam, and that Puramalai-Nad, 
formed part of Tagadur-Nad.^ Under the Cholas the title of 
Adigaiman was revived in the person of a viceroy who ruled from 
the Baramahal to Mysore, and an Adigaiman was in command of 
the Chola forces when the Cholas were driven from Talakad by the 
general of Vishuu-vardhana. Evidence of Chola rule, however, is 
not abundant®; on the south wall of the Kamakshi Temple is a 
Tamil inscription of the 10th year of Kulottunga III (c. 1188), 
and on the east wall is another of the 12th year of the same 
monarch.^ The former of these inscriptions names two temples, 
viz., Tiruvelalisvara and Irayarayisvara, the latter records repairs 
for the merit of Adiyaman. The Adiyaman here referred to must 
be either Eajaraja alias Vagan, or his son Vidukadalagiya- 
Perumal, who claimed to be of Chera descent, and sought to 
revive the ancient traditions of Elini, and, taking advantage of 
the weakness of his suzerain, made Uharmapuri his capital, and 
ruled in virtual independence as far as Tirumalai and Chengam 
in North Arcot.^ 

Vidukadalagiya’s independence was ephemeral, and the Hoy- 
salas took his place. The Hoysala regime round Uharmapuri is 
proved by the inscriptions at Adaman-kottai. At Mddur, a village 
six miles due north of Uharmapuri, there is a Tamil inscription" 
on a slab set up in a field called Chamundi-amman-mandu, which 
refers to an officer “ who possessed the strength and powers of the 


* G.E. No. J8 of 1900. ' G.E. No. 9 of 1900. 

^ I'here ia a Solesvara Temple in Kadagattur. 

* G.E, Non. 307 and SOS of 1901. 

° See Vol. I, p. 60, and Vol. II, p. 226, sub roc. Kambajanallflr ; bte also Ep. 
Ind., VI, pp. 3.31 se}. 

® G.E. No. 209 of 1910. 
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Hoysala King Viabnu-vardhaiia,” and to the remission of the 
marriage-tax in Tagadur-Nad. Another inscription at Modnr is 
dated in the third year of one Vira-Ch51a-deva,' who may perhaps 
be identical with a monarch, who, according to Prof. Kielhorn, 
began to reign in A.D. 1331-2, and whoso rule probably included 
parts of Salem, South Arcot and South Mysore. It records a 
grant in favour of a temple attached to Durgayyar-Agaram in 
Padi-Nad of Mel-mandala, and Mr. Krishna Sastri connects this 
with the Durga shrine on Chamundi Hill at Mysore.^ 

The rule of the First Vijayanagar Dynasty is attested by the 
occurrence at Kadagattur of two inscriptions of Deva-raya II, 
dated 1430 and 1440 A.D., and one of Mallikarjuua * da, ted 1476 
A.D. Lastly the rule of Jagadeva Eaya’s family is recorded in 
two inscriptions, one at Kolagattur, which registers a mutual 
arrangement by which the landholders under the local tanks 
contributed a fixed share of their produce for strengthening the 
tank bunds,^ and the other a grant of the village of Virupakshi- 
puram to certain Brahmans. The former is dated in the year 
Dundubi (presumably 1622 A.D.) and the settlement is made for 
the merit of Knmara-Jagadeva. The latter is dated 1619 A.D. 
the donor being Immadi Jagadeva Eaya, son of Ankusa-Eaya, 
and grandson of Eana Pedda Jagadeva Eaya, the reigning 
monarch being Sri-Eanga Eaya of Ponukonda.^ 

Dharmapuri was never a place of military strength. It 
was seized by Bijapur in the middle of the seventeenth century 
and taken from Bijapur by Kantirava Narasa Eaja in 1652.® It 
seems to have been lost again, for it appears in the list of acqui- 
sitions of Chikka Deva Eaja as taken in 1688 from “ the people 
of Aura.” ' In 1768 Dharmapuri was commanded by a brave 
officer, with troops unworthy to serve under him. After Tenkarai- 
kottai had surrendered to Colonel Wood. Dharmapuri was stormed 
by the British, and the necessary consequences of such an opera- 


^ His full name is Rajakesari-varman Tribhuvaua-chakravartin Tribhuvana- 
Tiracholadeva. 

* Vide G,E. Report, 1911, p. 76 and cf. Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 7 seq, 

^ G.E. Nos. 193, 196 and 195 of 1910, respectively. No. 196 “ states that one 
of the Telngu Rahuttars nann^d Malla-Kabuttar . . . assigned to the Mudi- 

gonda ChOllsvara temple at Kadaikkattar the taxes nddutalavdrikJcai (the police 
rate), nettiydr-ynaffamai, (volonhiry fee paid by the collected on either 

side of the village, and an alld//a~mdnyam and adi-kd'su on each shop opened 
in the markets of Varagur.” G.E. Report 1911, p. 84. 

* G.E, No. 197 of 1910 ; vide Report 1911, p. 92. 

® The sdsana-m is published by Mr. Le Fanu (II, p. 221). In the body of the 
record Kdri-mangalam is named as the village granted, but the iKiundaries given 
show that VirupSkshipuram was the village meant. 

« Wilks, Vol. I, p. 34. 7 Wilks, Vol. I, p. 132 
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tioa bore a terror before the arms of Colonel Wood whieh was 
more effectual than his cannon. i 

The falls of Hogena-kal lie about 9 miles west of Pen- 
nagaram. The road thither runs for four miles through un- 
attractive scrub, and then the country suddenly breaks away into a 
superb valley, along the north side of which the road rapidly des- 
cends. Pennagarani itself is about 1,750* above sea-level, the 
Kaveri at Hogena-kal 780* . At the 8th mile the road crosses the 
Sanat-kumara-nadi, and shortly after this, it debouches on to a 
level terrace whieh forms the left bank of the Kaveri above the Falls. 

The Kaveri at this spot flows in a broad strong stream, but 
within a short distance the stream is divided in two by a large 
island. The main body of water flows towards the right or western 
bank ; the channel suddenly becomes constricted, and the river then 
plunges boldly into the deep chasm it has carved out. It is from the 
cloud of spray that eternally overhangs this cauldron that the name 
Hogena-kal, or “Smoking Eock,” is derived. The foot of the fall can 
easily be reached from below the island, by paddling a coracle between 
the gaunt black winding walls of rock that confine the river for 
nearly half a mile below the fall. These rocks show a nearly verti- 
cal cleavage, and are riddled with pot-holes and grotesque caves, the 
haunts of bats and wild-fowl. The pool into which the river leaps is 
called the Yaga-Kundam (or “ Sacrificial Fire Pit ”) of Brahma, 
and here Brahma is believed to have performed sacrifice. Legend 
relates how a Chola king, while hunting, found a vast cleft which 
swallowed up the Kaveri. F or eight years he and his men laboured 
in vain to fill the y^awning gulf. Then a wise Rishi told him 
that the Chakra of Vishnu had entered the earth at the spot, and, 
the hole would never close, unle.'s some virtuous king would 
plunge into the abyss. The Chola monarch did not shrink from 
the sacrifice, and willingly gave his life, that the waters of the 
Kaveri might be saved for the welfare and happiness of man. 
The left, or eastern, channel flows with less force and volume, and, 
below the bathing ghat, its stream is again divided by a richly 
wooded islet, each branch plunging in broken cascades into the 
bed of the Sanat-kumara-nadi. The camping ground lies 
opposite the western of these two minor channels, on the tongue 
of land between the two rivers. The difference between the 
flood-level and the summer-level of the Kaveri at Hogena-kal is 
about 30'. 

The Kaveri at Hogena-kal is peculiarly sacred, even to Hindus 
who live at Srirangam and other sacred places elsewhere on its 
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banks. Bathing in the Kaveri at this spot is particularly effica- 
■ cions on the new-moon days of Tai and Adi, during the Tula (or 
Arpisi) festival in November, and on the occasion of a solar or 
lunar eclipse. It is mostly Brahmans who resort to the river on 
these occasions. But the most popular bathing festival is on the 
18th day of Adi (July-August) when from 20,000 to 30,000 of all 
castes used to perform their ablutions in the sacred stream, and a 
general fair is held. The advent of plague has, however, dealt a 
serious blow to the popularity of the festival. 

On the Kaveri bank above the bathing ghat is the Temple 
of Desesvara-swami (Siva), and a ohattram for Hindus. The 
Temple is a building of no particular artistic merit, and is in a 
poor state of repair. Legend connects the lingam in the inner 
shrine with the Sage Agastya. It is said that the god is regarded 
as the tutelary deity of a branch of the Mysore Dynasty. The 
Kaveri bank at this spot was once the site of a considerable 
settlement, and all around are traces of a large abandoned village 
site and extensive cultivation. But the locality has long since 
been depopulated by malaria. Of Hogena-kal Mr. Le Faun 
writes ; — 

“ There are interesting fisheries abont here, some belonging to Coimbatore 
and others to Salem. The fish are not generally large, l)nt there are great 
numbers ot tliem. The reaches frequented by the fisli are known as the pedda 
and Chimia Cbellapams. There are three waterfalls, tire Brahniakundam, the 
Nyana-swatham, and a third at the junction of the Sanat-kumiira-nadi and the 
Kaveri. At the first mentioneil fall no fish try to leap, as the height is too 
great. At the other two falls the fish congregate in ([uantities in February and 
Maroii, trying to reach the upper stream by jumping over the falls, that at the 
Pedda Chellapam being some ten, and at the Chinna Chellapani some five or six 
feet high. Some succeed in the attempt, but the great mass are caught in a 
sort of straw Ijasket, which awaits them at each side ot the tall. The day’s catch 
is divideil every evening hy the chief men at the Cbellapams, a small portion 
lieing always given in charity to beggars, who frequent the Cbellapams during 
the season. There are other varieties which run to 50 or 60 lb., and afford good 
sport to the angler, though they are said to lie rather shy at taking the bait,” 

It is for the future to decide whether the potential energy of 
the Hogena-kal Falls can he put to any practical use. A line of 
levels taken on the loft hank, 1,000' above, and a like distance 
below the Falls, shows that a drop of 84' can be obtained, and by 
building a dam on the rocks at the head of the Falls, this drop 
could be easily increased to 94'. The minimum hot-weather 
discharge of the Kaveri is estimated at about 500 cusees. This 
discharge, with a fall of 80', would generate 4,560 horse-power. 
Deducting loss of head in penstocks, and taking the efficiency of 
the turbines at 80 per cent., some 3,500 horse-power could be had 
at the turbine shaft- 'Fhe loss iu transmitting this| power by wire 
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over a distance of from 50 to 100 miles from the generating 
station is estimated at 25 per eent., redueing the power available 
to 2,600. A fall of 90' would produce 4,000 horse-power at the 
turbine shaft, and 3,000 horse-power a hundred miles away. 
The nearest towns of any size are Dhannapuri, Salem and Erode, 
at distances of 25, 40 and 50 miles respeetively. 

Kari-mangalam is on the road between Krishnagiri (16 
miles) and Dhannapuri (14 miles), at the point where it is crossed 
by the Maranda-halli-Harur Eoad. 

It has been suggested that the name is derived from Kari, 
king of Kovalur (the modern Tiru-koyilur in South Aroot District), 
who is often mentioned in early Tamil literature, and who warred 
with Ori, chieftain of the Kolli-malais, and restored those hills to 
the Cheras.' 

The weekly market is held on Tuesdays in a spacious enclosure 
maintained by the Taluk Board. The chief items of trade are 
dhall, food-grains, and tamarind ; sheep and cattle are also bought 
and sold. There is a limited industry in the weaving of blankets, 
and of coloured handkerchiefs and female cloths. 

The main interest of Kari-mangalam centres in its temples, 
which present an unusual variety, though the place is not a 
favourite resort for pilgrims. 

East of the town is a group of rocks, of no great height, 
surmounted by the temple of Arunesvara (Siva), which enjoys a 
tasdik allowance of Es. 238. The entrance is on the south. The 
chief gopuram was reconstructed in 1895 by Eama G'hetti, and is 
remarkable for the absence of figures, which are usually so 
prominent a feature of modern decorative temple architecture. 
The plaster ornamentation is mostly geometrical, and the general 
effect, which gives the impression of an elaborate dice-pattern, 
is far from pleasing. Outside the temple precincts is a curiously 
balanced boulder, which appears to defy the law of gravitation. 
'I’he topmost peak of this group of rocks is crowned with a small 
temple to Chendniya-swami, a plain brick building decorated .vith 
a few singams. From below, this temple appears inaccessible, 
but the peak is really double, and in the cleft is a flight of steps 
which affords an easy ascent. There are several other shrines 
and niches on the kopje, and a sacred jonai, the water of which 
is reserved for the use of Brahmans. The kopje is surrounded 
by a well-defined Car street. 

On the plains to the north of the kopje just described is a 
plainly built shrine sacred to Kblal-amman, which is patronised 
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by the ryots of fourteen neighbouring villages. All who worship 
at this shrine render themselves immune to scorpion stings. 
Fowls and goats are sacrificed to this goddess, whose cult is 
.extremely rare. 

The chief Vishnu temple is in the heart of the village, and is 
dedicated to Latshmi Nai'ayana. The kambam rises out of a 
mantapam supported by pillars, the upper parts of which suggest 
the Chalukyan style of architecture . 

An inscription has been copied from a rock in front of the 
Virabhadra Temple h It is in Kanarese, and is dated 1556 A.D. 
It belongs therefore to the reign of Sadasiva Eaya of Vijaya- 
nagar. It mentions as Mahdmandalesvara, Aliya Ramaraja, 
Sadasiva’s great minister who fell at Talikota.^ 

Kari-mangalam was nsed as a base by General Harris in the 
Fourth Mysore War and his army concentrated there on February 
28, 1799, prior to ascending the Paiakodu-Raya-kota Ghat.® 
Palakodu is a place of some importance, as commanding the 
easiest Ghat from the Baramahal to the Mysore Plateau. It is 
14 miles from Dharmapuri, 16^ miles from Eaya-kota, and 19 
miles from Pennagaram, whither a road runs via Pappara-patti. 

The town is more homogeneous and compact than is usual in 
the Baramahal. The Sungham Chavadi is used by the Lingayat 
community as a resting place for the idol of Virabhadra, which for 
the annual festival they bring down from Virabhadra-Durgam. 
The London Mission Church was built in 1898 by Mr. Daniel, 
a Hospital Assistant, who presented it to the Mission. 

A shandy is held on Mondays at which the products of the 
Sanat-kumara-nadi valley (plantains, jack-fruit, areca-nuts, 
coconuts, etc.), rioe pounded at Pappara-patti, cloths, pulses and 


1 G.B. No. 5 of 1900. 

^ At Tukkojana-halli, a village within the border of Krishnagiri Taluk, about 
Smiles sonth-east of Kari-mangalani, there are two Tamil inscriptions, Nos. 6 
ond 7 of 1900, cut on rocks near the Lakshmi'Narasimha Temple, one of 
which records that the village of Tindal was granted to certain Brahmans by 
one Madnrautaka-Viraniilamba-Rajanariiyana-Vayiravan Ponnambalakkuttan, 
an officer whose identity has not yet been established. The game name occurs 
on an inscription at Kambaya-nallCir (G.B. No 9 of 1900), which is dated in 
the second year of the HoysaJx Visvanatha {1207 A.D.). The Tukkojana-halli 
inscription is dated in the year Subhakrit, which presumably, therefore, corre- 
sponds to 1303 A.D. It w'ould appear from this that Ballala III, who reunited 
the Hoysala dominions, had not mastered the Baramahal by that date. 

“The army of Slidras, under the commani of Li^^iitenant-Genoral George 
Harris, had assembled at Vellore in the montli of January, but, owing to delays 
which were unavoidable in providing so largo an equipment, it did not make 
its movement towards Mysore until the ILth of February, On the 2Sth of the 
same month it encamped at Kari^maagalam.” (Beatson, 53.) 
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grain are disposed of. Palakodu is an important centre for trade 
in tamarind, for between Palakodn and Mabendra-mangalam is 
one of the finest tamarind avenues in the District. The Palakodu 
Pariahs manufacture ropes from the fibres of coconut, aloe and 
palmyra, and the Chnoklers are noted for their shoes and baling- 
buokets. 

No inscriptions have so far been copied at Palakodu, but at 
Mallapnram on the Sanat-kumara-nadi, south of Maranda-halli, 
a Chola inscription has been found by the tank sluice, dated in 
the 14th year of Eajaraja I (A.D. 999), w'hich speaks of 
Tagadtir-Nad, in Gauga-Nad, a subdivision of Nigarili-Sola- 
Mandalam.^ 

It was via Palakodu that General Harris advanced on 
.Raya-kota from Kari-mangalam in March 1799. 

Pappara-patti is a mitta village, situated at the foot of the 
Pikkili Hills, on the road between Palakodn (5^ miles), and 
Pennagaram (13-1 miles), and about 10 miles north-west of 
Dharmapuri, with which it is directly connected by road. It is 
an important settlement of Kanarese Brahmans, who claim descent 
from one Hirannya Ayyar, who is reported to have reclaimed the 
village from jungle some 500 years ago. The Agraharam, which 
contains over 60 houses of Kanarese Madhwas, lies about half a 
mile north of the rest of the village. The Non-Brahman quarter 
contains a very large community of Kaikolars, a settlement of 
some antiquity, to judge from the appearance of the large Subrah- 
manya Temple where they worship, and from the size of the 
paradi, or warping alley, which lies in front of it. At the 
Thursday shandy there is a brisk trade in cloths, oil and grain, 
and of recent years it has become an important centre of the 
cattle trade. 

Pennagaram is situated 19 miles from Dharmapui’i, on the 
Hogena-kal road. The village consists of two parts, Pennagaram 
proper and Mulluvadi, the former being sometimes called the 
New Peta, and the latter the Old Peta. The village-site must 
have gravitated westward, for the fort which lies to the east is 
now deserted. The Government buildings are clustered to the 
west of the town. Still further west is a fine tope of tamarind, 
planted in the bed of a large disused tank, which serves as a 
shandy site and is a favourite camping ground. The Muham- 
madans are mostly congregated in Mulluvadi, but there are a fair 
number in the New Peta also. The Pariahs and Chueklers live 
east of Mulluvadi ; there are two Paraehoris, one for Toty Pariabs, 


‘ U.F.. No. 18 of 1900. 
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CUAP. XV. and the other, called Kalliparam, for Katti Pariahs, who were 
Fesnaqabah. formerly iron- workers. The Brahman quarter is unpretentious, 
and has the neat quiet aspect of a rural agraharam. 

The climate is malarial, hut cool and bracing in the cold 
weather, and very different from that of Hogena-kal. 

The shandy is held on Tuesdays, the trade being chiefly in 
grain and jungle produce, especially in avaram and konnai bark. 
The opening of the Forest Depot has stimulated trade in timber 
and fuel. Trade is largely in the hands of capitalist middlemen. 

The ground plan of the Fort is hardly traceable, the stones 
with which the rampart was revetted having been sold for a song 
during the Famine. The site is littered with potsherds, and the 
ruins of a magazine are still visible. The only feature of interest 
is the tomb of Captain James Turing, of the 4th Battalion' Native 
Infantry, who commanded the Garrison from the close of the 
War in 1792 till his death on July 13, 1793. A Virabhadra 
Temple, surmounted by a bull, bears witness to the former exist- 
ence of a Kanarese Lingayat community, which has now all but 
vanished. The flag-staff mound commands a fine view of the 
country round. 

Nothing is known of the early history of Pennagaram, though 
ils position at the intersection of the routes from Dharmapuri to 
EavSripuram and from Anchetti to Perumbalai most have given 
it importance. At Hanumantapuram, two miles to the south- 
west, there are two Vatteluttu inscriptions, dated in the 17th 
year of Vijaya Isvara-varman, who must have been a Ganga- 
Pallava ruler of the ninth century.* Halepuram, not far from 
Hanumantapuram, seems to have been at one time the site of a 
town of some importance, as its name indicates (unglice “ Old- 
town ”) ; it possesses a well-preserved Narasimha Temple, with a 
thirt)-two-pillared mantapam and a teppa-kulam. Near this 
Temple is an inscribed slab, bearing a damaged Kanarese record 
dated in the year Vijaya.* A similar slab was found at Kutta- 
padi, also near Pennagaram.* 

Pennagaram emerges from obscurity in the year 1652, when 
Kantirava Narasa Baja of Mysore wrested it from the Adil Shah 
of Bijapur. It appears to have continued in the possession of 
Mysore till the Third Mysore War, and its possession enabled 


1 Xow the 04th Pioneers* 

2 G.E. Nos IG aL.d 17 of 1900— c*f. Vfil. I, p. 18, foot-note 5, for hi$ Mulba- 
gal inscription, and Ep Ind., VII, pp. 23, 24. The Government Epigraphisc 
records the name as Kaja-Savara-varman. 

3 G.E. No. 14 of 1900. * G.E. No. 15 of 1900. 
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Tipu to draw of£ his cavalry in safety when he was so nearly 
entrapped in the Toppur Pass by Medows in November 1790.^ 

In 1791 Pennagaram was occupied by Batir Sahib and his 
raiders, who proceeded to drive thither the population and cattle 
of the Baramahal. On October 31st, when summoned to surrend- 
er by Colonel Maxwell, the garrison fired on the flag of truce. 
The fort was immediately assaulted and carried by escalade, and 
two hundred of the defenders were massacred before the rage of 
the troops could be restrained. At the end of the War it was 
garrisoned by the 4th Madras Battalion under Captain Turing, 
whose tomb in the Fort has already been referred to. His 
successor was Captain W. Ehodes, who died at Krishnagiri on 
June 13, 1798. With the general decay of the country-side, 
Pennagaram rapidly lapsed into insignificance, and as it was 
ignored in Lord Clive’s redistribution of troops in November 
1799, it was presumably abandoned as a military station from that 
date, if not earlier. 

Ferumbalai is in the heart of the broken country south of 
Pennagaram. Its position on the Palar or Pambar, which flows 
from Indur Tank, and threads a serpentinous course till it joins 
the Toppur Elver, a few miles above the confluence of that river 
with the Kaveri, renders it a convenient centre for the trade of 
these parts. The newly-opened road from Pennagaram, which is 
to be extended to Meeheri, should greatly enhance its importance. 

Perumbalai was apparently at one time of strategic importance. 
Its Fort is surrounded on the east, north and west by the Pambar. 
The fact that it contains 35 families of Telugu Kavarais, a caste 
comparatively rare in this Tamil-Kanarese tract, and that, in almost 
every household, stone cannon-balls, about 3j" in diameter, are 
used for pounding curry stuff, would suggest that at one time it 
was a garrison town. Tradition connects it with GattiMudaliyar, 
who, it is said, recognised the splendid pasture then available for 
milch cattle along the banks of Pambar up to Indur, and settled 
the valley as an outpost of his dominions. It was Gatti Mudaliyar 
himself, it is said, who built the Fort and garrisoned it with a 
trusty guard of “ Servakara Nayakkars,” who played him false 
by omitting to load their muskets with bullets when the enemy 
appeared, and letting them into the Fort unscathed. The Muda- 
liyar cursed them for their treachery, and since then the Niiy'akkars 
have had to earn their living by tilling the soil. 

There are seven blacksmiths’ houses in the Fort, who produce 
iron spoons, knives and agricultural implements of excellent 

» See Vol. I, p. 85. 
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CHAP. XV. workmanship, good enough for export to Bangalore, Salem .and 
Perojibalai. Coimhatore. 

Solapi’Idi, SolappHdi is a small village situated at the eontiuence of the 
Kaveri and the Topptir Eiver, on the borders of Omalur Taluk. 
It is the terminus of the road running north-west from Mecheri, 
and it affords, hy its ferry, direct communication with Kaveri- 
puram. 

The name, which connects it with the Chola kings, is accounted 
for hy the following legend. The Chola realm (Tanjoro, 
Trichinopoly and Coimhatore) was barren for want of irrigation, 
and the Chola king, envious of the fertility of the land (Madura 
and Tinnevelly) of his Pandiyau rival, offered prayer and saeri- 
fiee to Vishnu. The God, well pleased with the sacrifice, appeared 
to the king in person, and said “ The Lady Kaveri, a pious 
woman, is destined to change her mortal life through the curse of 
the Eishi Visvamitra, and has taken the form of a stone. She is 
shortly to proceed from the Coorg mountains in the form of a 
river. Go to her, lay before her your grievances and she may 
help you.” The king set forth, and travelled over hill and dale, 
and found the Lady Kaveri at Hogena-kal, flowing majestically 
towards the east in the direction of the country (Salem and South 
Arcot) ruled hy the rival Chera king. The Chola begged her to 
change her course and flow towards the south to his own country, 
and his prayer prevailed. Solappadi is said to mark the spot 
where the Lady Kaveri turned her course southward. 

Local usage distinguishes three Solappadis (1) Kovil-Solappadi, 
close to the junction of the two streams, (2) Bandai-Solappadi, 
otherwise called Pachamuttampatti, and (3) Kottai Solappadi on 
the south bank of the Toppur Eiver, overlooking the Kaveri itself. 

Kovil-Solappadi, the main village, is a place of little interest, 
except in August, when the pilgrims attending the festival of the 
18th of Adi at Hogena-kal, after completing their devotions at that 
sacred spot, flock to Sdlappadi for supplemental ablutions. 

Sandai-Solappadi, so called from the Saturday Shandy hold 
there, is a convenient trade centre for the surplus produce of the 
hilly tract between the Toppur Eiver and Pennagaram. 

Kottai-Solappadi lies within the limits of Omalur Taluk, on 
the opposite side of the Toppur Eiver, in the angle between that 
river and the Kaveri. Till recently it possessed a Police station, 
but it is now practically bechrah. The origin of the Fort is 
ascribed hy local tradition to Gatti Mudaliyar. The site is now 
overgrown with prickly-pear, but enough of the rampart remains 
to show that the stronghold was of more than ordinary strength. 
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The ramparts, where they abut on the river, are exceptionally 
high, and are formed of earth, with a stone revetment, crested 
with a brick wall. The bricks are very large, some of them being 
3" thick and nearly l2" wide. Within the rampart, near the 
river, is a deep step-well, revetted with brick, filled no doubt by 
percolation from the river bed, an arrangement which would 
assure a beleagured garrison of an unfailing supply of water 
safely accessible. The presiding genius of the Fort is Muniswami, 
whose jirecincts are situated in the north-west angle, close to the 
hag-staff mound, and whose cult is still vigorous. Outside the 
Fort are the remains of two large kilns, used in the manufacture 
of charcoal by the Porto Novo Iron Company, to supply their 
works at Pulampatti with fuel for smelting.' 

Toppur (26 miles from Salem and 16 miles from Dharma- 
puri) is situated at the 194th mile on the Madras-Calicut Trunk 
Poad, where the Toppur Eiver cuts it. The position is an import- 
ant one, for, before the railway was opened, the section of road 
between Adaman-kottai and Omalur carried the traffic from Banga- 
lore to Trichinopoly, as well as that from the Coromandel Coast 
to Malabar, OU|the east Toppur is dominated by the Manukonda- 
rnalai, a rugged mountain crowned by a Fort, which at one time 
commanded the Pass. It is probably this Fort that is alluded to 
by Wilks as having been taken in 1688, along with Dharmapuri 
and Omalur, by Cbikka Deva Raja from the “ people of Aura.” “ 
It was by the Toppur Pass that Colonel Wood marched early in 
1768 on his career of conquest, and through it Haidar dashed at 
the end of the same year to recover all be had lost, Fitzgerald 
following at bis heels. The Toppur Pass is the scene of the 
strange manoeuvres of Tipuin November 1701, when he marched 
against Maxwell towards Kaveri-patnam with Medows in his 
wake ; and a year later, by the same road, Bakir Sahib entered the 
Baramahal on his adventurous raid. 

The village of Toppur wears an air of squalid desolation 
unworthy of its traditions and its picturesque environment. A 
small market is held on Mondays, but the trade is small. 
Toppur is a halting place and nothing more. 

The name Toppnr is said to be derived from ono Toppa Muda- 
lijar, the first manager of the Chaltram established there in 
1698-99 by the Mysore Government for the accommodation of 
travellers going to Eameswaram on pilgrimage, and endowed with 
certain inam villages and lands, yielding at that time an annual 


' Similar kilns are saifi to exist at Nerinjipatti and Sampalli on the Coimba- 
tore bank of tlie KavCri. 

^ Wilks, Vol. I, p. 13i!. 
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CHAP. XV. revenue income of Es. 1,750. These lands were resumed by the 
ToppSe. British Government, and in their stead a fixed yearly grant of 
money was assigned, equivalent to the income derived from them. 
This grant was continued up to June 1851, and was disbursed as 
follows : — 

ES. 

Feeding travellers .. .. .. .. J,042 

Chattram establishment . . . . • . 404 

Ghat Police . . , . . . . . . . 304 

The distribution of food to travellers was discontinued in July 
1851, and the remaining expenditure was reduced to Bs. 504. 
On January 11, 1861, the Ghat Police were abolished, on the 
introduction of the Regular Police. The Chattram establishment 
survived till August 1867, when the old Chattram, by this time 
in ruins, was handed over to private management. The savings 
thus effected were credited to public account, and eventually spent 
in the construction of chattrams elsewhere in the District. 

About miles on the Dharmapuri side of Toppur is a tank 
named after Thomas Munro, which Mr. C. Hayavadana Eao 
identifies with the Tank “ near Dharmapuri ” built by Munro 
and alluded to in his letter, dated 80th June 1799.^ 

Major Bevan gives a lively description of the diflficulties of 
conveying treasure through the District a century ago. He was 
ordered with his Company of Native Infantry to escort treasure 
from Salem and Dharmapuri to Madras ; at Salem he received a 
lakh of rupees and 20,000 pagodas in gold, and at Dharmapuri 
another lakh. “ Passing through the Toppur Pass, several of the 
bullocks became frightened by a tiger, which killed one of them. 
Each bullock carried about ten thousand rupees in bags, slung 
across its back, resting on a pad. It being now dark, and the 
road narrow and precipitous on one side, many of the bullocks 
had thrown their loads, and were missing for some time ; but we 
found them at daylight near the bottom of a deep ravine.” ^ 

UTTANKARAI TALUK. 

tr-mKKKE*! Uttankarai Taluk forms the south-east corner of the Barama- 
Tahk. hal, and covers 910 square miles. Dharmapuri Taluk lies to the 
west, Salem and Attur to the south, Krishnagiri and Tiruppattur 
Taluk of North Arcot to the north, and Tiruvannamalai Taluk 
of North Arcot to the east. The greatest length from north to 
south is 44 mUes, from east to west about 34 miles. 

The Taluk lies in a basin surrounded on the south, east, and 
partially on the west, by hill ranges, and on the north merges in 


• See Dharmapari, p. 201. 


Ihirty lean in India, p. 47. 
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the Tiruppattur valley. On the east, commencing near the CHAP. XV. 
Chengam Pass, low lying hills lead on to Tirta-malai, the great UxTiNKAKii 

landmark of the Taluk, in whose neighbourhood the mountain ' 

chain breaks into two principal ranges, one of which runs east of 
the Kdttai-patti valley and stretches south to the Chinna-Kalrayan 
range in Attur ; the other, to the west of the Kottai-patti valley, 
and east of the town of Harur, extends to the Arunuttu-malai of 
Salem Taluk, which line of hills forms the eastern boundary of 
the Manjavadi Pass. On the west of this latter tower up the 
Shevaroys, and beyond them, at the western side of the Malla- 
puram Ghat, through which the railway runs, rises the Vattala- 
malai, which extends northwards past Kadattur on to Mukkanur, 
at the point where the road from Harur to Dharmapuri crosses 
the boundary betw’een the tatter Taluk and that of IJttankarai. 

The general aspect of the Taluk is very much diversified : the 
valley through which the railway runs is poor and bare ; the stony 
soil, sparsely broken by cultivation, rises and falls in gentle 
undulations, or is broken by great masses of gneiss, from which 
the superincumbent soil has been washed into the plains by the 
rains of ages, aided by the ruthless hand of the wood-cutter. The 
uncultivated portions are more or less covered with scrub, which, 
in the southern and eastern portions of the Taluk, becomes denser 
or more jungly ; while in the south-west, thousands of acres of 
fine black soil lie waste, awaiting the time when increase of 
population shall compel the rich deposit to yield its treasures. 

As the road from Harur to Kottai-patti wends round the pictu- 
resque mass of the Tirta-malai hill, a lovely valley greets the eye. 

Hich twrinji jungle, in June laden with blossoms, covers the hill 
slopes, down to the margin of the road, with dark velvety verdure 
for about four miles, after which the scenery becomes more open, 
and the hill ranges, by which the valley, some twenty miles long, 
is hemmed in, can be discerned in all their grandeur. The 
principal basin of the Taluk is the valley of the Penuaiyar, which 
is recruited from north and south by the Pambar and Vaniyar. 

littankarai Taluk is of little historic interest, except for the History, 
ancient shrines of Tirta-malai, the inscriptions of Kambaya-nallur, 
and the comparatively recent fort at Tenkarai-kottai. The Taluk 
seems to have been the happy hunting-ground of the free-booter 
and cattle-thief, and in the early days of Bead it was devastated 
by brigands, the most prominent of whom was Ohila Nayaka. 

The Taluk bears an evil reputation for malaria, the outbreaks 
of which are often very capricious, leaving untouched localities 
notoriously feverish, and concentrating their forces in a station 
having a good character for health. It is owing to causes such 
as these that the Kasha of the Taluk has been shifted from 
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UHAP. XV. 

C^IIANKARAl 

Talbk. 

Laad 

Revenue. 


Mittoa. 


Irrigation. 


Kambaya-nallfir to Teukarai-kottai, a^ain to Kiiiuiattur, Uttan- 
karai, Harur, and back again to IJttankarai. 

Debate as to which locality in the Taluk is the most suitable 
for the Kasha has only recently been ended in favour of Harur. 

The Land Revenue is distributed as follows : — 

Area. Demand 
(F. 1320). 

8Q. MILKS. RS. 

Kyotwari (including Minor Inam^ and 

Forests) ... ... ... ... ... 764 35 1,73,386 

Zamindari ... ... ... ... ... 144*61 16,658 

Shrotriyam and loams ... ... ... 1*46 20 

Total .. 910*42 1,90,064 

liyotwari occupation, Fasli 1320 (1910-11) — 

Extent. Aesessment. 

\cs. ES. 

Wet ... ... ... ... ... ... 7,91.5 35,378 

Dry 166,040 1,32,671 

The area under Mitta is less than in any other Taluk except 
Omalur. In 1883 there were only five Mittas, but by the break 
up of the Kadattur Mitta, and the partition of Kamhaya-nallur 
and Anandur, the number has been raised to 22, though a large 
section of Kadattrir was resumed by Government. Hence, with 
the exception of Anandur and Kamhaya-nallur, with its sister 
Mittas of IrumattCir and lohamhadi, the remaining Mittas are 
very small. 


Mitta. 

Peshkas}!. 

RS. 

Mitta. PgBhkaBh. 

RS. 

Aiiandu*' 

... 1,521 

Kedakkaradtalli 

240 

Baauvii-puiam 

399 

Kerai-koda-halli 

304 

Battala-balli 

88 

LiDga-Navakkann-halii. 

92 

Dosi-Nayakkana-balU. 95 

Maniyamb^li ... 

356 

Clsintal-padi ... 

.360 

Nalla>kattala-halU 

249 

ilofi.ibalh 

124 

Obili'Na^akkana-halli. 

227 

Ifhanihadi 

... 2,780 

SiDgiri-balli ... 

331 

Iruraattiir 

... 2,999 

Tala-nattam ... 

766 

Kadatifir 

569 

Tiruvana-patti 

776 

Kadiri-Nayakkana 

balli. 225 

Vaguttn-patti 

328 

Kambaya-uallur 

... 2,782 

Vaniya-patti ... 

762 

The Taluk is ill 

supplied with irrigation sources, 

the only 


Government tanks of considerable size being those of Alapuram 
(east of the Kavara-malai, nyakat 634 acres), Venkata-samudram 
(fed by an anikat across the Vaniyar, i7yakai 439 acres), Harur 
(247 acres), Tirtagiri-valasai (fed from the soulhern spurs of the 
Javadi Hills, ayakat 2S8 acres) and Paraiya-patti-Fudhr, near 
Jammana-halli (supplemented by the EIumicha-Perumal-Kovil 
Anikat, with a joint ayakat of 637 acres). Mottnttangal Tank, 
near Kallavi, is under the Public Works Department, as it affects 
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the liailway. The only important Mitta Tank is that of CHAP. xv. 
Kamhaya-nallur. tjtta.nkabai 

The area under Reserved Forest is 186,400 acres, of which ' 

134,319 lie in Hartir North Range and 52,081 in Harnr South Forests. 
Range, both of Salem South Division. 

Details are subjoined : — 


No. 


Name. 


] Area. Date. 

I 


I Working 
Circle. 


132 

Elavambadi ... 

Haucr North 

K \ NGE. 

ACS. 

3,709 

1st July 1895. 

K 

146 

Onnakarai 


3,168 

Ist Aug. 1900. 

E 

185 

Kallavi 


4,042 

15(h Sep. 1901. 

K1 

130 

Pndur Pungani 

... 

1,120 

Ist Sep. 1894. 

KI 

133 

Vellakkal 

... ... ... 

867 

15th June 1895. i 

K1 

131 

Sundamalai ... 


607 

1st Sep. 1894. 

Kl 

50 

Puvampatti .. 

... ... ... 

5,286 

12th Jan. 1887. 

P 

140 

Puvainpatti Ext. 

.«« ... 

1,544 

20th Sep. 1895. 

P 

134 

Alambadi 


512 

17th Jan. 1890. 

P 

150 

Morappur 


4,187 

9th Sep. 1899. 

U 

152 

I’onnagara-patti 


3,036 

23rd June 1899. 

H 

147 

Vada-patti 

... ... ... 

1,563 

9tli Mar. 1900. 

H 

155 

Poyyapatt.i ... 


3,256 

4th Oct. 1898. 

H 

143 

Harur 


1,679 

15th Apr. 1890. 

H 

120 

Tirta-malsi ... 


15,308 

Sth Dec. 1802. 

CN 

192 

V^ppampatti Ext. 

, . ... 

4,254 

17th July 1901. 

CN 

119 

Veppampatti 


10,080 

24th June 1892. ’ 

CN 

190 

Karungal 


5,388 

21st Mar. 1901. 

CN 

117 

Kalnad 


5,752 

31st Julv 1892, 

X 

202 

Kalnad Ext. .. 

... ••• 

1,585 

15th Sep. 1901. 

X 

21 

Chitteri 


3,459 

29th Mar. 1887. 

X 

118 

Obitteri Ext. 


5,971 

4th July 1892. 

X 

51 

Ammapalaiyam 

... 

10,578 

28th Aug. 1891. 

X 


Kottai-patti Ext. 

,. ... 

13,436 

9th Jan. 1904. 

X 

23 

KetfcaUpatti 

... ... ... 

11,561 

2nd Mar. 1887. 

X 

22 

Chitlingi 

... ... 

8,342 

16th Sep. 1887. 

X 


GliitHngi Ext. 


3,069 

14th Feb. 1901. 

X 


Total ... 134,319 


Hxrur South Eance, 


189 Kavara-malai 

... 1 7,312 

24tb Oct. 19U0. 

Kv 

09 r Kavara-malai Ext. 

... j 2,931 

Sth July 1895. 

Kv 

100 Mukkanur 

2.007 

4th Oct. 1895. 

Kv 

08 ; Mallapurani Ext, 

... i 461 

20th Feb. 1889. 

. Kv 

20 ' Tombukkal ,, 

... ' 9,608 

12fch Jan. 1887. 

CS 

Tmnbukkal Ext. 

5,563 

30tb Jane 1892 

’ CS 

Palli-patti 

... 11,192 

29th Mar. 1887 

CS 

Noobi-kuttai 

8,885 

21st Sep. 1892. 

X 

Nochi-knttai Ext. 

4.122 

20tb June lOOl 

X 

Total 

... 52.081 



N.B. — E Elavambadi Working 

Circle. Kl = 

= KaIluvi. P~ 

Pennaiy 


H =: Harur. ON = Chitteris North. CS = Ghitteris Seutli West. Kv = 
Navaramalai. X = Not coreretl by any working plan. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Cttank.^bai 
Taldk. 

Communi- 

cations, 


Industries. 


Trade. 


The Madras- Calicut Railway runs along the western border 
of the Taluk. The stations are five in number, viz., Samalpatti, 
Dasampatti, Morappur, Buddi-Eeddi-patti and Bommidi.^ The 
Morapptir-Dharmapuri Feeder Line runs through part of the 
Taluk, and the Station of Eani-Mukkannr is within the Taluk 
limits. The Taluk is well supplied with roads, but the traffic 
passing over them is not heavy. The most frequented section is 
between Morappur and Harur. The Madras-Salem Trunk Road 
runs through the Taluk, but the traffic is of minor importance. 
There are toll-gates at Singarapet and Harur, and ferries over the 
Pennaiyar at Chinna-Kamakshipatti, Ichambadi, Velampatti, 
Tambal and Hanuma-tlrtam. 

No industries of importance exist in the Taluk, except the 
manufacture of bamboo mats. Little weaving is done, the chief 
centres being IJttankarai, Singarapet, Kallavi, Kambaya-nallur, 
Menisi, Kamblis are made all over the Taluk, to a limited 
extent. Palmyra jaggery is manufactured in the north. Gingelly 
oil is pressed at Kunnattur, Kallavi and Buddi-Eeddi-patti. 
Castor-oil is made, for local consumption, everywhere. There is 
little village tanning, most of the raw hides being exported. 
Bamboo mats are manufactured by Vedakkarans at Singarapet, 
the bamboos being brought from the Javadi Hills of Tirnppatthr. 
The Shevaroy Hills afford bamboos for the same industry at Baira- 
nattam and Palli-patti in the south of the Taluk, Grass mats are 
made at Imla-patti and Nachanam-patti by Irulas and Koravas. 
Coconut fibre is prepared for sale at Tenkarai-kottai. 

Weekly markets are held on Sundays at IJttankarai (taken 
over by the Taluk Board 1902), Kadattnr, Morappur and Palli- 
patti ; on Mondays at Harur (Taluk Board 1897), Singarapet 
(Taluk Board 1903), and Anandur ; on Tuesdays at Chintal-padi 
(Taluk Board 1895) and Kallavi; on W^ednesdays at Tenkarai- 
k5ttai (Taluk Board 1904) ; on Thursdays at Bommidi (Taluk 
Board 1892) and Kunnattur (Taluk Board 1902); on Fridays at 
Tirta-malai (Taluk Board), Papi-Reddi-patti and Kambaya-nal- 
lur ; on Saturdays at Pappara-patti. The average bid for the 8 
markets under the Taluk Board is about Rs. 1,100. The chief 
market is Bommidi, which draws together about 3,500 persons. 
This is one of the most typical rural shandies in the District, for 
there is no big village within several miles of it. It is the chief 
resort for trade purposes of Malaiyalis from the Shevaroys. 
Next in importance comes Harur, and after this Singarapet. 
The rest are insignificant. 

'A station is aJso under constraotion at the crossing of the Pennaijar. 
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The grain trade is in the hands of Vaniyars, Komatis and 
Janappars. Janappars also trade in cattle and cloth. The latter 
trade they share with Kaikolars, Devangas and Muhammadans. 
The export trade gravitates towards Tirappattur, South Arcot 
and Salem. There are several merchants in the principal villages 
who deal directly with Madras, Bangalore and North Arcot. 
The exports are chiefly grain, among them black-gram, horse- 
gram, green-gram and hengalgram, coriander and mustard. To 
most of the shandies a few raw bides are brought for sale, and 
these are eagerly bought up by Muhammadan tanners from 
Tiruppattur. 

Bommidi — formerly called Mallapuram — is a Railway 
Station at the ISlst mile from Madras. The station building was 
designed on a rather imposing scale, as it was expected to be the 
focus of Shevaroy Hills traffic. The Mallapuram Gh^t road 
proving abortive, the structure was never completed. Bommidi 
shandy, which is held on Thursdays at a spot about two miles 
from the station, is one of the busiest markets in the District. 
A large quantity of forest produce from the northern slopes of the 
Shevaroys passes through the station, and there is a fair trade in 
grain. The chilly winds that blow down the Lokur Pass render 
the place unhealthy. 

In Odda-patti, near Bommidi Railway Station, two “ hero- 
stones ” have recently been discovered bearing Vatteluttu ^ in- 
scriptions, dated in the 7th and 27th year of the reign of Sri- 
purusha. It is highly probable that these inscriptions refer to 
Sripurusha Muttarasa, the founder of Western Ganga greatness, 
whose date has been tentatively fixed by Dr. Fleet between 
765 and 805 A.D. One of the records refers to a deer-hunt at 
which two heroes were probably killed, the other commemorates a 
servant who fought and died on the capture of Teruvayil by one 
Teliniyyar. These two names cannot be identified with any 
known place or person, but in each inscription one of the heroes 
is spoken of as a native of Erumai, a name well known in Tamil 
literature, and identified by some writers with Mysore. * 

Buddi-Reddi-patti is a Railway Station at the 174th mile 
from Madras, a mitta village of a little over 1,000 inhabitants, 
chief among whom are wealthy Vaniyar merchants, who have for 
the most part abandoned their hereditary occupation for grain- 
trade and money-lending. 

A Tamil inscription ® at Buddi-Reddi-patti, dated A.D. 1501, 
in the reign of “ Tammaya-deva Maharaya, son of Narasimha-deva 

*G.E. Nos. 211 and 212 of 1910. ‘ Vide J.K.A.S., 1911, pp 809 sg. 

» G.E. No. 155 of 1905. 
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CHAP, XV. MaLa-arasuga,” oommemoratcs apparently the infant son of the 
Bbddi-Ueddi- Saluva Narasimlia, who wrested the throne of Vijayanagar from 
the decaying dynasty of Bukka and Harihara, and whose sons 
were in turn ousted by “ Narasa Naik,” the Tuluva regent 
appointed by him } 

Hanoma- Hanuma-tirtam — 6 miles south of Uttankarai, on the north 

tTbtam. hank of the Pennaiyar, at the point where that river is crossed by 
the Tiruppattnr-Salem Eoad. On the opposite hank a road to 
Tirta-malai branches off from the main road. The place is very 
feverish and the village-site is now deserted. An Orr’s Choultry 
serves as a travellers’ bungalow, but it is a place to be avoided. 
A camping tope near by is named after Mr. Longley (Collector, 
1870-81). 

But for its legendary associations, and its situation at the site 
of a rather important ford, Hanuma-tirtam is a place of no import- 
ance. The origin of the spring, which gives the spot its name 
and fame, is ascribed by one legend to a vessel of Gauges water 
which Hanuman flung into the bed of the Pennaiyar, by another 
to drops of sweat that fell from his body. The spring is in the 
bed of the Pennaiyar. 

HarC-e. Harur lies on the Vaniyar, on the Salem-Tiruppattur Trunk 
Hoad, !16 miles from Salem and 8 miles from Morappur Railway 
Station. It is also eonnc'cted by road with Tirta-malai and 
Chintal-padi. 

The accepted spelling of the name is Harur. In the old 
Settlement records it is spelt Arnr. Tradition speaks of a certain 
Eishi named Hari, who made “ tapas ” here, and according to this 
the original name of town was, “ Hariyur ” which is possible ; in 
fact the name is very commonly pronounced “ Hariyur ” through- 
out the Taluk. 

The town is situated on the left or west bank of the Vaniyar, 
the Paracheri being on the east bank. The blocks knoMTi as 
Old-Pet and Batchapet stand detached from the main village. To 
the south of the town, and north of Harur big tank, is the site 
of an old Port of about 4 acres in extent, which must have been of 
considerable strength in the days when six-pounders and Brown- 
bess were formidable weapons. It is not known who built it, and 
there is no history attached to it. Except for its trade and for its 
seh*ction as the Kasha of the Taluk, Harur has very little of 
interest. The main source of drinking-water is the Vaniyar, and 
the town is subject to periodic visitations of cholera. The town 


^ See Vol. I, pp. 66, 6G. 
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is of growiiifr importanno and tho town site is inmloquatp for the CHAP. xv. 

growth of population. HAura, 

_ , ^ Irumatiur. 

Irumattur — a village originally belonging to the Kambaya- 

nallur Mitta, situated on the left bank of the Pennaiyar at the 
point where it is crossed by the Madras-Oalieut Trunk Road. Be- 
fore the advent of the Railway it was an important halting place, 
and is mentioned as such by Colonel Welsh, who camped in 
1 824 “ in a dirty mud hovel which was not cleaned and fitted up 
with tent w'alls, otc.”^ 

The name is supposed to mean “ Second Mattiir,” to distin- 
guish it from Mattur ” in Krishnagiri Taluk, which lies 14 
miles N.E. on the same Trunk Road. Some say the correct 
form is Era-Mattur or Erra-Mattur (i.e., Red Mattur) from its 
ferruginous soil. 

The village contains an Orr’s Choultry, and the ruins of a 
spacious bungalow formerly maintained by the Kambaya-ualltir 
Mittadar, in the compound of which is a tomh to the seven-year- 
old son of Major Gunning of the 1 0th Regiment, Native Infantry, 
w^ho died on December 28, 1846. 

Kadattiir (population 1,636) is a mitta village, lying at the K.m.m'fR. 
foot of the Vattala-malai, 4 miles from Buddi-Reddi-patti Railway 
Station, and on the road from Bommidi Station to Mukkanur, It 
is considered the healthiest place in Uttankarai Taluk, and atone 
time it was proposed to locate the Taluk Kasha in the village. 

There are a few looms in the village, but the population for the 
most part is purely agricultural. The shandy is held on Sundays, 
the chief trade being in grain, avarain bark and hides, with a 
moderate trade in cattle. 

Kallavi, a Railway Station^ at the 157th mile from Madras, Kit.lavi 
and the terminus of a feeder road to Kunnattur which crosses the 
Barur-Uttankarai road near Podar. It is said to derive its name 
from the rocky nature of the ground on which it is built. It is 
also called Panamarattu-patti from the palmyra trees that abound 
in its vicinity. 

Kallavi was once the head-quarters of one of Read’s taluks, but 
was abolished as such in Fasli 1206 (1796-97). It was recently 
proposed to make it the Kasha of the Uttankarai Taluk. 

The village contains little of interest. The local products are 
disposed of at the Tuesday shandy. There is a thriving local 


^ BeminiiceH^et Ilf page 187. 

^ The name of the Station has recently been altered to Da»ampatti 
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CHAP. XV. trade in 'grain, hides and ammw bark. The Vaniyars hare to a 
Kallati. great extent relinquished oil-pressing for trade, and the rail export 
is in their hands. 

Kambata- Kambaya-nallurt fpopulation 1,573) lies on the right or 
NABLFB. Bonthern hank of the river which takes its name. It is 8 miles 
north-west of Morappur Railway Station, and is connected hy 
road with Irumattur (4 miles), and Kari-mangalam (10^ miles). 
The name is fantastically derived from the names of two dancing 
girls, Kammi and Nalli. 

The principal industry is weaving, and there are about a hun- 
dred looms. The shandy is held on Fridays, trade being princi- 
pally in grain and cloth. The village is fairly healthy, except for 
occasional epidemics of cholera. 

The Port lies about 100 yards south of the river, between 
which and the northern rampart is the “ Eanuvan-K.ollai ” or 
military camping ground. Most of ^he Port wall has been dis- 
mantled, but the north-east corner is still standing. Traces of 
b\ulding8 show that the Fort was once densely inhabited, but the 
site is now deserted. The Temple of Dgsinathesvara (Siva) dates 
from the twelfth century A.D.,but some of the superior structure 
has been added by the Mittadars. The Vishnu Temple (Lakshmi 
Narajana) is said to be of recent construction, the old temple a 
little to the south of it having been dismantled. The Fort gate 
was on the south side, and was guarded by a Hanuman shrine. 
The idol, however, has been removed to the Vishnu temple. 

The Mittadar’a residence is an elaborate structure, built about 
60 years ago. Thanks to the courtesy of the Mittadar, his 
garden is one of the most pleasant camping places in the Dis- 
trict, and the late Balaji Rao built a delightful little summer 
house on a raised platform for the convenience of touring officers. 

Of Kambaya-nallur Munro writes : — “ There is a place 
about 12 miles from this (Dharmapuri) close to a little river 
about halt the size of Kelvin, with its bank shaded with large 
trees, in the midst of which stands the house or bower of Cap- 
tain Irton, who has little to do himself and is alwa3's ready to 
stroll or swim. I often visit him in this solitary retreat, and 
spend the day rationally, as I think, between walking, swimming 
and fishing in a basket boat ; and if patience be a virtue, a basket 
boat is an excellent school tor it ; for I have sat in it three hours, 
with the sun burning almost as much from the water as from the 
heavens, without catching a single minnow.” A man who took 
his pleasures thus sorrowfully might well be enthusiastic about 
Dharmapuri, of which in the next paragraph he remarks, with 
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more justice, “ the place where I now am is far from being so 
pleasant.” ‘ 

Kambaya-nallur was made the Kasha of a Taluk in 1 796, and 
continued as such till 1808. 

The Kambaya-nallur Mitta belongs to the descendants of Latch- 
man Eao, Munro’s factotum, a Deshasta Brahman. The following 
details regarding the history of this illustrious officer may be of 
interest.^ 

Latckman Rao’a “ ancestors held the office of Deshapandi in Bachapiiram 
near Bijaptir, where his cousins hold the same office at the present day. Two 
brothers of the family, resigning their claim to the hereditary office, came south- 
ward and took employment under N^atida Raj Odeyar in Seringapatam. One 
of these brothers had a son, Krishna Rao, who held until his death the post 
of Sheriatadar of Hosur under Haidar Ali, after the latter got the better of 
Nande Raj. Latchman Rao was son of this Krishna Rao, and was a military 
officer in the Nawab’s circuit Kacheri. When Tipu succeeded his father, he 
appointed Latchman Rao as Tannah Sheristadar of Hosakota, in which post 
ho remained for eight years- After Lord Cornwallis’ success at Bangalore, 
Latchman Rao left Hosakota for Kolar, where be met Colonel Read, who im- 
mediately employed him on Bs. 100 a month in the Supply Department where 
he rendered good service. When after the Treaty of 1792 Captain Read was 
placed in charge of the Baramahal and Salem, Latchman Rao became Dewan 
to Captain Graham in Krishnagiri. Latchman Rao was next appointed Dew an- 
Peshkar of Baramabal on Rs. 500 a month,” in which capacity he took a 
leading part in the building of Danlatabad, the New Petta at Krishnaghi, 

After the w'ar of 1799, Latchman Rao was of service in showing that 
HosQr and Denkaoi-kOta did not originally belong to Seringapatam, as was 
true, they being comparatively recent conquests, and that the limit was at 
Attipalli, which accordingly was made the boundary. Arcot then falling under 
the Company, Captain Graham was transferred there, Latchman Rao follow- 
ing him as Dewan on Rs. 700 a month. Captain Graham was some time later 

' Gleig I, p. 198, Letter, dated Dharaiapuri, February 1798- 

Captain Irton’s name figures frequently in the ancient records of the 
Baramahal. In February 1798 he was on special duty suppressing the depre- 
dations committed by certain frontier Poligars in Tipu’s territories. For tliat 
purpose he appears to have made Kadapa-pntnam (in Palmaner Taluk, Ohittoor 
District) the centre of his operations. In tlune, 1796, Iiton was occupied in 
tracking down a robber named Timmana^, whom he succeeded in capturing. 
He appears to have been engaged in military police duties till April 1798. 
Early in that year he was residing at Kambaya-nallur. He did not obtain his 
promotion to captaincy till after July 1796. Mr. J. J, Cotton says he died in 
England as a retired Colonel on March 13, 1813. 

Vide Mr. Cotton’s letter printed in the Salem District Gazette, February 
16, 1906, p. 106, and cf. Press List of Ancient Records in the Salem District 1906, 
Nos. 285, 289, 292, 297, 319, 325, 329-332, 334, 335, 339, 340, 370, 487, 494, 
511. 514 and 61G. 

^ The account which follows is, with a few omissions, that given by Mr. 
Le Fanu (Vol. II, pp. 246 — 8), whose informant was Balaji Rao hituself. Mr. 
Le Fanu adds of his story, “if defective in any respect, this must bo attri- 
buted to failure of memory, as Balaji Rao is incapable of misrepresentation. ' 
The “ Mr. Gricot (?) ” of Mr. Le Fanu’s narrative must be Mr. Gregory, wlio 
was Judge of Salem, 1810 — 16. 
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transferred on duty to Aliniatliiagar, and Latchmun l?ao, not agreeing witli 
Ids SQOoessor, Mr. Garrow, resigned and returned to Daulatabad, intending 
finally to go to his ancestral home at Bijapur : but was persuaded by his many 
friends at Daulatabad to stay there. Just then the insane folly of permanent 
settlements was at its height, and Latchman Kao sensibly bought twelve 
mittas. Mr. Gregory, the Judge of Salem (1810— IG), needing an experienced 
officer, sent for Latchman Eao, whom he appointed as Munsiff-Oommissioner 
for Hosur and Denkani-tota, in which post he remained some two or three years, 
but, on Colonel Munro’s return from England as Commissioner for the twenty- 
one zillas of the Madras Presidency, again took service with him as Sherista- 
dar, and in that capacity he visited Coimbatore, where Mr. Garrow had just 
been succeeded by Mr. John Sullivan, under whom Latchman B.ao became 
Sheristadar, but again took service on Rs. 700 when Mnnro w^as employed in 
Dharwar. Latchman Bao with his sou Balajl Bao, from whom these details 
are gathered, was present in the stirring operations at Dpalli, Dharwar, 
Navalkonda, Narkouda, Belgam, Shekpiir, Badami and ShOlapflr, after which his 
pay was increased to Rs. 1,000 a month and he was empowered to appoint 
Tahsildars and Sheritadars tc these divisions. When Munro went home after 
the flight of Baji Rao, Latchman Rao was Dewan of Poona on Rs. 1,000 a month, 
and was subsequently appointed by the Governor as Commissioner on Rs. 1,400 
a month, to inquire into the state of affairs in the Khan country whence 
reports were received that the Collector, Mr, Breeks, and his subordinates 
oppressed the people and mismanaged the district. Mr. Breeks not unnaturally, 
resented the investigation of his conduct by a native, and protested against the 
same, on which Mr. Chaplain was sent to make an impartial inquiry into the 
conduct of both parties, which resulted in Mr. Breeks being ordered to remain 
at home without employ for twelve years (?) and the dismissal of his subordi- 
nates. Latchman Rao afterwards w'ent to Madras, where bis experience and 
judgment were highly appreciated by Sir Thomas Munro, whom he accompanied 
in his tours, and by whom be was deputed with a large staff and a guard of 
sepoys to make inquiries as to the alleged concealment of treasure in the Raja’s 
palace at Seringapatam. This occupied him some two years, after which he 
was appointed as Sheristadar of Trichinopoly by Sir Thomas Munro, w'ho 
shortly afterwards died. Hearing of this Lutchmau Rao, who had always 
possessed an independent fortune and served from attachment to Munro, not 
from necessity, resigned and came to live at Daulatabad. Mr. Lushington, the 
next Governor and the Board of Revenue were anxious to retain his services 
and he reluctantly consented to resume his post at Trichinopoly, where he 
remained for two years. Finding, however, that his services of fully 35 years 
were not recompensed, ho resigned finally, when Government nuo motu gave 
him a pension of Rs. 265 per mensem, which he enjoyed for three years only, 
as he <lie(l at Daulatabad in 1K.34.” 

His son Balaji Rao remained there till 1841, when he removed 
his residence to Kambaja-nallur. Of Balaji Eao, Mr. Le Fanu 
writes : — 

“ Xoblo ia deiueanocr, handsome in figure and features, courteous and self- 
respecting, fond of sport and in his youth a hold horseman, Balaji Kao is a 
specimen of what well-wishers would desire natives to be, of a class unfor- 
tunately but rarely seen and rapidly dying oat. Were there many like him, 
the ijuestion of largely supplementing the Civil Service with native gentlemen, 
and the higher ranks of the Native Army for that matter also, would be readily 
solved ; but it is as a landlord especially that Balaji Eao commands respect. 
Times have been hard with him. but he has always been kind and mercifnl 
to his tenants : in the dark days of famine he impoverished himself to aid 
them, and in nine years he has never appeared as a plaintiff against one of 
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them in the Revenue Courts. He has already passed the allotted span of human OHAE. XV. 
life, the ears wliich in youth rang with the thunder of battle will soon be Kambiya- 
deaf to the voice of friendship, and then the last living link null have been nallub. 

severed which binds Salem to Munro.** 

Balaji Eao died in December, 1891, at the age of 82. The 
estate continued to ho jointly held by his three sons till 1899, 
when a partition was effected, the mitta being divided into the 
Kasha, Irumattur, and lehamhadi Divisions. Except for this 
partition the mitta has remained intact and the mittadars’ revenues 
have increased, a rare phenomenon in Salem mitta s. 

Cliola rule in Kainbaya-nallur is commemorated by an in- Bistory. 
soription ‘ of Vikrama Chola (dated 1130 A.D.), on a slab on the 
tank sluice, and another^ of Kulottunga III, (dated 1200 A.D.), 
in Tamil verse in the central shrine of the Desinathesvara Temple. 

The latter mentions the name of the chieftain Vidukadalagiya- 
Porumal, ruler of Tagadur.’ In the same shrine there are two 
inscriptions of the second year of the Hoysala Visvanatha, who 
suoeeoded to what was left of Ramanatha’s dominions in 1295 
A.D. One of these records a grant by one Madurantaka Vira- 
Nulamban Rajaiiarayana Bairavan, a name mentioned in an 
inscription at Tukkojanahalli, dated 1303 A.D.^ The other records 
a gift to tho temple of Desinayakar at Nagaiyanpalli, an ancient 
name of Kambaya-nallur. The only Vijayanagar inscription is 
one of Bukka 11, dated 1105 A.D.* 

About 2 miles north-east of Kambaya-nallur, at the confluence 
of the Kambaya-nallilr river with the Pennaiyar, and near the 
village of Oddapatti, are traces of an abandoned fort of large size 
known as Shevarayan-kottai. Legend relates how the lord of this 
fort, Shevarayan by name, married the daughter of the lord of 
Adaman-kdttai, and then quarrelled with his father-in-law, who 
advanced against him with all his forces. Shevarayan-kottai was 
well supplied with food, which was conveyed within by a secret 
underground passage, while the investing army was reduced to the 
verge of starvation, and the siege would have been raised, had not 
the wife of Shevarayan taken pity on her father, and supplied him 
with provisions. Unfortunately, in doing so, she betrayed to her 
father the secret passage The ungrateful father took advantage 
of this knowledge, blocked the passage, and ruined tho hopes of 
the heleagured garrison. Shevarayan, in despair, decapitated his 
faithless wife, and flung her head from the ramparts at her father’s 
feet ; then mounted his charger, dashed into the river, and fled 


iG.E. No. 12 of 1000. 

3 Vide s.v. Dharmapari. 

* Vide s.v. Kiiri-mangalam. 

15 


*Cf. Ep Ind., VI, pp. 332 4. 

* G.E. Nos. 9 and 10 of 1900, 
6 G.E. No. 11 of 1900. 
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away to the Shevaroy Hills. On a rock in the bed of the Pennai- 
yar the marks of his horse’s hoofs may still be seen, and every 
year, in Purattasi and Kartigai, lamps are lit on this spot in 
memory of the frantic deed. 

Morappiir, a Bail way Station at the 169th mile from Madras ; 
a place of little importance at present, except as being the nearest 
station to Harur, and the Junction of the Broad Gauge Main Line 
with the Light Bail way to Dharmapnri. Should the feeder line be 
. eventually extended to Bangalore, Morappur has a chance of 
becoming a big trade centre. Morappur was the Kasha of a Taluk 
under Tipu, and continued so under Bead till 1796, when it was 
abolished. It belonged to Munro’s Division. 

Papi-Reddi-patti lies at the northern end of the Manjavadi 
Pass, about 24 miles from Salem, and 2 miles from the junction of 
the Salem-Tiruppattur Trunk Bead with the feeder road to Bommidi 
Eailwav Station. Next to Harur, it is the largest village in the 
taluk. 

Singarapet lies about 5 miles east of Uttankarai, on the 
Bangalore-Cuddalore Trunk Road. It is said that the name was 
originally Singiri-patti, from one Singiri Nayakkan, a local celeb- 
rity of long ago, and that the present form Singara-petta, 
(= “Fair City ”), is a modification of later years. The village 
site adjoins that of Kuruga-patti, the two sites virtually forming 
one village. The remains of a fort, about a quarter of a mile in 
perimeter, can still be seen. The fort site is now leased on patta. 
and covered with prickly-pear. Of the population of 1 ,039, about 
one-fourth are Muhammadans. 

Singarapet is the first place of any size on the Baramahal 
side of the Chengam Pass. All the salt traflBe of South Arcot 
District with the Taluks of Uttankarai, Krishnagiri and Dharma- 
pnri used to find its way through this village, and the carts 
returned laden with tamarind, castor-oil seed, and other products 
of the district. The advent of the Railway has done much to 
divert this traffic. At the Monday shandy the products of the 
adjoining Javadi Hills, such as timber, dvdrmn and konnai bark, 
honey, wax, mustard and ghee, find a convenient mart, and there 
is a ready demand for salt, grain, oil, leather, bamboo-mats and 
baskets. The chief local industries are weaving, oil-pressing and 
the manufacture of bamboo and kdrai mats. 

Commanding as it does the Chengam Pas.s, Singarapet was of 
great strategic importance in the wars of Tipu and Haidar. Twice 
Haidar had tho opportunity, by seizing the Chengam Pass, of 
preventing a junction between Colonel Smith, operating in the 
Biramahal, and Colonel Wood, advancing with reinforcements 
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from the direction of Tirnvannamalai, and twice Haidar missed CHAP, Xv. 
his chance. The first occasion was at the end of August, 1767, Singaeapet. 
when Smith moved from Kakankarai to Chengam, with Haidar 
and Nizam Ali at his heels. “ The first march, says Wilks i 
“ was through a road of ordinary breadth, formed by felling 
the trees of a forest considered impenetrable in most places to 
ordinary travellers.” The second occasion was after the relief 
of Ambur, in December of the same year, when Haidar retreated 
on Kaveri-patnam before Smith’s Vellore Oolnmn. 

It was near here, too, that Haidar attempted in person to 
intercept Captain R. V. Fitzgerald’s convoy on December 29, 

1767, and suffered a severe reverse at the hand of Major Thomas 
Fitzgerald’s relieving force. It was through the Chengam Pass 
that Haidar dashed at the opening of the Second War, and it was 
by the same route that, in February, 1791, Tipu doubled back 
from Pondicherry, when he learned of Cornwallis’ march on 
Bangalore. Singarapet is mentioned as a halting place for the 
English prisoners, who, in December, 1780, were marched from 
Arni to Bangalore.^ 

Singarapet was, under Read, the Kasha of a Taluk, but the 
Taluk was abolished in Fasli 1206 (1796-7). 

Tenkarai-EottaP (population 954, of which about one-fourth Tenkarai- 
are Muhammadans and one-eighth Christians) lies at the tri-junc- 
tion of roads from Harur, Morappur and Bommidi Station, on the 
bank of a stream called the Jalakantesvara River. The place has 
fallen from its former glory. Tradition connects it with the 
Gatti Mudaliyars, with Chennappa Nayaka, Poligar of Salem, 
and with the eighteenth century freebooter Chlla Nayaka‘. It 
is hard to see how it ever came to be of political importance, 
situated as it is in one of the most out-of-the-way corners of the 
Baramahrd. 

The village itself is insignificant. It contains a temple sacred 
to Draupadi. The Fort, which covers about 40 acres, contains 
a temple to Siva (Nanjundesvara), and another to Vishnu 
(Kaliyana-Rama), which enjoy between them a tasdik allowance 
of Rs. 580 per annum. The maha-mantapam of the Vishnu 
temple is supported by fantastically carved columns, similar in 
stylo to those at Tara-mangalam, and the moulding of the plinth 
and the flexure of the cornice follow the best Dravidian manner. 

The Kacheri, which, in the days when Tenkarai-kottai was the 
head-quarters of a taluk, served as a Taluk Office, is an elaborate 

‘ Wilks. Vol. I, p. .312. = Memoim of the late War ih A~ia, Vol. II, j>. 

® The name means “ the Pert on the Snath Bank.” 

‘Vide p. 231, s.v. Tlrta-malai. 
l.'i-A 
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structure, the verandah of which is supported by cusped arches in 
the Saracenic style characteristic of the civil architecture of 
Vijayanagar. The Fort also contains the remains of a substantial 
grain magazine, and of a “ Queen’s Bath,” which was filled hy a 
conduit from the river. The Fort wall, in spite of its ruined 
condition, stands in parts to a height of 25'. 

The tradition connected with the foundation of the Fort is 
that Chennappa Nayaka, Poligar of Salem,' came to this spot, 
then a desert, to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. The tables 
were turned ; for a hare, or according to another tradition an 
iguana, gave chase to the Poligar’s dogs. The Poligar halted 
there that night, pondering over what had happened ; when to 
him appeared a vision of Rama, who told him to dig in the spot 
where this happened, and build a fort and a temple in his honour 
with the wealth which he should find. The Poligar accordingly 
unearthed a considerable treasure, and left his brother as his 
lieutenant, to carry out Rama’s instructions, while he himself 
returned to Salem. The brother was not slow to set about his 
appointed task, and fort, houses, and temples rose rapidly on all 
sides, when an underling, to whom he had given some ground of 
offence, wrote privately to the Poligar accusing him of mis- 
appropriating the divine bequest. The Poligar at once started 
for Tenkai'ai-kSttai, and, while yet a few miles off, his brother 
eame to meet him with a small retinue ; on which the Poligar, 
whose treacherous advisers persuaded him that his brother meant 
to give battle, sent on his troops with orders to stab his brother to 
the heart. This was done, and the Poligar continued his march 
to Tenkarai-kottai, where he found that all his bequests had been 
attended to. Filled with grief, he committed suicide, and, to 
crown the tragedy, his wife threw herself into his funeral pyre and 
perished in the flames. The tank and anaikat over the Jalakantes- 
vara River are attributed to his ill-fated brother. 

Tenkarai-kottai was taken from Bijapur in 1652 by Kantirava 
Narasa Raja. It was the first fort to fall to Colonel Wood in 
1768. It was garrisoned by regular sepoys, and offered a respect- 
able defence, till preparations were ready for assault, when it 
surrendered (February 12, 1768). Haidar retook the place on 
December 7th of the same year. 

Tenkarai-kottai continued to be an important town in the days 
of Tipu and Munro. Under Read it was the head-quarters of a 
Taluk, and remained so till the introduction of the Permanent 
Settlement. The abolition of the Taluk was a fatal blow to the 


1 See pp. 240-SO, s.v. Salem 250. 
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prosperity of the place. In Fasli 1231 (October 1821), the Tenkarai- chap. xv. 
kSttai Taluk was re-formed, but the Kasha was fixed at Kambaja- Tenkarai- 
nallui', and two years later was transferred to Harnr. kc^i. 

Tirta malai, population 458, lies by road about miles tTkta-malai. 
south by east of Hanuma-tirtam, and about 9-5 miles north-east 
of Har-nr. 

The hill of Tlrta-malai (3,220' above sea-level), is one of the 
most conspicuous landmarks in the Baramahal, and is perhaps 
the most sacred spot in the whole district. It lies about two miles 
beyond the junction of the roads which run from Harfir and 
Hanuma-tirtam to Kottai-patti, and is about 8 miles in a bee-line 
from Harur, and a little less from Hanuma-tirtam. 

At the foot of the hill is a small village containing about a 
score ^ of chattrams for pilgrims, and a Siva temple surrounded by 
a typical quadrangular Car Street. There is another Siva temple 
on the hill, and the Tirtagirisvara Devastanam draws a tasdik 
allowance of over Rs. 1,000 per annum. The annual festival is 
held in Masi (February), and lasts for ten days, but the con- 
course is not great, the number of pilgrims ranging between 2,000 
and 3,000. 

Tlrta-malai is so named from the sacred springs or ilrtams 
which it contains. Enclosing these a temple has been built, and 
the place is one of much sanctity in the eyes of the Hindu. The 
hill is of very remarkable conformation. Viewed from the north 
a narrow ridge of magnetic iron-stone, something like a hog’s 
mane, runs up from the bottom for nearly three-fourths of its 
height. The ledge is, on the upper side, not more than two or 
three feet wide, and the pejpendicular sides of this extraordinary 
vertebral column effectually prevent even the most daring climber 
from attempting the ascent from this point. Above this the 
mountain, which is otherwise one mass of jungle, towers up into 
some half dozen peaks, varying in height, and not all dis- 
tinguishable from the same point of view. A flight of slippery 
steps, worn by the feet of countless votaries, leads for about three- 
quarters of a mile from the foot to the temple. Above this a 
narrow path winds through thorny jungle along the eastern side 
of the hill, until the crest of the hog’s mane is reached. Here it 
crosses to the western side, and leads the unwary explorer through 
crags and rocks to Chila Hayakka’s hill fort. Iimumerable 
granite cannon balls lie about, testifying to the warm reception 
which this Eeiver was prepared to afford to unwelcome visitors ; 
while, on the very summit of the hill, marked by a large iron 


1 The Tahsildar reports that oat of 20 chattrams, 19 are in good order, 
7 dilapidated, and of the remaining 3 only the vacant sites remain. 
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Ttkta-malai. spot where he stored his treasures. A safer place could hardly be 
conceived. The summit barely affords room to three or four 
persons to crouch down holding for dear life to the rocks ; while 
a glance tc right or left renders the head giddy, and makes the 
descent even more perilous than the ascent was. Prom this point 
a coiip d’ mil, scarcely to be surpassed in grandeur, is afforded. 

The hill is a very Proteus in appearance ; from one side it 
seems to be a narrow single peak : from another it has three 
distinct peaks, and when ascended the peaks multiply. Most of 
the ilrtams are mere driblets from the side of the rock, which are 
arrested high up above the ground by spouts, from which they 
fall on the worshippers who bathe under them and drink the 
waters. Each th tam is manked by a miniature pagoda, and each 
has its appropriate name and legend. 

About a score of inscriptions’ have been copied at Tirta-malai. 
In one of them'^ the alphabet used is Vatteluttu, but the 
inscription is too much damaged to be readily deciphered. 
Another epigraph •’ mentions a king named Mallideva Maharaja, 
who is conjectured to be a Western Ganga. It refers to the gift 
of a village of Alambadi in Adaiyur Nad,'* The inscription 
is preceded by the words “ Si'asfi Sri Kuvaldlapura paramesDara 
Ganga ICulottn,” which means “ Hail ; prosperity, the supreme 
ruler of Kuvalalapuram, the upraiser of the Ganga Family,” and 
the characters used for these words appear to be somewhat older 
than the rest of the inscription.’ Chola rule is evidenced by II 
inscriptions, which bear the familiar names Eajaraj a, Eajendra 
Chola and Kulottunga ; but to which monarchs they refer is not 
known. There arc five Vijayanagar inscriptions,'' all of the 
First Dynasty ; they hear the names of Bukka II (1399 A.D.), 
Vijaya Bhupati Kaya, son of Deva Eaya I (1409 A.D.), Vlra 
Vijaya Eaya Udaiyar^ (1411 A.D.), and Deva Eaya II (1428 
AJ).). 


* G.E. Nob. 658 to 676 of 1905. - G.E. No. 668 of 1905. 

> G.E. No. 662 of 1905. 

* Alambadi is a village Bitaated within the angle made hy the Pennaiyiir, 
just east ot Tirta-malai. 

® Iq the Udayendirain Plates of the Buna Kiog Vikramaditya II, edited in 
Ep. Ind.y III, p. 74, a Biina King named Malla-Deva is mentioned, who was 
father of Bana-vidyadhara, who according to Dr. Ilultzsch married a grand- 
daughter of Sivamara II, the founder of tlie Ganga-Bana dynasty of Kolar. 
See, however, S.I.I,, Vol. Ill, No. 47. 

* G.E, Nos. 664, 665, 668, 669 and 66G of 1905. 

^ Probably the same person as Bhupati Eaya, vide genealogy published in 
G. E. Report for 1907, p. 86. 
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Lastly there is a Telugu inscription^ dated 1697 A.D. on CHAP. XV, 
the south wall of the Silai Nayudu (or Chlla Nayaka) mantapam Tibta-malai. 
which refers to the setting up of the image of Kasi-Visvanatha 
in the central shrine. Chila Nayaka appears to ho the 
title given to a sei'ies of freebooters, whom legend connects with 
Tirta-malai, Tenkarai-kottai and Salem from the days of Father 
John de Britto to the days of Alexander Bead. De Britto, 
writing in 1683, ~ speaks of the depredations of a body of 
Mysoreans under the leadership of “ Sila-nayakan” in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiruvannamalai, and Read complains of the ruin of 
trade through the Chougam Pass caused by the plundering raids 
of a brigand of the same name. 

Uttankarai (population 1,282 of which about one-fourth are Httaskarai, 
Muhammadans), lies at the point where the Bangalore-Cuddalorc 
Trunk road is intersected hy the Tiruppattur-Salem road. It is 
54 miles from Salem, and some 5 miles from Samalpatti Station. 

The Kasha of Tenkarai-kottai Taluk was shifted to Uttan- 
karai in August 1825, and with the exception of short transfers 
to Kunnattur and Harur, has remained there to date (1913). but 
its permanent transfer to Harur is shortly to be effected, and 
Uttankarai will then be the head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsildar. 

Uttankarai was a favourite halting place, and no less than four 
camping topes testify to the interest taken in the village by Dis- 
trict Officers. North of the Samalpatti road is the Arbuthnott 
Tope, and opposite to it is Le Fanu’s Tope. The Atkinson Bandi 
Medu Tope is close to the shandy site, and the Pearse Tope is 
south of the village.'* 

HI. TALAGHAT—SALEM TALUK. 

Salem Taluk is bounded on the north by the Taluk of Uttan- Salbm 
karai, on the west by those of Omalur and Tiruchengodu, on the Taluk, 

east by Attur, and on the south by Namakkal Taluk of 
Trichinopoly District. Its greatest length from north to south 
is thirty-eight miles, from east to west twenty-four miles. 

The Taluk is vei^ diversified in aspect, containing hill and 
vale, desert wilds and smiling cultivation, the fierce heat of the 
tropics, and a climate nearly approaching that of an English . 
summer. The greater part of the Taluk is composed of valleys, 
from five to twelve miles wide, shut in by lofty ranges of hills, as, 


" G.E. No. 667 of 1905. 

* Bertrand, La Mission du Madure^ Vol. Ilf, p. 315. 

* Mr. Atkinson was Head Assistant Collector, and Dr. Fuarso, District 
Surgeon. 
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for instance, the valleys in which Salem and Namagiripet lie ; in 
the south, midway between Salem and Easipuiam, nature runs 
wild in a mass of fantastic durgs and hills tumbled about in the 
utmost disorder. On the north the Shevaroys, clothed in jungle, 
bound the valley, some seven miles wide, in which the town of 
Salem lies, and are hardly distinguishable at a distance from the 
Tenande-nialais, which rise fnrther to the north-east, the Manja- 
vadi Pass lying between them. On the south the J erugu-malais 
hem it in. The valley opens out towards the west, but narrows 
to a point beyond Kari-patti on the east, where the Godu-malai 
and the Ten-malai menace the route which leads to the Carnatic. 
South of Salem and near Mallur is the wild mass of durgs before 
mentioned, and east of them, parallel to tlie Jerugn-malai, tower 
the Boda-malai and Kedda-malai, which in height almost rival 
the Shevaroys. Some thirteen or fourteen miles south of Salem 
the vale of Namagiripet, somewhat similar in its general features, 
lies between the Boda-malai and the Kolli-malais, closed up on 
the east by the A.yilpatti Kanavay or Ghat, but more open on the 
west towards Tiruchengddu and Namaldcal. Except the main 
body of the Shevaroys, almost the whole of the Taluk is drained 
by the Tiru-mani-muttar or Salem River. 

Except for the legends that cluster round the temples of Salem 
City, there is little of historic interest in the Taluk. 


The Land Revenue is made up as follows : — 





Demand 
(Faali 1320), 



SQ. MILES. 

BS, 

Rvotwari includiDe Minor loams 

626-32 

3,19,459 

Mitta 

... ... 

85-88 

50,776 

Shrotriyam and loam 



10-41 

8,524 



Total ... 722-61 

3,78,759 

Ry 0 1 wari ; occupation 

— 

Extent. 

Assessment. 



ACS. 

BS. 

Dry 

... 

158,224 

2,43,812 

Wet 


11,105 

64,888 

The Mittas, thirteen 

in number, are mostly large, Salem Mitta 

being the largest in the District. 



Mitta. 

Psshkash. 

Mitta. 

Peshkash. 


B$. 


BS. 

Alaga>pnrain 

2,753 

Kaonankuricki ... 

9,594 

A nnadana'patti 

3,7(ii 

Falia-patti 

3,850 

Arasa m-palaiyam 

230 

Kakki-patti 

518 

Chandra-sekhara-poram. 

1,816 

Rasiparara 

2,945 

KakkavSri 

2,647 

Salem 

... 15,890 

Kaliy^ui 

1,848 

Singalanda-pnram 

... 4,576 

Kaziakabommau'patti ... 

325 
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The chief tanks are those of Dalavay-patti (irrigable ayakat 
74 acres), Andipatti (67 acres), Malla-Mijppam-patti (57 acres), 
6ura-iiiangalam (115 acres), Nejkkara-patti (223 acres), Sira-palli 
(212 acres), Pananiarattu-patti (930 acres), Amma-palaiyam (242 
acres), Anai-piilaij am (389 acres), Alattur (125 acres), Pattanam 
(203 acres), Toppa-patti (339 acres), Slmtir (Akkaraipatti) (301 
acres), and Elur (371 acres). 

The area covered by Reserved Eorests is 119,374 acres, of 
which 84,988 belong to Salem East Range, 23,565 to Harur 
South Range and 10,821 to Salem West Range, the last named 
belonging to the Northern Division, and the others to Salem South 
Details of the Reserves are given in the following statement ; — 


Name. 

Area. 

Date. 

No. 

Name. 

Area. 


Harub South Eange. 


14 

Mallapuram 

1,952 

12-9-90 

15 

Narthen* * * § fh6du * 

2,599 1 
973 1 


Ghat.* 


54 

Narthen.chedu 

52 

Mallapuram Ghat 

028 

1 2-0-90 


Extension.* 

6 , 139 ! 


Extension. * 



16 

Vaniy&r* 

137 

Maugalakkal* . 
Ajjampattl* 

313 

7-10-95 

17 

Kuttar* 

5,389 

53 

1,683 

13-8-87 

141 

Kuttar Exten* 

1 , 472 ! 

136 

Bouthikkal * 

294 

14-9-05 


sioii*. 


139 

Bodekad * 

2,822 

7-10-95 









Total 

23,664 







— 


2-8-87 

29-3-87 

13-8-87 

2-3-87 

7-1-96 


84 
18 

183 
83 
82 

111 

85 

86 

184 


Salem East Range, 


I Kapputtu t 
Manjavadi t 
Velampatti 
I Arasau-kadu t 
' Puliyan-kadu 
Kndi.niaduvu+ 
IXatti-kottai + 
PuDga-maduvii 
Kurichi + 



4,421 

1892 

12 

Pilappadi i 

6,441 

16-9-91 


9.491 

22-7-87 

87 

Godu-malai t 

5,512 

13-8-89 


4,839 

20-2-01 

112 

Vellala-gundam X 

2,717 

7-2-99 


1,058 

31-3-92 

186 

Tirumanur + 

4,462 

2-6-03 


525 

24-3-91 

88 

Jalluttu t 

9,121 

27-8-89 


4,424 

5-9-92 

89 

Pudu-patti i 

7,001 

31-3-92 


3,682 

18-0-90 

1 

Bdda>malai 

6,640 

10-12-86 

+ 

2,408 

18-6-90 

188 

Mallur 1 .. 

5,868 

18-9-02 

+ • 

3,409 

20-2-01 

90 

Kanja-malai X ... 

4,369 

12-1-91 





Total ... 

84,988 



Salem West Range. 


Kurumba-pat §. 
Nagara-roalai §. 

8,819 

1,139 

20-7-93 

19-1-94 

101 

94 

ganyasbinalai |] . 
Maryland jj 

480 

383 





Total ... 

10,821 


* Shevaroys North Working Circle, t Shevaroys East. 

t Twelve scattered Working Circles, All the Harur South and Salem West. 

Reserves are situated on the Shevaroys as well as Kapputtu and Manjavadi. 

§ Shevaroys South. II Shevaroys Central. 

* Velampatti Eeserve is partly in Shevaroys East Circle, the rest of it form 
a circle in itself. 
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Iiulns tries. 


Trade. 


There are two iiailway iStations in the Taluk, Sura-mangalam 
and Ariyaniir. Sura-mangalam, 207 miles from Madras is, of 
Course, the busiest station in the District. Ariyanur is insignificant. 

The Salem-Namakkal road is one of the most frequented in the 
District ; the iSalem-Attur road is almost as important. The Salem- 
Omalur road ranks third. The roads to Sankaridrug and the 
Manjavadi Ghat cannot compete with the railway. At Andaga- 
Itir, where the Namakkal road i.s crossed by the Jlasipuram-Tiru- 
chengodu road, three toll-gates under one contractor tap tho 
traffic fronr north, south, east and west.^ It is usually called the 
Maskilli-patti gate, and fetches a higher bid than any other in the 
District. The other roads are of little importance. Besides Mas- 
kali- patti and the Municipal Tolls, there is a gate at Seshan-chavadi 
on the Attur road, and tolls are collected on the Old Shevaroy 
Ghat at Gundur. 

Industries rank higher in Salem Taluk than anywhere else in 
the district. First in importance come silk and cotton-weaving. 
There is a big business in the manufactnre of bamboo mats in 
Salem town, and the tanneries dcservo note. Cane jaggery is 
made on a largo scale in the Easipuram Division. Iron-smelting 
still survives at Namagiripet and Ariyfi-Kavundan-palaiyam. 
Stone and brass work of moderate merit are turned out at Pat- 
tana m, and also in Easipuram. 

The chief markets are held on Sundays at Attayam-patti 
(Taluk Board 1880), on Mondays at Panamarattu-patti, on 
Tuesdays at Shevapet and Easipuram (Taluk Board 1889), on 
Thursdays at Mallfir (Taluk Board 1894) and Ayodhya-patnara 
(Taluk Bomd 1895), on Fridays at Namagiripet (Taluk Board 
1894). All these, except Shevapet, are leased by the Taluk 
Board, the average proceeds being well over Es. 2,000 per annum. 
Shevapet brings an average of about Es. 1,300 to the Salem Muni- 
cipality, There are also shandies at Pilla-nallur (Sundays), Palli- 
patti (Easipuram ; Mondays), Tirumalagiri (Wednesdays), 
Naikadichampatti (Thursdays), Vennandur and Uttama chola- 
puram (Saturdays). On the Shevaroys there are markets on Sun- 
days at Yereaud and Nagaltir. 

Shevapet is, of course, the chief market, and most things are 
procurable there, including sheep and cattle. Cattle are also sold 
at Attayampatti which stands first in the District for sales of 
cloths. Easipuram is important for its grain trade. 

Salem City is the chief wholesale emporium in the District 
(Vol. I, p, 283). The chief imports are salt, eholam, kambu, 


' Aiidagalur iiud Minniimjjalli are snljKidiary gates to Maskali-piitti and the 
three are sold together,. 
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dhall, riigi, paddy, Bengal-gram, soap-nut, gingelly-oil and cloth. 
The last named is brought in from Madras, Kumhakonam, Madura 
and Coimbatore. 

Attayam-patti is situated on the borders of Tiruchengodu 
Taluk, on the Salem-Tiruchengodu road. It is 7 miles from 
Ariyanur Railway Station, and about the same distance from 
MacDonald’s Choultry. It owes its importance to its cloth trade, 
its weekly market being the chief wholesale emporium for the 
cloths woven in Ilasipuram Firka, and the neighbouring villages 
of Tiruchengodu. About li miles east of Attayam-patti is the 
little village of Chenuagiri, which Read made the Kasha of a 
Taluk. Chennagiri Taluk was abolished in 1803. 

Ayodhya-patnam is a small village about 5 miles east of 
Salem, in the fork of the Attur and Manjavadi roads. As the 
name, “ City of Ayodhya ” (Oudh), indicates, tradition connects 
the spot with the wanderings of Rama. The temple, which is 
dedicated to Kothandarama, is neither large nor in good repair, but 
its sculptures are interesting. The cornices and horse pillars are 
reminiscent of the Madura style of the period of Tirumala 
Nayaka, and four figures carved in the mahd-mantapam are said 
to represent that ruler, his wife and his two sons. Unfortunately 
much of the stone work is disfigured with hideous modern colora- 
tion, and the wall on either side of the entrance is smothered with 
the names of people who in recent years have presented the temple 
with small donations. 

Mallxir lies 8 miles south of Salem on the Salem-Namakkal 
road. It is an important halting place on the journey to 
Ramakkal, being just short of half-way to Munohavadi. There 
is a Local Fund bungalow at this place. Five and a half miles 
from Salem on the Salem-Namakkal road and on the western side 
of the road is a rock known as the Poy Man Karadu (False 
Deer Rock). It derives its name from the fact that, by a curious 
optical illusion, the play of light in a cleft of the rock produces 
a fawn-coloured patch on a dark background, which at a distance 
bears a most striking resemblance to a deer. The phenomenon 
has, not unnaturally, led to the localising of a well-known story 
in the Ramayana. 

Ravana visited Bita in the guise of a Sanyasi, and ordered his uncle Marlcha 
to assume the form of a deer and attract Slta’s notice. Slta, when she saw the 
deer, insisted that Rama must capture it lor her. Rama attempted to take it 
alive, but the deer eluded him, and, weary with the chase, he shot it with an 
arrow. The spot where he aimed the arrow is now called Soragai * ( ' tired- 
arm ”), the arrow struck the deer at Ban5puram“ arrow-town ”), and the deer 
fell dead at Manattal K As the deer was dying, it cried out “ Sita ! Laksliinana !” 

* Eighteen miles from Salem, on the Xangavalli Road. 

‘ Two miles from Soragai. ^ One mile from Binapuram. 
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Sita heard this, and thought Eiima was calling. She insisted on Lakshmana 
going to see what was wrong. Lakshmana reluctantly left her alone, and as 
soon as he was gone, Eavana seized Slta and carried her (jff to Ceylon. 'Ihe 
False Deer Eock proves the truth of the legend. 

Namagiripet is a large Union village, situated about six 
miles east of Easipuram, on the Easipuram-Attur road, near the 
entrance to the narrow Pass between the outlying spurs of the 
Eoda-malais and Kolli-malais known as the Ayilpatti Kanavay. 
Mr. LeFann describes it as noted for the fertility of its soil, its 
excellent system of agriculture, and formerly for its iron-works. 

“ The huge mound of ashes and cinders at the corner of the 
town testifies to the pristine activity of its iron-works. The 
denuded hills indicate the cause of the downfall of this industry, 
viz., want of fuel. The ore is still smelted on a small scale in 
the same place and is of very superior quality 

The village contains little of interest. There is an important 
community of Komatis, who still “ live in hovels, a trace of the 
days when a man was afraid to betray his wealth.” The iron 
ore is smelted by Katti Pariahs, who sell the pig to Telugn 
blacksmiths to be worked up into sugar boilers, agricultural 
implements, etc. 

Kasipuram Union is situated two miles east of the 15th 
milestone on the Salem-Namakkal road. It has direct road com- 
munication with Tiruchengodu via Vaiyappa-malai, with Attnr 
(34 miles) via Ayilpatti, and via Belu-kurichi with Senda-mangalam 
(14 miles). It lies 16 miles from Salem, and 17 miles from 
Namakkal. Its trade is tapped by the Andagalur toll-gates. 

The name is derived by some from the Vishnu temple 
dedicated to Svarna-Varadaraja-swami, the town being originally 
called Svarna-Varada-Eaja-puram, then Varada-Eaja-puram, and 
then Eajapuram, a spelling adopted on the old postal seals. 

The four main streets of the town form four sides of a 
rectangle, and through them pass the usual car processions at 
festivals. The Kailasanatha temple is a fairly complete specimen 
of its type. In front and on either side of the maha-mantapam 
is a fine pillared hall. Contrary to the usual practice the shrine 
of the temple faces west. The ydga-salai, pancha-lingag and 
madapalU are on the east side, behind the temple proper. Near 
the yaga-sdlai is a shrine to Bhairava whose vdhanam is a dog. 
It is said that in former days the key of the main shrine was 
laid before Bhairava for safety, and none dare touch it. 

Not far from Easipuram is Kalkaveri or Kakkaveri, one of the 
oldest Eoman Catholic settlements in the District. 


* For the method of smelting see Vol. I, pp. 272-3. 
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Salem City is situated on the Tiru-mani-muttar (otherwise 
called the “ Salem Eiver ”), at the trijunetion of the Bangalore, 
Trichinopoly and Cuddalore roads. It is surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills ; five miles to the north tower the majestic 
Shevaroys ; closer in are the lesser eminences of the barren 
Nagara-malai, the south is barred by the Jerugu-malai ridge, to 
the west is the rugged Kanja-malai, white to the east the long 
vista of the Salem-Attar valley is blocked by the fantastic peak 
of the Godu-malai. The town itself is rich in verdure ; the main 
roads are shaded with magnificent avenues ; the courses of the 
river and its tributary streams are marked with over-arching 
palms and luxuriant betel gardens, the monotony of bricks and 
mortar is relieved by broad acres of ragi and paddy cultivation 
and the exuberant foliage of mango orchards. 

Salem at one time had an evil reputation for malaria and 
cholera. In the absence of proper drainage, malaria is difficult to 
eradicate. Cholera, it is hoped, has been exorcised by the water 
of the Panamarattu-patti reservoir b In rainless weather radiation 
from the surrounding hills renders the temperature unpleasantly 
hot, but the heat is abated by frequent thunder showers, and, 
thanks to the normal dryness of the atmosphere, the climate, 
except in the more densely populated quarters, is on the whole 
healthy. 

The town is divided by the Tiru-mani-muttar into two main 
divisions, Salem proper being on the left bank to the east; and 
Shevapet on the right bank to the west. Between the two, on the 
right bank of the river, is the Fort, at the north-east angle of 
which the river is spanned by a bridge. The bridge may fairly 
be called the heart of Salem District. The Bangalore (Omalur) 
Trunk Eoad approaches the bridge from the north-west, by the 
bund of the Periya-Eri or Chucklers’ Tank ; due north from the 
bridge runs the road to Yercaud, which passes through the north- 
ern suburbs ; eastward from the bridge, on the left bank, runs 
the Cuddalore (Atttir) Trunk Eoad, which passes through the 
heart of Salem proper ; and southward from this branches the 
Namakkal road, which leads ultimately to Trichinopoly. 

The Fort is the oldest quarter of the town. On the east and Fort. 
south it is protected by the Tiru-mani-muttar, but on the north 
and west it must have been easily assailable. Of the original 
defences, only the eastern rampart remains, a simple bank of earth 
revetted with rough stones, which can be traced from the Hospi- 
tal compound up to the breached dam known as the Mnlai 
(“ Corner”) Anaikat, At this corner was formerly a, teppakii lam , 


^ Vide Vol. I, pp. 318-a. 
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CHAP. XV. which Was filled with water ponded back by the anaikat, and 
Sal em C m. supplied the Fort ditch. The southern rampart 

ftnt has been levelled and the ditch filled ; the site of the ditch is 

occupied by a road, and the site of the wall is now built on. The 
western rampart ran parallel to the wall of the London Mission 
compound, on the opposite side of the broad avenue which bounds 
that compound on the cast. The avenue itself was laid out as a 
shandy site, but the space available proved inadequate, and for 
sanitary reasons the shandy was shifted to a new site, west of 
Shevapet. An old plan of the Mission compound shows six small 
bastions in the eastern rampart, and it is possible that a mound of 
earth within the compound, and the depressions on its eastern 
side, are connected with outlying defences. 

^The main entrance, to the Fort was, it is said, on the north. 
No trace of this northern rampart is visible, but the loosely com- 
pacted nature of the soil, at the back of the compounds in which 
the College and Town Hall now stand, indicates that the ditch 
must have taken the line of what is now known as Paul Pillai’s 
Eoad. 

The chief buildings within the Fort are the Mosque' and the 
Saimdararaja-Perumftl (Vishnu) Temple.^ The floor of the for- 
mer is 2', that of the latter 4' below the road level. A shabby dila- 
pidated building, used as a store by the Municipality, goes by the 
name of “ Mahal ” (Palace), and is said to have l)een the Kaoheri 
of Ismail Khan, Killedar (Commandant) of the Fort, and a Ke- 
venue Officer under Tipu. His actual residence was on a plot of 
high ground to the west, now covered 'with small houses. In a 
grove of coco-nuts hard by is a deep tank, with a parapet of brick- 
work too good in quality to be of modern date. The grove was 
once a nawlavamm (flower-garden) attached to the Vishnu temple. 

North of the Fort lie the chief public buildings of the Town. 

‘"S'*- They fall into three groups. {A) South of the Trunk Koad, and 
backing on to the Fort, are the Municipal Hospital, the Town 
Hall and the College. None of these buildings has any particular 
interest. The Hospital is a makeshift structure, which has 
been patched and added to at various periods. Nearer the 
river is the Alexandra Hospital for women and children, 
built in 1906. The College is dark and ill-ventilated, and has 
no proper playground.* The Town Hall was erected as a 
memorial to Mr.'^H. A. Brett (Collector 1853-62). It serves as a 
meeting place for the District Board as well as the Municipal 

^ See p. 24^1. ® See p. 247. 

* A new site is being acquired in the Namakkal road, and a grant of 
Us. 80,000 has been sanctioned by Governraent for a now uilding with hostel. 
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Council, and contains the oiRoes of the Municipality and of the CHAP. XV. 
District Board Engineer. {B) North of the Trunk Eoad is the SAr.EM Gi rr. 
compound of the Collector’s Office, containing a remarkable assort- puhiie 
ment of buildings. At the back of the compound is a building SniUmga. 
known as the “Old Jail,” a strong structure with a double- arched 
roof and surrounded by a lofty wall. In the space between the 
building and the wall are two masonry sentry-boxes of the old semi- 
circular type. On either side of the entrance are small chambers, 
presumably utilised as guard rooms. Adjoining the wall on the 
south are the remains of an old racquet court. (C) In the angle 
formed by the trunk road with the main road to Shevapet are the 
old Collector’s Bungalow, and three buildings used as Civil and 
Criminal Courts. The Collector's Bungalow is now used as an 
office for the District Superintendent of Police, and buildings 
have been constructed in the compound for the accommodation of 
the Taluk Office, the Town Sub-Magistrate, the Stationary Sub- 
Magistrate, and the Sub-Registrar. The ground occupied by the 
Literary Society, together with the Weaving Factory has been 
acquired for the purpose of building a new hospital. 

In the triangle between the Collector’s Office and the Town Chi^st 
Hall, where formerly stood the old Billiard Boom used by 
the European residents of the station, is Christ Church. For 
many years Anglican services were conducted in the Collector’s 
Office. In 1866, a movement was started to raise funds for 
building a suitable place of worship. Rs. 6,498 were contributed 
by local subscription, and a grant of Rs. 4,512 was sanctioned by 
Government in 1869. The foundation stone was laid in September, 

1871, and the building was consecrated in October, 1875. The 
success of the congregation’s efforts was largely due to the energy 
of Mr. J, W. .Johnston, then Deputy Collector, and the keen 
personal interest taken by Mr. R. S. Chisholm, the architect. The 
church is of very pretty design, and contains some excellent brass- 
work. The east window was contributed by Mr. James Fischer 
in memory of his wife, Leila (died 1861), the furniture by the Rev. 

Thomas Foulkes. The lectern is in memory of Annie Gertrude 
Foulkes, who died at Coonoor in May 12, 1870. There are tablets 
to Major William Henry Hodges, for many years District Super- 
intendent of Police, who died at Madras in December 9, 1878, 
and to Paul von Wenoksteiu Foulkes, who was killed in action at 
Dordrecht on February 16, 1900. North of the altar is a 
memorial to the Rev. Thomas Foulkes, retired Senior Chajjlain 
Madras, and Honorary Incumbent of Christ Church, Salem, from 
1874 to 1879, who died at Salem on August 22, 1900, aged 75 
years. 
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OHAP. XV. Opposite the old Collector’s Bungalow is a Jain figure, seated 
Salem Oiiy. Jq ^n attitude of meditation, now known as Talaui-vetti-Muni- 
appan, or the “ Mnni-with-a-broken-orown ”. By the irony of 
fate, the one surviving relic* of a creed, whose foremost tenet 
was the saoredness of animal life, is now propitiated with the 
blood of fowls and goats. Not far from this Jain statue is a small, 
plain, stolid-looking shrine devoted to the worship of Tipanja- 
amman, containing a round-topped stone slab, about 18" high, 
carved in relief with two human figures.^ 

ZondoH West of the Fort, as already stated, is the spacious compound 

Htsston. London Mission. In the north-west of the compound is the 

old Church, begun in 1 831, and completed in the following year 
by Mr. Crisp. It is now used as a Girls’ School. The present 
Church was erected in 1856 under Mr. Ijechler with the co- 
operation of the Mission Converts, who came in from their villages 
and contributed one month’s free labour to assist in the building 
of it. The bricks were made in the compound, all the smith and 
carpenter work was done in the Industrial School ; the glass only 
was got from England. It was renovated and re-roofed in 1906. 
It contains tablets in memory of Mr. Lechler (d,l861), 
Mrs. Robinson (d. 1900), Mrs. Phillips and Mrs. Dignum. The 
High Scliool occupies the site of the old Mission Bungalow, the 
missionaries having transferred their residence to Hastampatti. 
Shevdpeu West of the London Mission compound lies Shevapet,'* to the 

north of which is the suburb of Arisi-palaiyam. In 1901 Shevapet, 
with Arisi-palaiyam and the Fort, numbered nearly 22,000 inha- 
bitants. 

The Shevapet Main Road running westward from the Collec- 
tor’s Office is a narrow, crowded thoroughfare. At this point a 
fine road runs to Stira-mangalam, and forms the chief commu- 
nication between Salem and the Railway Station, 3 miles away. 
This road continues towards the south to Annadana-patti, 
crossing the river by a bridge. The extreme west of Sheva- 
pet, on the Tara-mangalam road, is known as Chittrai 
Chavadi. Near the bridge is the market-place and the 

* Jainism flourished at Dbarniapuri, bat no remains have been traced. 
See p. 202. 

* Both figures appear to represent females Aooording to a local legend the 

slab was erected in memory of two ladies of the Oppanakkara oommunity, named 
Tirumalai Ammal and Vlra Venkatammal, who, on learning that their husbands 
bad been killed in battle, immolated themselves on the spot. Similar stones exist 
on the road to Hastampatti, and on the Omalur roa<l, one near the New Cemetery 
and another near Beddiyur. On each of these stones are a male and a female 
figure. They perhaps comme norate Near Ammapet is a fuluJcutii^koil, 

ah^ut 4 high, with a bas-relief of a man stabbing a tiger ; another may he seen on 
the N&makkal road near Gugai. 

* The name Shevapet is derived from Sevvay, the planet Mercury, on whose 
day (Tuesdays Mercredi), the Shevapet shandy is held. 
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-Roman Catholic Church. The most influential residents of chap. XV. 
Shevapet are the Eomatis and Vilniyars, who hold the grain trade Salem Oity. 
of the District in the hollow of their hand. The north-eastern 
portion of Shevapet, known as Chinnamuttu Street, together with 
the suburb of Arisi-palaiyam is tenanted by weavers (Telugu 
DeViingas and Sales). On the north-west there is a small 
and very uncomfortable Agraharam. The south-east portion of 
Shevapet is the Mnhammadan quarter. These Muhammadans, 
and those of the Fort (numbering over 2,300 souls), are Pathaus, 

Sheiks, Sayyids, Mughals, etc,, and hold aloof from the Labbais of 
Salem. Arisi-palaiyam contains nothing of interest, except the 
Longley Tank, which in many a time of drought has saved half 
the town from water famine.^ In former days there were three or 
four European bungalows between the old Collector’s house and 
Arisi-palaiyam, but these have long since disappeared. 

South of Shevapet and west of the Namakkal Eoad is the Oujai. 
quarter known as Gugai, with the outlying hamlets of Dildaga- 
pattiand Annadaua-patti. Gugai in 1901 contained over 10,000 
inhabitants, almost all Hindus, and for the most part Kanarese 
Devanga weavers. Gugai was once the site of paddy fields, 
and its street.s have been laid out without regard to the contours 
of the terraced paddy flats. Hence drainage is a matter of great 
difficulty, and the water used in dyeing and weaving stagnates 
at the road-side and percolates into the soil. Gugai (in Kanarese 
= “ Cave ”), takes its name from a cave, the entrance to which is 
marked by the Muni-appa Temple, an old structure of simple 
design, which is said to be connected with the Sanyasi Gundu 
at the foot of the Namam Spur. The cave was tenanted by a 
Hindu hermit, who for some inscrutable reason was petrified into 
the idol of Muni-appan. The idol is seated cross-legged in the 
attitude of meditation, and at its feet is the figure of a bearded 
devotee, in a similar posture. The pUjari is a Dtlvanga. 

Local traditions regarding the hermit are unusually vague. 

In Dadiga-patti, south of Gugai, and west of the Namakkal roHco Linee. 
Eoad, are the Eeserve Police Lines, which were erected after the 
riots of 1882. It was in this quarter that the garrison was for- 
merly located, and remains of the officers’ bungalows can still 
be traced. The site was well chosen, as it stands sufficiently 
above the surrounding country to get the full benefit of every 
breeze that blows, and commands a picturesque and extensive 
view. In some respects it is a better site for European residence 
than Hastampatti. The parade ground lay to the south. Hard 
by the limits of Annadana-patti village is a tope known as Arab 


^ See Vol. I, p. 318, for t!u' good work done by the oii-euirine. 

16 
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Lines Tope, where, in the good old days, when horses cost little 
to buy and feed, Arab horse-dealers used to stable their ponies. 

In 1792 Salem was garrisoned by a detachment of the 22nd 
Madras Battalion which in 1796 was absorbed into the 3rd 
Eegiment, Madras Native Infantry. The Commandant was 
Lieutenant MacDonald. The head-quarters of the Eegiment 
were at Sankaridrug. Under Lord Olive’s distribution in 1799, 
Salem was again occupied by a detachment of the regiment 
stationed at Sankaridrug. In 1823 Captain George Field, Com- 
mandant at Sankaridrug, was transferred to Salem, and from that 
time onward Salem appears to have taken precedence. A detach- 
ment of the 4th Uindigul Native Veteran Battalion^ was sta- 
tioned there, probably from 1816 onward, and a detachment 
of the Ist Madras Native Veteran Battalion was there from 1845. 
Detachments of the latter Battalion remained there till the troops 
were withdrawn altogether in 1861, the strength varying between 
2 and 2^ companies.- Up to 1850 Salem was attached to the 
Centre or Presidency Division of the Madras Army, but in that 
year it was transferred to the Southern Division, with head- 
quarters at Triohinopoly. 

Salem proper, inclusive of Ponnammapet, in 1901 numbered 
over 19,000 inhabitants, of whom over one-fifth were Muhammad- 
ans, and the eastern suburb of Ammapet totalled over 8,000 more, 
mostly Kaik51ar weavers. The Salem-Cuddalore Trunk Eoad, 
as far east as the Varadaraja Temple, forms the Main Bazaar 
Street, the western portion of which is the chief centre of the cloth 
trade (principally in the hands of Komatis), the eastern section 
being mostly occupied by grain, vegetable, and “ sundry ” bazaars. 

Immediately east of the bridge, is the Victoria Market, opened 
in 1904, and west of this is a group of buildings which serve as 
Government Offices. These buildings at one time formed the 
private residence of Mr. James Fischer, and were subsequently 
utilized as a Jail. A block of private buildings east of them was 
also at one time used for a Taluk Eacheri and a Sub-Magistrate’s 
Court. East of these buildings, and separated from them by the 
Namakkal Eoad, is the conspicuous temple of Kanyaka-Parames- 
vari, maintained by the Edmati community, and behind them, 
to the south,® is a bungalow used for some time as an office by 

• The Native Veteran Battalions were raised about 1814, and the 4th Dindi- 
tful Native Veteran Battalion was in Sankaridrug from 1816, p. 283 s. v. San- 
karidrog. 

• Except in 1867 when there were onlj companies. 

• It is the tiled bnilding that was Mr. Hargrave’s. The terraced building is 
of later date. It accommodates temporarily the office of the Sankaridrug 
Deputy Collector. 
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the District Superintendent of Police, which is said to have been 
the residence of Mr. Hargrave after his retirement (or dismissal) 
from the Company’s service in consequence of Narasa Ayyar’s 
frauds. Between the Main Bazaar Street and the river lie the 
Agraharams. 

For want of room, some of the Brahmans have migrated to 
the right hank of the river, to the quarter known as Mettu Street, 
a hamlet clustering round the ancient Siva Temple ^ of Sukavanes- 
vara, where there is a better supply of fresh air and well water. 

Beyond the Varadaraja Temple lie the houses of the Saurashtra 
silk-weavers, extending to the hamlet of Ponnammapet which 
gives its name to this quarter of the town. Ponnammapet is 
tenanted hy Sale weavers. South of the Cuddalore B.oad is 
Vellakuttai Street, a settlement of Kaikolar weavers, who also 
form the hulk of the population of Ammapet, further to the east. 
Ammapet contains little of interest, except a temple to Madura- 
Viran, another to Vignes vara, which is furnished with an interesting 
assortment of cannon, spears, etc., and the beautiful garden which 
shelters the tomb of the wife of Mr. George Frederick Fischer. 
South of the Main Bazaar Street are Kallanguttu and J alal-pura, 
the chief Labbai quarters, and south again of this lies the suburb 
of Kiohi-palaiyam, of about 4,800 inhabitants, mostly cultivators. 

Fischer’s compound, so called from Mr. George Frederick 
Fischer, Zamindarof Salem, carries the memory back to the days 
when the textile industries of India placed her in the forefront 
of manufacturing countries, and when the East India Company 
strove to develop local industries by appointing, in each centre of 
indigenous manufacture, a Commercial Resident. 

The compound contained two bungalows, one belonging to 
Charles Carpenter, and the other to Josiah Marshall Heath. 
Mr. Carpenter, of the Honorable Company’s Civil Service on the 
Madras Establishment, succeeded Mr. Dashwood as Commercial 
Resident in the days of Alexander Read. His “name was 
originally spelt Charpentier, and his sister Margaret Charlotte 
married Sir Walter Scott (December 24th. 1797). Their father 
was Jean Charpentier of Lyons, a devoted loyalist during the 
French Revolution.^ ” Carpenter died at Salem on June 4, 
1818, and was buried in the Old Cemetery. 

Mr. J. M. Heath was also a member of the Company’s Civil 
Service. He resigned in order to devote his whole energies to 
the Porto Novo Iron Company, in which he lost his fortune. 
Both he and Carpenter married daughters of Colonel Charles 


* For a description of this temple, see p. 217. 
Vide Mr. J. J. Co-.trn's To nhs, p. 28G, No. 1G39. 
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Fraser, who died ai Masulipatam (April 27, ITS.')), in command 
of the Northern Division of the Army. 

In this connection the following extract from Colonel Welsh’s 
diary, dated February 12, 1824, is of interest.'^ 

“ In a cool delightful morning we reached ilr. Carpenter’s house, 
now unoccupied, at the f.arthest end of the town, which is very exten- 
sive. This gentleman was Commercial Resident, and died at this 
station some years back ; he w-as a most hospitable, liberal man, and 
yet left a handsome fortune. This is not only an extensive, but a 
beautiful spot ; the ground is laid out with much taste, and divided 
by a railing and turnstile ; there is another house, the property of 
Mr. Heath, elegantly furnished, but the family absent ; the whole 
bordered by a small brook.” 

Mr. George Frederick Fischer,^ whom Mr. J. J. Cotton 
describes as “ the last of the great adventurers or non-official 
English in Madras,” was born on June 15, 1805, and came to 
Salem in the service of Mr. J. M. Heath in December 1822. Two 
or three months later, Mr. Fischer took charge of a portion of 
Mr. Heath’s property and business, and in February, 1825, when 
Mr. Heath went to England, Mr. Fischer took charge of all the 
property, and began business on his own account. Tho Govern- 
ment contract for saltpetre was made over to him, and ho took 
control of the Taujoro Raja’s Factory and the Factory at Erode. 
In March, 1833, Mr. Fischer purchased from Mr. Heath the whole 
of his property in Salem and Coimbatore, including the Erode 
Factory, for Es. 21,000. The sale included Mr. Heath’s bungalow 
at Salem, a number of indigo factories in Salem and Attur 
Taluks, together with cotton godowns at Erode and Coimbatore. 
In May, 1836, Mr. Fischer purchased the Salem Zamindari from 
Nainammal, the widow of the first Zamindar, Kanilappa Chetti. 

An interesting glimpse of the Salem Zamindari is given by 
Major Sevan, who passed through Salem in 1837.'* 

“ Near this (Salem) is the only zamindari, or large tract of land, 
farmed by a European under the Madras Presidency. He pays to the 
Company an annual rent of ten thousand rupees. The ryots under 
him cultivate the usual products of Indian agriculture, and each is 
assessed in a fixed proportion of the crop. With this system the 


* Military Reminiscences, II, p. 189. 

* See Tombs No. 1330. Hie grandfather, George Frederick Fischer, a 
ship’s captain, landed in India in the middle of tho 18th century. He married 
Hosalia Tnrnac (1764t-82) and their son was George Fischer (1771-1812). 
George Fischer was father of Lieut.-Col. Thomas .lames Fischer (1808-01, see 
Tombs, No. 2028), who was baried at Triehinopoly. Col. T. J. Fischer was 
father of Mr. James Fischer (1832-7J), whose tomb is in Salem Cemetery, and 
who married his cousin Leila (18t0-6l), daughter of George Frederick Fischer, 
the Zamiodar of Salem. 

* rhii’ly Yeitrs in Zndta, Vol. 11, p, 
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natives appear perfectly satisfied ; and from tlieir general aspect, the 
air of comfort about themselves and their dwellings, and the great 
increase of the population, I sliould say that the system was beneficial. 
Of course, the system would work very differently if it were not 
superintended personally by a Zamindar so intelhgent and so deeply 
interested in the success of the ex^ieriment as Mr. F. He has also 
extensive coffee plantations on the summit of the hills adjacent to 
Salem, called the Shevaroy mountains.” 

Charles Carpenter’s house has long since vanished, but Heath’s 
house still stands unimpaired. On the river hank behind the 
bungalow are the remains of an indigo factory, and there are 
traces also of a coffee-curing barbecue. Part of the compound 
was used as a bleaching ground in the days of the Company’s 
“ Investment.” In the compound is a large cannon, and also a 
sun dial bearing tho legend “ Latitude North 11“ 37' 52", Vari- 
ation West to 0° 13' 26". T. Art'nur, Engineer to C. Carpenter, 
Esq., 1808." 

Mr. Gr. -F. Fischer, on his decease in July 1867, bequeathed 
tho Salem property to his daughter, Mrs. Jessie Foulkes, who 
married tho well-known oriental scholar, the Rev. Thomas 
Foulkes, of the Madras Ecclesiastical Establishment. 

The area of the Estate is nearly 10,000 acres, exclusive of tho 
Jerugu-malai Hills, and tho net annual revenue is Rs. 32,000, 
of which Rs. 17,500 is paid as peshhash to Government. 

One of the first objects to catch the eye of a casual visitor in 
Salem is the conspicuous Ndmam on a spur of the Jerugu-malai 
to the south-east of the town. This Vowcrtn, which is of Teugalai 
shape, is painted with cliunam and ochre on the bare rock-surface 
of the hill side. Each prong of the Namani is at least 40' long 
and 6' wide, and the sign is visible from all the country round. 
The hill commands a superb view of the Salem- Attur valley, 
and well repays a climb. 

At the foot of the Namam ridge is an enormous boulder, some 
80' in perimeter, known as the Sanyasi Gundii. The soil beneath 
this boulder has been scooped out to form a cave, the abode it is 
said, of a Muhammadan hermit. Hindu tradition connects this 
“ cave ” with the “ cave ” in Gugai by an underground passage, 
but Moslem tradition disowns the connection.’ The cave contains 
a grave of the ordinary Muhammadan pattern, fashioned in clay 
There are several other graves in the vicinity. On the boulder 
itself are markings which crudely suggest the imprint of a foot 
and the finger tips of two hands. When the boulder came rolling 
down the mountain side the saint, it is said, quietly stopped its 
course with his foot and hands. 
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1 Vide p. 241. 
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The Yercaud Eoad leads from Christ Church, past the old _ 
cemetery, past the Paracheri of Mulluvadi, and the dirty hamlet 
of Kumaraswami-patti, to Hastampatti, in the limits of Alagapuram 
Mitta, where it quits municipal limits. At Hastampatti is the 
European Cluh, and a little to the west is a small chui’ch belonging 
to the London Mission. Most of the European residences are 
grouped round Hastampatti, which is connected directly with the 
Eailway Station by one of the finest avenues in the District, 
crossing the Salem-Omalur road at right angles at a spot 
popularly known as Charing Cross. North of the toll-gate the 
road leads past the Sessions Court (a squat range of buildings 
erected in 1862) and the Central Jail. In the open country 
beyond the Jail are the bungalows of the Judge and the London 
Mission, ronnd which the Race Course once ran ; and beyond this 
again the bungalows of the Collector and the District Forest 
Officer. 

About one mile north of the JaU, between the jungle stream 
that flows behind the Jail and the ridge known as Nagara-malai, 
is a tope called Periya Raja Tottam. In this garden is a bathing 
tank of well-finished masonry.^ The steps which line the tank 
are neatly squared, and the flag-stones of the platforms, irregular 
in shape, are fitted together with elaborate care. The quality of 
the workmanship is suggestive of the best Tara-mangalam period. 
The garden attached to the Jail is known as Chinna Eaja Tottam. 
Within it is a tank of smaller size bounded by a brick wall, and 
a series of three narrow ledges. To the north stood a curious 
structure, a recumbent bull of brick-work, surmounting a plinth 10' 
high. Roth plinth and bull were hoUow, the bull forming an 
arched roof to the cell within the base.* 

The present importance and prosperity of Salem is mainly due 
to the fact that it is the head-quarters of a CoUectorate. Between 
1801 and 1901 the population increased sevenfold, a striking 
object-lesson in what official concentration involves. In 1801 the 


1 It ig commonly called Teppa~kulam, bnt there ia no trace of a temple near, 
and no tradition of the tank being need for any religious purpose. 

“ When the Police guarded the Jail, the base was used as a target. The 
whole Btrnctnre was demolished at the end of 1903, as the roots of young 
banyan trees had made tbe roof unsafe. 

There is a story current in the town that these two tanks were constructed 
by two brothers, Hindu Kajas of Salem, Periya Raja and Chinna Baja. It is not 
likely that the two tanks were constructed at one and the same time, but it is 
by no means improbable that they at one time belonged to the palaces of local 
chiefs. They are obviously not intended for irrigation, or for watering 
rattle j and their distance from the town precludes the theory that they were 
constructed for any pnblio purpose. 
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population (just over 10,000) was less than that of Krishnagiri CHAP, XV. 
to-day. In 1835 it had risen to 19,000, in 1871 to 50,000. In the Salem Cirr. 
next thirty years the net inerease was about 20,000, but the 
growth during these three decades was not regular. In the first 
decade (1871-81), owing to the Famine, the increase was only 
655 ; in the second decade (1881-91) it was 17,043, in the third 
(1891-1901) only 2,911. The total population in 1901 was 
70,621, a figure exceeded only by Madras, Madnra, Trichinopoly 
and Calicut. Unfortunately the Census of 1911 was spoiled by 
plague, and the total returned was only 59,153. In 1835 the 
number of occupied houses was estimated at 3,821, in 1871 at 
7,752, in 1901 at 11,570. 

In 1901, of the total population, 63,444 (or 90 per cent) were 
Hindus, 5,811 (8 per cent) Muhammadans, and 1,365 (2 percent) 

Christians. Of the Hindus, 13,070, or little over one-fifth, were 
weavers, and only 3,612 were dependent on agriculture. 

The chief Siva Temple is that in Mettu Street, dedicated to 
Sukavanesvra, which means, according to Dr. Hultzsch, “ Lord 
of the Parrot Forest.” ^ Its antiquity is testified to by Chola and 
Pandya inscriptions ; in one of the former the name of the god is 
given as Kili-varnam-Udaiyar (the “ Parrot-coloured Lord ”). 

The temple is one of the most complete in the District. The space 
between the mahd-mantajiam and the entrance gopuram is covered 
by a hall of over 80 pillars. North of this hall is a deep circular 
well, called Amanduga Tirtara or the “Frog-less Spring,” said to 
be frequented by Adisesha, the serpent of a thousand heads, who 
frightened all the frogs away ; even now, if a frog is dropped into 
the well, it turns black and dies. The main entrance to the temple 
is adorned with a fine pillared portico ; north of this portico is 
the Ealydna-mantapam, presented by, and named after, Mr. 

W. D. Davis, who acted as Collector of the District in 1823 and 
1826, and whose name is also associated with the Vishnu Temple 
in Salem Fort, and the Ardhanari Temple of Tiruchengodu. 

The Temple enjoys a tasdtk of Es. 1,823-7-4. 

The chief Vishnu Temple is situated in the Fort, and is 
dedicated to Saundararaja Perumal. It contains three inscriptions 
dated in the 24th year of Sundara-Pandya-Deva,® and Dr. Hultzsch 
conjectures that the name Saundararaja is derived from the name 
of the Pandya monarch. The god is also called Alagiri-swami. 

The temple is enclosed by a large massive wall. The central 
maha-mantapam is unsually large, and is supported by 66 pillars, 

* (t. E. Beport for 1888, p. 4. The Stala Purana explains the name as “ abode 
of Suka,” son of Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharata. 

* Probably Sundara Pandya II (1275-1302), vide Vol. I, p, 63 and ». 8, 
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Opposite the entrance is a colossal figure of Ilanumaii, facing the 
central shrine. There is a well in the south-east corner, with an 
underground passage leading to it, as in the Mettu Street 
temple. In the north-east corner is a mantapam built by Mr. 
W. D. Davis. The Temple enjoys a iasdik of Es. 1,775-6-0. 

The Varadaraja Temple, in the Main Bazaar Street of Salem, 
was originllay used for the worship of Siva ( Virahhadra), but in 
the last half of the nineteenth century it was purchased by the 
Saurashtra community, and converted into a Vishnu Temple. 

The oldest Mosque is said to be that of the Fort, a simple, 
solid, unpretentious structure, not devoid of dignity, the only taint 
of modernity being the new florid minarets. It is sometimes 
called the Chinna Mosque, and also the Nawab’s Masjid. The 
Jama Masjid lies on the left bank of the Tiru-mani-muttar, close to 
the bridge. Its erection is ascribed to Tipu, who is also said to 
have offered prayer in it. Associated with the Mosque is a 
Cemetery, which was closed in 1885, and tombs of Faial Ali Khan, 
Government Mufti, of Ismail Khan, Killedar nnder'Tipu, and of 
Moulvi Ghulam Khadir Sahib, Tahsildar of Bellary. The 
Mnhammad-pura Mosque was built in 1878 by a wealthy 
merchant named Jamal Mohidin Eavuttar. The tomb of the 
founder and his consort are within the compound. The Jalalpura 
Mosque is a handsome modern structure built by the Labbai 
community. The Shevapet Mosque, the erection of which pre- 
cipitated the riots of 1882, lies on the river bank, near a raised 
causeway which connects Shevapet with Gugai, After the riots 
it was rebuilt, but the exterior has not been finished for want of 
funds. There are several other Mosques, Idgas and Ashur Khanas 
in the Town, but they contain no points of interest. 

The etymology of the name Salem is a moot point. An 
inscription in the Saundai-araja-Perumal temple, dated in the 
26th year of Sundara Pandy.a, speaks of the place as Eajasraya- 
chatur-vedi-mangalam. Another inscription of Krishna Eaja at 
Uttaraa-chola-puram refers to the Sela Nad. In the Ettappur 
sdmmm of Krishna Eaja Odeyar of Mysore, Ettappur is spoken 
of as situated in the District of “ Shalya in Chera-mandala.” 
According to Malaiyali tradition the Sela Nad is a corruption of 
Sera (or Chera) Nad, and was so named because the Chera King 
halted at Salem, and also on the Shovaroy Hills. This derivation 
is not generally accepted by scholars, in spite of the persistence 
of the Chera tradition, but the lack of satisfactory information 
on Chera history is reason enough for leaving the question at 
present in abeyance. 
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Local tradition claims Salem as the birthplace of the famous CHAP. xv. 
Tamil poetess Awaiyar, though countless otlier places claim the Salk.m City. 
same honour. 

Some 17 inscriptions have been recorded in the Suhavanesvara 
and Saundaraja temples, mostly of Chola and Pandya kings.' 

The former* belong probably to the latter part of the ninth cen- 
tury, the latter all bear the name of Sundara-P;indya-Dova. 
Unfortunately none of the kings referred to in these inscriptions 
have yet boon identified with certainty. The Pandya records 
probably refer to Jatavarmiin-Sundara-Pandva II (1275- 
1302 A.D.), since the Hoysala rule was acknowledged at Tara- 
inangalam as late as 1274 A.D. 

On tlic break up of the Vijayauagar Empire, Salem appears 
to have become the capital of a Poligar, tributary to Madura. 

A tantalising glimpse into the local polities of the early seven- 
teenth century is gix eu in the records of the Madura Mission. In 
1624,2 when Eobert dc’ Nobili visited Salem, it was the capital of 
one “ Salapatti Nayaker,” a prince who is described as a feuda- 
tory of Madura, and more powerful than king Eiiraachandra 
Nayaka of Sonda-mangalam. The latter Poligar had deposed 
his elder brother, Tirumangala Nayaka, who Was .at the time of 
Eobert de’ Nobili’s visit a refugee at the Court of the Salem 
Eaja. Tirumangala Nayaka and his five sons lent a willing ear 
to the teaching of the great J esuit, a circumstance that excited 
the apprehensions of the Brahmans, for Raraachandra had no issue, 
and Tirumangala’s eldest sou, a lad of 20 years, seemed destined 
to succeed him. As soon, therefore, as Robert had quitted Salem 
for Cochin, the Brahman advisers of the Salem Eaja iiei-suaded 
him to declare war on the Eaja of Senda-mangalam, with the 
ostensible purpose of conquering his territory on behalf of 
Tirumangala, but in reality to encompass the latter’s ruin. 
Tirumangala got wind of the crafty scheme, and fled with his 
four boy.s to the protection of the king of Moramangalara,* where 
he was eventually baptised. 

Unfoituiiatcly nothing further is known of the subsequent 
fortunes of Eobert de’ Nobili’s friends, but it is probable that the 
Eaja of Salem was one of the 72 Poligars who guarded the Basti- 
ons of Madura and continued to be so at least till the death of 
Tirumala Nfivaka in 1659. In any’ case the loyalty of the Salem 
Eaja would be of vital importance to that monarch, for it would 


* G.E. Nos. A2 to .').S of 1.S88, 

- La du Madur^-, Vol. II. p. 228, Sipi. 

‘ Perhaps to one of tlic Gatti Aludaliyars — r ide Vol. I, p. »5. Tlie worktnaii- 
Bliip ofthetaiikinthePeriyaRajaTottam(p. 240)i8eiiual to anything in Taru- 
mangalam. 
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OHAP. XV. secure Tanjore and Triehinopoly against a flank attack via the 
Salkm Citt. Atttir Pass. In 1663, according to the English Inam Register of 
Attnr Taluk, one “ Chennania Naik,” Poligar of Salem, granted 
to a Brahman a share in the village of Chennama-samndram. ^ The 
name of the paramount monarch is given as “ Sri Ranga Raya 
Mahadeva Row.*” Possibly this Chennama Naik is to be identi- 
fied with theX/hennappa Nayaka, Poligar of Salem, who founded 
Tenkarai-kottai.^ Another name associated by legend with the 
Salem Chieftaincy is that of Ohila Nayaka, a shadowy personality, 
or series of personalities, whose traditions hover about Tirta-malai 
from the close of the seventeenth century till the days of Read.^ 

Salem was taken from Haidar by Colonel Wood in the early 
part of 1768. On December 9th of the same year Haidar appeared 
before the Fort and demanded its surrender. It was garrisoned 
by three companies consisting of topasses and Muhammad Ali’s 
sepoys under Captain Heyne. This officer refused to surrender. 
On December 10th fire was opened on the fort, “ bat without 
further effect than knocking away the parapets. The same even- 
ing a European officer came from Haidar’s camp with a message 
to the effect that, provided the fort and stores were given up, the 
garrison would he permitted to go to Triehinopoly with their 
arms and property.”* These terms were refused, and firing was 
resumed. On the following day Captain Heyne, finding it doubt- 
ful whether the garrison would stand by him, sent to say he would 
accept the terms offered, and asked for an agreement in writing. 
This Heddar refused to give, on the ground that his word was 
sufficient, and he threatened to put the garrison to the swordj 
unless the place was immediately surrendered on the terms offered. 
Upon this Captain Heyne marched out of the Fort, hut instead 
of being allowed to proceed to Triehinopoly, he and his men were 
made prisoners. 

Under Read Salem City became the head-quarters of MacLeod. 
It maintained its importance as an administrative centre, hut did 
not become the official capital of the District till 1860.® 

Old Cemetery. The old cemetery at Salem which was closed in 1883, is in itself 
an epitome of District history.^ It contains the graves of Charles 
Carpenter (died 4th June 1818) and of the infant son of Josiah 
Marshall Heath, names intimately interwoven with the early 
years of British Rule. 


* See p. 302 a.v. Pedda-Ifayakk*ii-palaiyam. 

“ Sewell, Forgotten Empire, p. 220, refers to a loyal Eeddi of the south who, 
as late as 1703 A.D., in recording some grants of land to temples, declared 
■ that he did so by permission of " Venkatapati Maharaya of Vijayanagar.” 

’ See p. 228 s.v. Tenkarai-ksttai. * See s.v. Tirta-malai, p. 231. 

“ Wilson, Tol. I, p. 269. * See p. 59. 

^ See Mr, J, J, Cotton’s Tombt, ® See above p. 2*43, s.v. Fischer’s Compound. 
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The Civil Service is further represented by the tombs of E. E. CHAP. XV. 
Hargrave, Collector of Salem from 1803 to 1820, and victim ' of Sale m C ity. 
his Sarishtadar’s gigantic frauds ; C. N. Poehin, Collector, 1867 — 

1870; E. F. Eliot, District Judge, 1869 — 1873; J. C. Taylor 
(died, 4th February, 1839] ; F. Mole (Ist December, 1842) ; 

A. Hamilton (6th June, 1846). 

Perhaps the most piteous monument of all is that to Mary 
Ann Bevan, wife of Captain Henry Sevan, of the 27th Regiment, 

Native Infantry, and her three daughters, whose story rivals in 
sadness the tragedy of Scott’s Bungalow at Seringapatam : — 

“I had proceeded,” writes the Borrow-strickeu officer *in' the closing para- 
graph of his book,^ “ only one stage from Salem, when one of my ohildron was 
seized with cholera, and died in a few honrs. Before the preparations for 
carrying the body back to Salem were completed, the other two children were 
attacked; they were brought to Salem for medical advice, bnt they were beyond 
the reach of human aid. The mother was next seized, and she too fell the victim 
of the destroyer. Sunday dawned on as happy a hnsband and father as India 
oontained. The sun of the following Tuesday set on a widower, bereft iu the 
short interval of a beloved wife and three amiable children, having nothing left 
but a baby of two mouths old.” 

The New Cemetery lies on the Omalur Eoad, and was conse- New Cemetery 
crated by Bishop Cell iu 1883. It contains the graves of the 
Eev. Arthur Taylor, Missionary, S.P.G. (died 2lBt August, 1890), 
of Sophia Maria, wife of Surgeon E. A. Yeates, I.M.8. (died 2nd 
October, 1894), of Lizzie, wife of the Eev. M^illiam Eobinson of 
the London Missionary Society (died 20th December, 1896), of 
A. Clark, Acting Superintendent of Police (died 18th May, 1899), 
and of J. C. Pritchard, Barrister-at-Law.* 

Once only since the days of Tipu has the even tenor of the Pax Biota of 1882. 
Bntanntca been seriously perturbed. In 1882 a sharp dispute 
arose out of the erection of the Shevapet Mosque.* Permission 
to build the Mosque was granted by Mr. Longley in January 
1878, in the face of much opposition from the Hindu community. 

Mr. Longley passed an order that the music of processions 
should cease while the processions were passing and repassing the 
Mosque. The Hindus filed a suit in the District Munsif’s Court 
contesting the validity of Mr. Longley’s order. The District 

^ Vide supra^ p. 20. 

® 'Ihirty Tears in India^ 1838, Volume II, p. 356. The deaths occurred on 
July 23rd, 24th and 25th, 1837. 

^ John Charles Pritchard was admitted to the Middle Temple in 1869 and 
called to the Bar in 1872. He came to Salem in 1873, in the strength of early 
manhood, and at once took his place as one of the leaders of the Bar, and main- 
tained it with ever increasing respect for a period of over 26 years.” In May 
1905 he passed away after a prolonged and painful illness borne with heroic 
fortitude.” (Hindu, May 12, 1905.) 

* The account which follows is taken from the judgments of Mr. VV'igram, 
who was specially appointed to try the cases which arose out of the riots. 
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CHAP. XV. Mmisif detToerl in their favour, the Sessions Court rovcrserl this 
Sai,>^iiy. (Joeisiou, and the High Court, on second appeal, ro-affirmed the 
original decree, hut in somewhat ambiguous terms. 

In March and December, 1881, attempts wore made by the 
Hindus to take a procession past the Mosque with music. On the 
last day of tho December festival the Hindus deviated from the 
high-road, crossed a small culvert oast of the Mosque, and gained 
their point. 

On July 28, 1882, a dhohy prtxsession was ])assing the Mosque 
with music, when some 30 Muhammadans rushed out and assaulted 
it. .Hints followed on tho 2t)th and 30th, and military aid was 
called in. In these riots some half dozen Muhammadans and over 
fifty Hindus are said to have been wounded. An unfavourable 
imprcssioti was caused by the lightness of the punishment inflicted 
on tho Muhammadan rioters, and the acquittal of most of them on 
appeal. 

For the next two weeks uneasy feelings prevailed. The Hindus 
wished to celebrate a Mari-amman festival, but dare not, Tho 
Ramzan was approaching. The troops had been sent aw'ay, and 
after a vaiti attempt at effeeting a compromise, the Collector left 
the station. On Augirst 16th matters came to a head. In the 
early morning the streets were almost empty and shops closed. At 
0 A.M., however, crowds began to collect all over the town. It does 
not seem to have occurred to any one that Shevapet would be tho 
main object of attack. A riot was first reported near tho Salem 
Market. A mob tried to advance from Kichi-palaiyam into Salem, 
but wore prevented by the Police. Another mob collected in the 
Salem Main Bazaar Street near the Virabhadra Temple, An attack 
was made in the first instance from the Hiigai side by some rioters 
who collected in the latrine on tho river bank and fired across the 
river These were driven out by the Police by about 11 a.m. In 
the afternoon some rioters from the Salem side of the river wore 
firing into the Muhammadan quarters in Mettu Street, and by 
3 p.M. they were fired on by the Police, charged with fixed bayonets 
and dispensed. 

Meanwhile, up till 11-30 a m , all was quiet in Shevapet, But 
soon after noon, whistles and calls were hoard from Grugai, which 
were answered from Shevapet. Immediately after, “ throe distinct 
mobs of armed Hindus, one from Gugai and the other two from 
Kandakara Street and Potter’s Street, .swarmed into tho Mosque 
square. The Muhammadan shops to the north-west of the Mosque 
were looted and set on fire. Bamboos and timber were taken from 
the bamboo yards, and carried to the Mosque Some 800 or 000 
people ascended the M<isque, and began to demolish it with crowbars 
and picks. The furniture of the Mo.sque was thrown into the 
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streets, and the harabnos and timber from the adjacent yards were 
lighted inside the Mciscjue During this period a crowd of some 
5,000 Hindus colleuti}d on the Griigai hank of the river. The 
destruction of the Mo.st|ue wa.s inevitable ; about 4 p.m, the main 
beam which supported the roof of the Mosquo fell in, and the work 
was completod. Between 4 and 5 p m. the molis ail over the town 
began to disperse, and before evening a certain amount of order was 
restored, except in the streets of Shevapet. The list of casualties 
was remarkably small. According to the official returns “ only 9 
were killed and 40 wounded, and of these only 12 were Muham- 
madans.” The majority of thn killed and wounded appear to have 
been shot by the Police The value of the property destroyed was 
estimated at Es. 12,000, 

The whole episode was remarkable, especially the singloness of 
purpose with which the rioters set about the demolition of the 
Mosque. The organization was perfect, the secret cleverly kept till 
the time for action arrived. “ Villages from miles around sent in 
their contingents to assist,” and the men selected for the work of 
destruction were skilled in the use of pickaxe and crowbar. The 
forbearanee of the rioters is astonishing, considering that they were 
shot at and charged bv the Police. With tw'o or three exceptions, 
the Muhammadans wore not wantonly attacked, and the Police w'ere 
unmolested. 

SHEVAROY HILLS. 

The configuration and climate of the Shevaroy Hills and 
the several Ghats which give nceoss to them, have already been 
described. These Hills were known to local District Officers long 
before the possibilities of the Nilgiris as a sanitarium w'ere 
appreciated (1819). The first District Officer to attempt systema- 
tically to open out the Hills was Mr. M. D. Cookburn, w'ho was 
Collector of Salem from 1820 to 1829. It was he who first 
introducod coffee cultivation. The site of his experiments was 
the Grange Estate.' lie planted apples, pears, loqnats and other 
fruit trees, and erected the first hut on the Shovaroys on the site 
of the present store-house of the Grange. In 1823, the Civil 
Surgeon of Salem reported that the Shevaroys were beginning 
to attract notice as a health resort and in the same year, under 
the orders of Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of Madras, a 
survey of the Shevarovs was begun by Mr. England, an Assistant 
Surgeon, who reported in 1824 in fav'onr of the construction of a 
ghat road from Mallapuram. Unfortunately this officer died in 
May of that year of fever contracted on the Hills. His successor 

^ .See Voi. t, i>. 227. 
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CHAP. XV. passed an unfavourable verdict on the Hills as a sanitarium. For 
Shevaroy some time the popularity of the Hills suffered, yet residents from 

■ Salem continued to visit the plateau occasionally for a change, 

and the suitability of the soil for coffee attracted public attention. 
When Colonel Welsh passed through the District in 1824, 
Mr. Cockbum and his family were residing on the Hills. “ These 
Shevaroy Hills,” writes Welsh, “ ultimately became the resort of 
all the gentlemen who could spare time and money for such a trip, 
from Triohinopoly, Tanjore, etc., but some years afterwards, a 
sickly season drove the whole survivors away, no doubt to the no 
small delight of the servants, who were forced to try a new climate 
on these occasions, as there is nothing the natives disliked so much 
as cold at all times. ”i 

By the time Mr. Brett took charge of the District, the success 
of coffee cultivation was established, and the number of settlers 
grew. The earlier residents chose to live ou their estates, and the 
sites selected for their houses command magnificent scenery. 
Unfortunately most of these sites are on a much lower level than 
Yercaud, and are unfit for residence on account of malaria. Yer- 
caud itself is undoubtedly dry and healthy, but the slopes of the 
hills surrounding the plateau on which it stands are, for the most 
part, well within the fever zone. 

■ercaiti). Yercaud (a Union; population 1,322 in 1911, of whom more 

than half are Christians), is situated on the southern part of the 
plateau, at an elevation averaging some 4,500' above sea-level. 
Yercaud probably owes its existence to its proximity to Salem, for 
there are higher and more salubrious sites elsewhere on the Sheva- 
roys, where a settlement could be made ; but Yercaud was visited 
first before the rest of the Sbevaroys was properly explored, and the 
erection of a few houses determined the site of the future “ town.” 
The first house was built by the Kev. J. M. Lechler, who visited 
the Hills in 1841 in company with Mr. Brett, then Sub-Collector. 
In 1845 Mr. Brett, who had a penchant for selecting charming 
sites for the erection of bungalows, built what is now Fair Lawns 
Hotel. Soon after, the present Grange was built, a strong two- 
storied building which, at the time of the Mutiny, was selected as 
a possible refuge for Europeans in the event of a rising in Salem. 
The earth underneath the floor of the dining room was excavated, 
and the space so formed was stocked with a six months’ supply of 
provisions ; watchmen were posted on the roof, a flag was hoisted 
on the castellated turret, and three cannons were got ready for use 
if needed. In the old days of “ Brown Bess,” the fact that the 
“ Grange ” is commanded by the “ Castle ” troubled no one, but 


* unitary Beminitcences, II, p. 190. 
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in these days of long-range rifle shooting, they could not have 
held the “ Grange ” for a day.^ 

North of Yereaud is a grassy maidan situated on the shores 
of a picturesque pool commonly called “ the Lake ” (4,448'). 
It is from this pool that Yereaud is supposed to derive its name 
(Eri-Kaduj. North of the Lake is a sacred grove, containing 
two picturesque Malaiyali temples, a little to the west of which 
is the site of the weekly market. The Lake is fed hy a 
stream which has cut out a well-wooded ravine running from the 
head of the Old Ghat. The western side of this ravine is 
bounded by the ridge on which are situated Prospect Point 
and Lady’s Seat, commanding a good view of the plains. In 
former days a fine carriage road ran along the slope of this 
ridge to the Lake. Yereaud itself cannot he called picturesque, 
hut a stroll of a mile or two will reveal some of the grandest 
scenery in Southern India. It is impossible to give in words a 
succinct account of the natural beauties of the Shevaroy s * . Perhaps 
the finest view can be obtained from Pagoda Point (4,507'),® 
which commands the mighty ridgos of the Tonande-malai and 
Kalrkyans to the east, and the whole of the Salem-Attur valley, 
backed by the massiv e bulk of the Kolli-malai and Pachai-malai 
ranges, and relieved by the nearer ridges of B5da-malai and 
Jerugu-malai. In the foreground is a splendid cliff, one of the 
southern buttresses of the Shevaroy hill mass, and many hundred 
feet below is the picturesque “ bee-hive ” village of Kakambadi. 
Lady’s Seat (4,548'), Prospect Point (4,759'), and Bear's Hill 
(4,828'), command the great plain of Tiruchengodu and Omalur 
Taluks, backed by the mountains of Coimbatore * and the Mysore 
plateau.® On a clear day the Palnis, Anamalais and Nilagiris 
are visible. Purther afield is Duff’s Hill, with a fine westward 
prospect, and the Shevarayan itself, with its moss-clad temples 


^ Regarding these cannons Mr. B. Gompertz writes : ‘‘ Tbej were brought up 
just after Conolly was murdered in 1857, as soon as the Mutiny broke out. 
There was never any Mutiny in Madras, nor any connection between that and 
poor ConoUy’s murder, which was actuated solely by private revenge, and had 
no political significance whatever. But people lost their beads and great pre- 
parations were made for receiving the mutineers if they came. At a given 
signal all the ladies and children were to take refuge in the ‘ Grange * to be 
followed by the men, if they failed to beat off the insurgents.” (For Gonolly’s 
murder, see Malahar District Gazetteer^ 1908, p, 85.) 

® The Rev. Dr. Miller, a great lover of the Shevaroys, drew up a list 
of eighty different rambles, most of them within a radius of sis miles of his 
bungalow, ** Eachangadii.” 

® So called from a group of Malaiyali temples on its summit. 

* The Billigiris, 5,997'; tlie Rarf^-ur Hills; Kambettarayan, 5,571' and 
Pala-malai, 4,924' ; Lambton’s Peak, 5,030'. 

* Notably the Gutti-rayan, 4,580'. 
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CHAP. XV. nestlingr in an exquisite g^len beside a sacred well of limpid water. 

The best view to the north is obtained from Oauvery Peak. A 

lovely view of the Vaniyar valloy and its sister ravines can be 
had at the bond of the new Vellala-kadai road, when it doubles 
back to Manja-kuttai. The road from Yercaud to Nagalnr 
affords many charming glimpses of the westward hills, and the 
amphitheatre of hills in which Mangalam is situated is well worth 
a visit. Yeroaud, being a sanitarium, is a favourite resort of 
missionaries, among them. Catholics, Anglicans, the London Mis- 
sion, the Leipzig Lutheran Mission, and the Danish Mission, all 
of whom have their chapels and bungalows in the vicinity. 

The Anglican Church, Holy Trinity, and the Parsonage, were 
ot built by local .subscription. The residents annually elect 
their own Chaplain, subject to the approval of the Bishop, and 
maintain him. 

ne adjoining cemetery contains the graves of Charles 
Jo Chamier, Sessions Judge of Salem, who died on April 

20, 1869, of Captain Edward Holwell Short (oh. December?, 
188.1); and of John Shortt (ob. April 24, 1889), a distin- 
guis ed Eurasian, who rose from the position of an Apotheoary to 
be Deputy Surgeon-General of the Madras Army. 

The Catholic Mission on the Shevaroys has two centres, one at 
Yeroaud and the other at Balamadies. The Nuns of St. Joseph 
0 uny eame^to Yercaud in July 1894, and their Chapel was 
egun in 1897. They conduct a large Boarding school for 
European and Eurasian girls. Yercaud also contains a Convent 
the Nuns of the Presentation Order, belonging to St. Mary’s, 
emge own, Madras, and another for Nuns of the same Order 
former was built in 1864-5, and the latter in 
. / . Both these Convents serve as sanitaria for the Nuns 
uring vacation, and neither is a centre of active missionary work. 
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OMALtiE TALUK. 

unrja is tho smallest in the District, covering only 

• j square wiles. It is separated by the Toppur Eiver from 
armapnri Taluk ^ on the north, and by the Kaveri from 
• ^ Coimbatore District, on the west. On the south 

IS liruehengodu Taluk, on the east Salem Taluk. The greatest 

“ii®s ; from east to west 24 miles. 

) Ku*! ^ j open undulating plain, broken with 

ow hills and trap dykes, drained on the east by tlie Sarabhanga- 
* ^*®‘og towards the north and west in the jungly hilts 

that fringe the Toppur Eiver and the Kaveri. 

e storieal interest of the Tahik is confined to the temples of 
ara mangalam, which are the finest in the Di.strict, and Amara- 
fcundi, once a capital of the Gatti Mudaliyars. 
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Tho Land Revenue is made up as 

follow's : — 


CHAP. XV. 


8Q. MLS, 

Demand (Fasli 

Omalur 



1320). 

Taluk. 

Ryotwari, including Minor Inams 


RS. 

Laud 

389*03 

2,20,68t) 

Kevonue. 

Mitfas 

. . 14*05 

7,0-12 

ShrOtriyani and Inams ... 

2-03 

1,148 


Total 

405-71 

2,29,770 


Ryotwari occupation, Fasli 1320 (1910-1911) 

— 



Kxtent. 

Astessment. 



ACS. 

RS. 


Wet occupied 

6,227 

30,754 


Dry occupied 

130,048 

199,109 


The Mittas number five only. 

namely (1) Karukal-vidi ; 

Mittas 


{peshkash Es. 2,330), (2) Muttu-Nayakkan-patti (Es. 1,453), (3) 
Nalla-Kavandan-patti (Es. 534), (4) Pagal-paEi (Rs. 1,704), and 
(6) Sella-Pillai-kuttai (Es. 1,G22). 

The chief irrigation source is the Sarahiianga-nadi with its irrigation, 
tributaries. The largest tank in the Taluk is the Vadaman-Eri 
of Darapuram yillngo {ayakat 415 acres), next to which come the 
large and small tanks of Kamalapuram (21 6 and 201 acres, re- 
spectively), and the Kottan-Eri Tank of Ponnar-kudal (148 acres).* 

The Kullappudaijan Tank of Ponnar-kudal, the Ponna-kadu 
Tank of Karuppur, and the Mankuppai Tank are classed as 
Imperial, as they affect the railway. 

The area under Reserved Forest is 58,231 acres, of which forest 
53,502 acres belong to Salem West Range of Salem North 
Division, and the remaining 4,729 acres to HarCir South Range of 
Salem South Division. The Reserves arc as follows : — 


Name of | Area in 

reserve i acres. 

) 

Date. No. 

Name of 
reserve. 

1 

Area in 
.icrcR. : 

Date. 

57 Lokuv * ... 5,139 

17 - 11 - 87 !! 13 

Attur Giiat j 

3 . 12,8 

1 

21 - 4-87 

79 Kaiiiaswami- 2,298 

17- 9-92 1| 50 

Kanavay- 1 

3,181 

17-11-87 

malai 

II 

Pudur §. 1 



80 Gundukkal *... 2,912 

29- 8-89. 58 

Pelappaili- 

2,li35 

29- 3-87 

81 Manukonda- 5,300 

29- 8-syl 

Kombai. § 



malai 

1 69 

Attur Ghat 

493 

29- 3-87 

110 Elattur* .. 1,268 

12-11-94' 

E.xtension §. 



191 Bommiyam- 1,814 

1- 1-031 00 

Kanjeri § 

3,490 

3- 0-87 

patti 

! 65 

Karuvutta- 

1,446 

' 29- 3-87 

78 Vanavasif 8,169 

12- 6-91 1 

parai §. 



195 Gonar f ■ 2,410 j 

22- 6-01 j 142 

PelapalU 

314 

17- 1-90 

196 1 SolappSdi 3,494 > 

13- 8-03 1 

Extension §. 



A & B. t i 

1545 

EriniaUi ;{ 

1,1441 

29- 3-87 

01 1 Panni-karadu^ . 6,611 j 

j 1 

17-11-871' .. ' 

Walliipurani 

589 

17-11-87 


• Lokur Working Circle. 5 : Shevaroys South. 3 Slievaroys North, 
f Vauaxiisi. § Shevaroya West. ^ Kavarainnlai. 


* The Dasa-Vilakku anaikat channel has an dyakat of .3:18 aei es. 

17 
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ImlustrieB. 


Trade. 


The Madras -Calicut Main Line runs through the eastern 
portion of the Taluk, and the stations of fjokur, Kadaiyampatti 
and Tinnappatti arc within its limits, but none of these are 
of much importance. The Trunk Road from Toppnr to Omalur, 
and the branch road from Omalur to Salem, carry a good deal 
of traffic. The Toppur-Omahir section, on account of the 
treacherous nature of the sub-soil, is one of the worst bits of 
road in the District, The rest of the Trunk Road from Omalur, 
via Tara-mangalam to Chinnappampatti, is of little importance. 
The Mecheri-Omalur road is fair. On the remaining roads 
pack-bullocks are as common as carts. 

Tolls are collected at Tara-mangalam where five roads meet, 
and at Pujari-patti on the Dharmapnri road. Tolls are also 
collected at the foot of the Attur (Kadaiyampatti) Ghat to the 
Shevaroys. The Kaveri is crossed by ferries at Kol-Nayakkan- 
patti, at Tattila-patti and Karuman-kudal (hamlets of Pottaneri), 
at Nalla-Kavundan-patti and at Teppampatti, a hamlet of 
Gonur. 

Except weaving at Omalur and Tara-mangalam, and the 
manufacture of palmyra jaggery in the villages round Jalakanta- 
puram, there are no industries of importance. The weavers 
at Omalur are Devangas, and those at Tara-mangalam are 
Kaikolars. 

In Muttu-Nayakkan-patti brass vessels are manufactured. 
In the villages of Meeheri, Aranganur, Enadi and Kongu-patti, 
Periya-Soragai and Chinna-Soragai steatite is quarried, and 
vessels of different descriptions and sizes are made and sent to 
Tanjore District and elsewhere. 

The Taluk is perhaps better provided with weekly markets 
than any other in the District. Shandies are hold on Sundays 
at Kadaiyampatti (Taluk Board, 1902) and Naugavalli (Taluk 
Board, 1902), on Wednesdays at Meeheri (Taluk Board, 1904), 
on Thursdays at Tara-mangalam (Taluk Board, 1896), on 
Fridays at Muttu-Nayakkan-patti (Taluk Board, 1880), and 
lalakantapuram (Malay am-palaiy am. Taluk Board, 1894) and on 
Saturdays at Chinna-Tirupati (Enadi, Taluk Board, 1902). The 
seven Taluk Board shandies yield a revenue of about Bs. 2,150. 
There are also shandies at Pagalpatti and Pappambadi (Sunday), 
Karuppur and Amara-kundi (Monday), Tandavampatti Gonur 
and Omalur (Tuesday), Kukuttai-patti (Wednesday), and 
Toppur-karukkalvadi (Saturday). Cattle are sold chiefly in 
Chinna-Tirupati (Enadi), Mnttu-Nayakkanpatti and Naugavalli. 
The two latter, with Tara-mangalam, are the main centres for 
grain trade. 
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The grain trade is in the hands of Semhadavars, Komatis, and 
Nagarattn Chettis. The cloth trade is run by Komatis and 
Devangas. Tobacco and pot-stone utensils are exported direct 
to Trichinopoly and Tanjoro by merchants of those cities, and 
Salem merchants buy up the castor-seeds and pulses, and export 
“male cloths” to Mysoi-e. The chief imports are cotton-twist 
from Madura and Coimbatore, and salt. 

Amarakundi a small village of 1,755 inhabitants, on a 
cross road, 2^ miles from Tara-mangalam, is reputed to have 
been the capital of the Gatti Mudaliyars. The present village 
site is west of the road ; a cluster of temples east of the road 
marks the site of the Old Peta, and south of it there are faint 
traces of a ditch and rampart. Potsherds and old bricks are still 
turned up by the plough, and a remarkable slab of concrete, 
measuring 3' by 4', and 4" thick is still pointed to as all that 
remains of the ancient palace : it now serves as flooring to the pial 
of a house. 

The cluster of temples is of interest. Pour of them are faced 
with the yellowish Enadi granite' used at Tara-mangalam for the 
Thousand- pillared Mantapam that was never finished. The 
decoration of these temples is a reminiscence of the Ilamisvara 
Temple at Tara-mangalam, but the carving is clumsy, and there 
is a marked want of the exquisite finish which characterises the 
older temple. The moat pretentious temple is that of Siva 
(Chokkanathesvaran, Sanskrit Sundesvara). The garhha-yrtham 
is surmounted with a very modem gdparam of white plaster- 
work, smothered with figures, quite out of tone with the mellow 
stone of the building itself. The Vishnu temple (Varadaraja 
Perumal) in style suggests a bad imitation of the old temple 
at Tara-mangalam. The other temples are dedicated to Vigue- 
svara, Hanuman, Virabhadra, Mari-amman, Ellamman, Ankal- 
amman, and the Dovangam goddess Chaudosvari. 

Jalakantapuram is a village of considerable importance, 
though it is not recognised as such in Government maps. The 
reason is that, though a compact little place of about 5,000 
inhabitants, and of more import.ance than many unions, it is 
situated within the limits of three revenue villages and two taluks. 

Jalakantapurara is a village of recent growth. It owes it« 
name, it is said, to the fact that in Tipu’s time it contained about 
300 acres of maniyam land, granted in support of a certain .lala- 
kantesvara temple in Bhavaui Taluk of Coimbatore District, 

‘ .it Pimljira-jiatti (Enadi). 
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miles), Tara-mangalara (6 miles), Sanbagiri (16 miles) and 
. — MacDonald’s Choultry (16 miles). It owes its present importance 

to the industry of Devauga weavers, who form the most substan- 
tial portion of its population. These weavers turn out “ female 
cloths” on a w’holesale scale, and scorn to retail them in shandies. 
Their markets r.inge from Madras to Coimbatore and Pondicherry. 
They make their own red dye, and import indigo yarn from 
Salem. 

Mfcheri. Mecheri (population 4,062) lies nine miles north-west of 

Omalnr, at the junction of the Omalur-Solappadi and the 
Toppur-Jalakantapurarn roads. So situated, it is an important 
centre of trade for the north and west of the Taluk. The chief 
trade is in grain, cloths and sheep. A shandy is held every 
Wednesday, which is attended by about 3,000 or 4,000 people. 
The annual 6ve days’ festival of Bhadra-Kali-amman, held in 
Masi (February), is the occasion of a great cattle-fair which 
draws people from Salem, Dharmapuri, Namakkal, Tiruchengodu , 
and oven from Trichinopolj' and Madura. 

The name MSchSri is said to be a corruption of QjiajeF^^ — 
grazing -f- sr/d— tank, the tradition being that the buffaloes of the 
Oatti Mudaliyars, which dragged the stones for the Tara-mangalam 
temple from the quarries at Enadi, were driven for pasture to a 
tank at Mecheri, Traces of a large tank are, even now, to be seen 
in the vicinity of Mecheri, and much of the existing village-site 
is said to lie in what was formerly its waterspread. The former 
Peta was apparently situated to the west of the present village, 
and in the same direction there are traces of a ruined fort. 

The most interesting feature of Mecheri is the worship of 
Bhadra-Kfili. The temple, which enjoys a tasdik of Es. 220, is 
surrounded by a large compound wall ; the entrance which faces 
north is surmounted by a pretentious (but unfinished) gopuram. 
There is another gopuram in the western wall. Within the entrance 
are a garuda-hamham, a dcaja-stamhham, a hali-pitam and a small 
(eppa-kulam, in imitation of a Brahmanic temple. There are 
shrines to Virappau, Vignesvara and Bhairavan within the com- 
pound. The main gate is studded with huge nails. On festival 
days, sheep and goats are sacrificed, and, at 5 a.m. on the first day 
of the big annual festival, two buffaloes are slaughtered. This 
sacrifice is performed by a Panchama in whose family the duty is 
hereditary'. The sacrificial knife is kept throughout the year for 
safe custody in an empty house in the Panchama quarter. There 


^ There is a temple to Jalakant^svara-swami in Kav6ri-puram, Bhavani 
Talak, Coimbatore District, which enjoys a insdik of Ks. 1,100. 
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are also temples to Pasupathlsvara, Chendraya-Perumal, Kottai- CHAP, xv, 
Mari-ammaii and Draupadi. WrcnirEi. 

Meoheri has an unpleasant notoriety for guinea-worm, which 
is specially prevalent during the hot weather. 

Nangavalli is a decayed village with a respectable past. XANOAVAr.i.i. 
Under Tipu and under Bead it was the Kasha of a Taluk. Under 
the Mitta scheme this Taluk was divided into three Mittas, 

Nangavalli, Pottaneri and Vellar — with an aggregate peshkaHh of 
Es. 64,650. In 1801 it was amalgamated with Omalur, and it 
never regained its former official dignity. The Mittas died 
young. 

Nangavalli is situated at the south-west corner of the Taluk, at 
a point where the roads from Mecheri (7 miles), Tara-niangalam 
(7 miles) and Sankagiri (27 miles) meet. It stands well above 
the general level of the Taluk. To the west the village is over- 
shadowed hy the white Vauavasi ridge. It has a bad reputation 
for guinea-worm. 

The name is said to be a corruption of Nangai’ (woman) and 
Pali {urrifi=^ pond). The local legend is that once upon a time a 
lady of the Tdttiya caste was returning to her village from 
Kolattur shandy in Coimbatore District, when a stone leapt into 
her basket. Feeling the weight, the woman set the basket down, 
took the stone out, and replaced the basket on her head. No 
sooner had she done so, than the stone returned to the basket A 
second attempt to get rid of the stone met with the same result. 

The woman then threw the stone into a pond close by. That 
night, one of her relatives was informed in a dream that the stone 
was the god Narasimha, and that it should be placed on the spot 
where the temple now stands. The pond into which the sacred 
stone was thrown is identified with the step-well which supplies 
the villagers with drinking water. 

In former days the village site was west of this well, and closer 
to the large Paracheri. A succession of unlucky seasons drove 
the people to quit this site and move eastward. The site of the 
Paracheri remains unchanged. The old site w'as enclosed by the 
walls of a mud fort, long since demolished. The present village 
evidently grew up as an accessory to religious worship. The four 
main streets are regularly laid out in a square. Backing on the 
west main street is the temple of Narasimha. The Agraharam 
is in a sad state of decay. The Brahmans arc Tamil Braha- 
charanams, and probably settled here under Madura influence. 

The temple is disappointing, and belies its pretentious compound 


Another name for LakHhmi, consort of Vishnu. 
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CHAP. XV wall, which measares 290' by 174'. In place of a yopuram is an 
N.4NG w.iLLi, ugly brick-and-chunam pot-tiled portico and the me ha-mantapam is 
rebuilt in the same style. The temple is said to have been erected 
by the Tottiya who first saw the vision of Narasimha eight 
generations ago. His descendants long retained the gift of 
prophecy, and the sick formerly resorted to the temple on Saturdays 
at 10 A.M. and 8 p.m. to receive divine instructions for the 
riddance of their ailments. The association of a Tottiya with the 
foundation of this temple is interesting, for the Tottiyas migrated 
from V^ijayanagar with the Madura Nayakas, under whom they 
served as powerful vassals. ^ 

The god is represented by a rough stone of irregular shape, 
the same that the “ Nangai threw into the well. A ten days 
festival is eelebrated in Panguni, which attracts from 3,000 to 
4,000 pilgrims from adjacent villages. The god is specially 
revered by chucklers of neighbouring villages, who regard him as 
a family deity. The god is specially kind to barren women, and 
boys born in answer to prayers offered at his shrine are named 
“ Narasimhan.” It is believed that the face of the idol that is used 
in processions will not appear in the negative, if photographed. 

Omaltur, a Union and the head-quarters of the Taluk, lies 
between the two branches of the Sarabbanga-nadi (known locally 
as the Omalur East and Omalur West Eiver), just above their 
confluence, and at the 209th mile of the Madras-Calicut Trunk 
Road, at the point where the Salem road branehes from it. Salem 
is distant only 10 miles. The name, which by early writers is 
corrupted into “ Wombinelloor ” or “ VN'amlere,” is fantastically 
derived from the Sanskrit homam, a sacrificial rite. 

The village contains nothing of particular interest. The Fort 
lies west of the village, in the angle formed by the two rivers, and 
was protected by a double line of fortification. Part of the ram- 
part was levelled during the Great Famine. The Fort contains 
the temples of Vijayaraghava (Vishnu), Vasanteswara (Siva), and 
Swayambhunatha (Siva). 

The main industry is weaving. Trade is in grain and cloth. 

A shandy is held on Tuesdays, but it is not very important. 
The water-supply is indifferent, the river water being unwhole- 
some, and the wells mostly brackish. 

Commanding as it does the ToppurPass, Omalur was a place of 
strategic importance in the wars between Madura and Mysore, 
and was held by Gatti Mudaliyar. It was captured from Gatti 
Mudaliyar bj .Dodda Deva Raja in 1667. Soon after, it again 


* Ul, Mudura ^ p, 106. 
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passed from the possession of Mysore, and was captured a second CHAP. XV. 

time in 168h-9 by Ohikka Deva Eaja.' Oinalur surrendered to Omalue. 

Colonel Wood in 1768, and was garrisoned with three companies 

of Muhammad All’s sepoys, under Sergeant Hoare. Haidar 

recaptured it in December of the same year. In the later wars it 

was of no importance. Onialur was a favourite halting place with 

Munro. 

Omalur was the Kasha of a Taluk under Tipu and Read. 

The Taluk was amalgamated with Ralem in 181.5, and re-formed 
in 1819, again incorporated in Salem in 1860, and separated in 
1910. Ill 1848 the Taluk head-quarters were transferred to 
Tara-mangalam and the Taluk Office was demolished." 

About 11 miles north-east of Omalur is Setti-patti, a hamlet of 
Kamalapuram, the head-quarters of a Roman Catholic Mission. 

Tara-mangalam, a Union, lies on the 21 7th mile of the Taba- 
Madras-Oalicut Trunk Road, and is 14 miles from Salem. Omalur mangalam. 
is 6 miles distant, Nangavalli 7 miles, and Jalakantapnram 6 
miles. 

In 1848 the Taluk Kacheri of Omalur, owing to the un- 
hcaltliiness of the elimati', was transferred to Tara-mangalam ; the 
office continued here until the Taluk was amalgamated with Salem 
Taluk in 1860. The seals of the Omah'ir Deputy Tahsildar till 
recently bore the name Tara-mangalam instead of Omalur, and in 
connection with Sir William Meyer’s scheme it was at one time 
contemplated locating here the Kasha of the new Omalur Taluk. 

The old Kacheri is now used as a chattram for Brahmans and 
Caste Hindus, It is said that 500 stones intended for the 
Thousand-pillared Mantapam lie buried beneath it. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of Tara-mangalam 
belong to the Kaikolar caste, and I'ara-mangalam is the head- 
quarters of Fuvani Nad, one of the most important of the seven 
Nads of Konga Kaikolars. 

The Kaikolars weave great quantities of “ male cloths ” with 
silk borders. A Weavers’ Bank was started about 1905. 

Tara-mangalam is famous for the Temple of Kailasanatha, the 
most beautiful temple in the District. Part of it existed as early 
as 1268 A.D., as an inscription of the Hoysala Eamanatha 
testifies. As it now stands, however, it appears to be a product 
of the first half of the seventeenth century, the golden period of 


1 It ).■, nut cluar from whom it wms c.aplurud in Wilks s:i_\s frimi 

the “ people of Aura.” Tlie district had been overrun hr the armies either of 
Bijapur or Madera ; possibly local Polip'iiiB had tried to re-assert independence, 
^ Vide p 59. 
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the Madura Najakas, and its erection is ascribed to throe genera- 
tions of Gatti Mudalijars. 

The usual story is told as to the origin of the Temple. Gatti 
Mudaliyar/ whose cattle used to graze over the spot where the 
temple now stands, noticed that his cows did not give milk. He 
heat the herdsmen, and was then warned in a dream that there 
was a Ungam hidden beneath the earth where the garbha-griham 
now is, and that a hoard of treasure lay to the north of it. Gatti 
Mudaliyar dug up the treasure and utilised it in building the 
temple. 

The temple is enclosed by a lofty wall of stone, measuring 
306' X 164' , and sculptured with tortoises, crocodiles, fishes and 
other denizens of lake and river. The god faces west, and on the 
western side is the main entrance, a reversal of the usual practice. 
This eccentricity has turned the plan of the temple upside down. 
The yaga-mlai &\xdL madafdlU are behind, instead of in front of, 
the main shrine, the former being in the north-east angle, and the 
latter in the south-east angle of the outer court. The puncha- 
liiiga-mantapam, and the sl^ines of Vignesvara and Bubrahmanya 
are in front of, instead of behind, the main shrine, and all these 
as well as the Parvati slnine, face east. 

The main entrance is in the ordinary Dravidian style. Up to 
the lintel the work is stone, simple, severe and pleasing. Above 
is a gopuram of five stories, smothered with figures in plaster and 
brick, and surmounted with seven kalasams of brass. The west 
face of the gopuram is decorated with representations of Siva and 
Parvati, the south end with Dakshana-mtirti, the north with 
Subrahmanya. The theme is repeated in each story with slight 
variations. The lofty doors of vengai wood o.re superb specimens 
of their kind ; the northern leaf is studded with 60 metal knobs 
each of a different pattern ; the southern leaf, on which 
is the llauge and a wicket, has 75. The former is decorated with 
56 carved panels, and the latter with a few less. These panels 
depict mostly the avatars of Vishnu and the adventures of 
Krishna. A few of the panels are Saivite. The ceiling of the 
entrance is carved in excellent taste. 

The threshold of the entrance is much above the level of the 
Outer Court. The sides of the flight of steps which descends 
from it are carved to represent a chariot {rniham) drawn by 
horses. In front of the horses are elephants, which form the 
balustrade. 


^ The origin of fhe temple was long antecedent to any of the Gatti 
Mtulaliyarg, as it contains an inscription of Eiinianatha dated 1208 A.D. 
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The Outer Court is surrounded on the north, west and south CHAP. XV. 
sides by a colonnade, the pillars of which are mostly of recent Tara- 

origin and plain, though a few of the older sculptured pillars 

remain. The west side resembles the back of an ordinary Siva 
Temple. The carvings on the pillars and ceiling of the maiiiapam 
which forms a canopy over the Nandi are also worthy of note. 

They represent Arjuna’s contest with Siva and certain adventures 
of Krishna. Abutting on the south wall of the central block of 
buildings is an octagonal well in which the god’s clothes are 
washed. It is connected by an undergi-ound passage with the 
Inner Court. 

Entrance to the Inner Court is obtained through a sumptuously 
carved portico supported by six pillars, two of them representing 
ydlis rampant, and the others horses. The riders of the horses are 
carved in duplicate so ingeniously that an observer cannot detect 
from any point of view the fact that the figures are double. The 
mouth of one of the ydlis contain a ball of stone, 4" in 
diameter, which can be moved freely, but cannot be extracted. 

The cornice of the portico is cleverly carved with monkeys in 
most natural attitudes. 

The horse-portico opens on to the maJtd-maniajyam, the finest 
piece of workmanship in the temple precincts. It is supported 
by an avenue of beautifully carved pillars, beyond which is a 
space roofed over by a block of stone, 7' in diameter, carved in 
the shape of an inverted open lotus. Beyond this is the ardha- 
rnaniapaw , guarded by the huge demon Dvarn-palakars (door- 
keepers), Vijayan and Jayan. Elegant bracket.^ spring from 
each pair of jiillars, to support the roof, from which hang 
wonderful chains carved out of the solid stone. The doors of tho 
mahd-maniapam are adorned with 24 panels of excellent wood- 
carving and 41) knobs. The motif on the southern leaf is the 
Sura-samharam, or destruction of Suran by Bubrahmanya. Thu 
carvings on the northern leaf are mostly humorous, but unfortu- 
nately they are much damaged. At the back of the Inner Court, 
and on either side, is a colonnade, which surrounds the garOhu- 
qriham on three sides. 

The last of the Gatti Mudaliyars contcm[)lated the creation of 
a Thousand-pillared Mantapam in from of the western entrance. 

Gigantic monoliths of pinkish granite were brought to tho spot 
from Pambara-patti, a hamlet of Enadi, where the quarry is located 
that supplied the works already completed. The monoliths were 
carved and polished, but before the hall could be built, some 
pohtical convulsion had swept the Gatti Mudaliyars into oblivion. 

The foreground of the temple is littered with these relics of a 
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ruint'd dream of spleudimr. Probably it was the capture of 
Omalur h}’ Dodda Deva Eaja of Mysore, iu about 1667 A. D., 
that brought the work to a standstill. 

The Kailasanatha temple draws a fast/?!' allowance of Es. 1,402 
per annum, paid by “ beriz deductions ” from the royeiiues of 
Tara-iuangalam, Dasa-vilakkn, and Kongu-patti. It is said that 
the following eight villages were originally granted as mdniyam 
for the temple ; — 

(1) Dasa-vilakku * for daily p/7;Vf, (2) Pappambadi, (6) Chin- 
na Gurukkal-patti (or priest’s village), (4) Kadampatti (for Brah- 
mans uttering imiiirams), (o') Elavamjiatti (for celebration of the 
festival called Tiriivndirni lUsarnm), (6) Kbnaga-padi (for the 
floating festival), (7) Chinna-Soragai and (8) Periya-Sdragai (for 
other temple servants). 

Behind, i.e., to the east of, the Temple oompound is the teppa- 
liuloLm, one of the best specimens of its kind iu South India. It 
measures about 180' square, and is surrounded with a parapet wall 
of reddish granite, the line of which is broken with a bathing ghat 
on each of the four sides. The top of the parapet is decorated 
at intervals with small Nandis of black stone, 36 in all. The 
inner side of the containing wall is dotted with the familiar little 
triangular niches intended for lights, the total number amounting 
to 360. In the centre of the tank is a mantapam supported by 16 
pillars. North of the largo tank is a smaller tank, measuring 
about 100' square, constructed in a similar style, the parapet wall 
being adorned with 20 Nandis of red granite. The smaller tank 
is intended for drinking purposes, and the large tank for bathing. 

To the north-west of the town is a very beautiful octagonal 
well, enclosed by a circular parapet wall adorned with singatns 
(lions), carved in black stone, which at one time had movable 
stone balls in their mouths. The lower portion of the well is 
square. The finished workmanship of this well resembles that of 
the Periya Eaja 'lottam at Salem. 

Near this well is a temple to Bhadra-Kali {tasdik Es. 54-15-0), 
in front of which buffaloes are occasionally sacrificed. It is said 
that her temple must be situated out of earshot of the sound of 
paddy husking, and hence its situation outside the village. The 
fields to the north and west arc full of potsherds, and indicate the 


^ The names Dasa-vilokku and Pappambadi h.TYe given rise to a qaaint 
vernacular pon ; DuAsa-vilakku means “Ten lamps,” no doubt on account of its 
revenues being devoted to daily : it is said that the ladies of Pappambadi, 
filled with cariosity as to what the “Ten Lamps” were like, called to one 
another “ utfCiCutA. mu jftf. ** (We shall see ! come Wench !), and this expression 
got crystallized into “ 
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former site of an extensive Peta. Traces of a fort exist, but CHAP. XV. 
Tara-mangal.im can never have been, of any military importance. Tara- 

Not far from the Bhadra-Kali Temple, is the now disused ''ani^-am. 
temple of IlamJsvaia, a gem of refined workmanship. Unlike 
the Kailasanatha Temple, it is built of a dark greenish-grey 
basaltic rock, carved with a delicacy that suggests the excpiisite 
finish of the Hoysala Chalukyan style rather than the relatively 
coarse workmanship of Dravidian art. The inverted-lotus capitals 
of the pilasters on the er^terior of the garlihii-f/riham and the f rie/c, 
cornice and mouldings of the interior de.^orve note. Its erection 
is a.scribed to the first generation of Gatti Mudaliyars, and it is 
said that its site was selected by the king, who ordered seven 
arrows to be shot from his capital at Amara-kundi; the seventh 
arrow fell where the temple now stands. The temple is covered 
with inscriptions, ranging in date from the Hoysala Itamanatha 
and the Pandya Jatavarman Sundara-Pfindya 1 1 to Achyuta 
Kava and Sadiisiva, and it appears to have been built by one of 
the “ Mudalis of Tara-mangalam ” named Ilaman, and to have 
been called llatnisvara after him.' 

The Vishnu Temple, dedicated to Varadaraja, {tasdik 
Its 78-10-8), contains little of interest. 

Tara-mangalam formed part of the dominions of the Hoysala History, 
Riimanatha, two of whose inscriptions exist in the Ilamisvara 
Temple, ^ one in the Kailasanatha Temple. They arc in Tamil, 
and are dated in his 14th and 20th years ^^A,D. 1268 and 12/ 4 b 
They all record gifts of land. 

Eamanatha was apparently driven out by the P.andyas, as in 
the Ilamisvara Temple there are four records of Jatavarraan- 
Sundara-Pandya II, dated 1281, 1289, 1290 .and 1302 A.D., ’ 
respectively. 

Of the Vijayanagar period there are two epigraphs of 
Achyuta Eaya (^dated 1538 and 1.540 A.D.),' one of Sadasiva 
(dated 1544 A.D.),'’ and one (dated 1-568-9 A.D.),'' of 

“ Viravasanta-llayar,” who has been identified with Venkata I, 

son of Tirumala I, the survivor of Talikuta. Venkata I, who 
succeeded to the imperial dignity only in 1584, apparently 
governed in semi-independeuce a portion of the Vijayanagar 


* Sen below p. 268. 

G.E. Nos. 20, 20 and 20 of litOO. 

'• See Ep. Ind. Tl, pp. 310-;H2 ; (i.E. Nos. 2.1. 24, 2.') and 3u of I'.lfK). 

■* G.E. Nos. 21 and 28 of 1000. 
s G.E. No. 27 of 1900. 

" G.E. No. 19 of 1900. The date given in the epigraph is Kaliyuga 4009, 
which Mr. Venkaj ja shows to he an error for 8aka 1490. Vide G.E. Report 
for 1900, p. 81 , and for 1906, p. 83 
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CHAP. XV. dominions while the puppet king Badasiva was yet alive. In the 
T.Iea- inscription he is said to have “ conquered and levied tribute from 
MA KGAL AM. king of Laiikilpuri ” (Ceylon), and if this boast be true, ho 
must have followed up the successes of Achyuta and Vittala in 
the extreme south of the peninsula by invading Ceylon. 

One other record deserves notice, namely, an undated Tamil 
inscription^ recording a gift of land by the “ six Vellalas of Tara- 
mangalam ” to the father of one Srikanta-deva, who bore the 
titles Gauda Chudamani and Vidyasamudra. The phrase “ six 
Vellala.s ” is not easy to explain. Tara-mangalam was a capital 
of Gatti Mudaliyar. As early' as the days of the Pandya king 
Jatavaraman Sundara Pandya II (A.D. 1276 — 1290), mention is 
made of “ the Mudalis of Tara-mangalam.” One of these docu- 
ments,^ dated A.D. 1290, recording the gift of a tank to certain 
Brahmans, is signed by one of the Mudalis of each of the following 
places ; Amara-kundi, Tara-mangalam, Seinmani-ktidal, Ganapati- 
nallur, Settiman-kurichi, Muppavvai-samudram, Muppa-samu- 
dram, and Tiruvellarai-palli Another inscription, dated A.D. 
1289,'* gives the names of “ nine Mudalis of Tara-mangalam.” 
Moreover the Ilatnisvara Temple itself appears as above stated to 
have been built by one of the “ six Mudalis ” named Ilaman, 
and it was called after him.^ 

With regard to the Dynasty of the Gatti Mudaliyars, whose 
capital was at Amarakundi, very little is known. The territorial 
limits of their rule have already been referred to (1, p. 69). They 
are said to have been Tondai-mandalam Vellalars by caste. Local 
tradition states that the great Temple of Tara-mangalam was 
begun by Muramudi Gatti Mudaliyar, that he w'as succeeded by 
Siyala Gatti Mudaliyar,* and that the work was completed by 
Vananganiudi Gatti Mudaliyar. Tradition connects the first 
named with Chonnarayapatna, in Hassan District of Mysore, not 
far from Melukoto, a connection hardly probable, though Melu- 
kote is closely associated with Ilamanujacharya the great 
Vaishnava Beformer, and Tamil pandits and Tamil inscriptions 
are abundant in its vicinity. 

There is no clear epigraphic evidence in support of this tradi- 
tion. The title, however, can be traced back to the reigns of 
Achyuta Baya and Badasiva, for the donor in the grant of Sada- 
siva’s reign (1544 A.D.) aheady referred to,'* is described as 


* G.E. No. 31 of 1900. “ G.E. No. 23 of 1900. 

3 G.E. No. 24 of 1900. 

^ Theie is an llamisTai a Temple at Eranapnram ; see p. 282. 
^ Also spelt Srikala or Sbiyali Gatti Mudaliyar. 

G.E. Ko. 27 of lyoO. 
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Immadi-Gatti Mudaliyar, the axe in the heads of rulers, the 
crest jewel of crowned (kings), who had the coloured mat (?), the 
never drying garland and the tiger banner, the Mudaliyrir who 
never bowed his head (to anybody), one of the Vellfilars of Tara- 
mangalam.’" The inscription records the grant to Brahmans of a 
village which the donor calls Vanangamudi-samudram. Tlie same 
donor is mentioned in the two grants of Achyuta Baya,' one of 
which records tlie grant of tolls in Elu-karai-Nad for the mainten- 
ance of a Saiva Mutt at Chidambaram, called the Vanangamudi 
Matam. A later member of the family is mentioned in the grant 
of 1568 A.D.,2 as “Vanna Mudaliyar Immudi llama-nayina 
Mudaliy’ar ” who endowed the two Tara-niangalam Temples with a 
village which he named Ilama-samudram. 

The only other inscription which concerns the family is dated 
1659 A. D., the last year of Tirumala N.lyaka -’of Madura. The 
grant records a gift by Iinuiudi Gatti Mudaliyar, for the merit of 
Kumara-muttu Tirumala Nayaka.^ 

It is hardly possible to reconstruct the history of the Gatti 
Mudaliyavs from these scanty materials. All that can be said 
is that, during the 25 years preceding TalikoU, the family was 
building up a feudal chieftaincy, following no doubt the example 
of Visvai'.atha Nayaka of Madura ; that in tire troubles that fol- 
lowed th(' fall of Vijayanagar, the Gatti Mudaliyars threw in their 
lot with the Madura Nay akas, and held in fief under them the 
march-land of Mysore ; that they continued as vassals of Madura 
throughout the reign of Tirumala Kayaka, and ultimately 
succumbed to the aggressions of Dodda DOva Raja of Mysore. In 
1641 the army of Kantirava Narasa Raja descended the Kavori- 
puram Pass, defeated Vanangamudi Gatti Mudaliyar, and took 
from him Sampalli and Satya-mangalam ^ In 1667 Dodda Dova 
Raja’s forces wrested Omalur from him, and when in 1688-1689 
Chikka Raja reconquered the Kongu country, the Gatti Mudali- 
yars had ceased to exist Tradition has it that the last of the 
lino was camping at Solappadi' on the banks of the Kaveri, wlien 
he was surprised and slain in a skirmish by some troopers of 
Mysore. 


^ Gr.E. Nos. 21 and 28 of 1000. 

2 G.E. No. 19 of J900. 

^ G.E. Xo. 650 of J905 of TirnchoiiL'’oda. 

* Tirumala Na^^aka died iu 1659, while his youngor hinrher Kuruaia-niuttu 
was invading the Mysore dominions. 

^ Vide AViiks I, p. 33, and Ancient India, p. 294. 

Vide supra p. 260 ; cf. Wilks I, p. 37. 

' His descendants are said to live at Markunam, Oliincrh-put Di.^trirt. For 
an alternative legend see s.v. Sankaridrng, p. 277. 
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Vellar, a small village on the liauks of the Toppur Eiver, 
about 7 miles from Toppur, a place of little importance now-a- 
days, but apparently a town of note in ancient times. The only 
item of interest is the Temple of Mallikarjuna-swami, which 
enjoys a tandik of Rs. 270. On the top of the hill is a Tamil 
inscription' of Vira-Pandya, which refers to the Madaga-Nad, 
otherwise called Vellarai-Nad, and a Temple of Tirukkunrisvara 
Mudaliyar. At the fout of tlie hill is a damaged inscription of 
Raja-rajadeva, and another in Grantha and Tamil with a few 
Hoysala birudas. Unfortunately none of those inscriptions^ can 
be accurately dated. The village contains a small settlement of 
Devangam weavers. 


TIEUCHENGODD TALUK. 

Tiruchengodu Taluk lies in the south-west corner of the 
District, and is bounded on the north by Omaltir Taluk, on the 
east by Salem Taluk. To the south is the Taluk of Namakkal in 
Trichinopoly District, and on the west the Kaveri separates it 
from the Bhavani and Erode Taluks of Coimbatore. The area is 
(516 square miles; greatest length from north to south 33 miles ; 
from east to west 34 miles. 

The Taluk is exceptional in its configuration as compared with 
the rest of the District, being one bleak glaring plain with only a 
few hills, of which Saukagiri-Durgam only is of importance, and 
no hill ranges. The centre of the Taluk is high ground, sloping 
towards the Kaveri ; on the north and east are two valleys in which 
the Sarabhanga-nadi and Tiru-mani-muttar flow. The Pakkanad 
Ridge in the north-west corner of the Taluk is about 800' above 
the plain, and covers an area of 5 or 6 square miles ; it is clothed 
with scrub jungle. 

The only centres of historic interest arc Tiruchengodu 'hown 
and Hill and Sankagiri-Durgam. 


The Land Revenue is made up as 

follows ; — 



Area. 

Demand. 


SQ. MLS. 

KS. 

Ryotwari including Minor Inams 

397-37 

3,39,381 

Mittn 

178-81 

93,839 

Inam ... ... ... ,,, 

27-62 

2,222 

Total 

G03-80 

4,35,442 


> G.E. No. 057 of 1905. 


^ G.E* Nos. 655 and 650 of 1905. 
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Eyotwari occupation (Fasli 1320). 

Extent. Assessment. 

ACS. RS. 

’""et 8,321 56,155 

Dry 1,79,709 2,58,548 


Tlie chief irrigation sources in the Taluk are fed hy the Sara- 
hhanga-nadi and the Tirn-mani-muttar. Under the former 
are (1) the Vellalapuram Anaikat * (two channels, with a 
gross aijahit of 486 acres), (2) Vombanf-ri Tank * (376 acres), 
(3) Avani-Pcrur Tank* (.517 acres), (4) Eda))padi Tank* (446 
acres), (5) Mdlai Anaikat in Arasiramani village (384 acres), and 
(6) Tevur Anaikat (204 acres). The Tanks of (1) Mangalam * 
(185 acres) and (2) Malla-saniudram * (587 acres) are fed by the 
Ponnar, while under the Tiru-mani-muttar come (1) Kottai-palai- 
yam Tank (217 acres), (2) Parutti-patti Tank* (483 acres), (3) 
Konnaiyar Anaikat * (218 acres), (4)Iluppili Tank* (200 acres), 
(5) Kuttampundi Anaikat * (214 acres) and (6) Laddivadi Anai- 
kat (183 acres'). The small tanks of Puttur (3 miles from 
MacDonald’s Choultry) and Naduvan-Eri are under the Public 
Works Department as “railway affecting” Tanks, 

The Mittas are larger and more numerous than in any other 
taluk in the District. In 1883 they numbered 25; by 1912, they 
had been sub-divided into 38. 


Mittas. 

PSahkash. 

Mittas. 

Pesbk.isli. 

Akkalampatti 

1,159 

Marakkalam*patti 

443 

Animur ... 

0,402 

Marapparai 

1,305 

Ohinna-Maiiali .. 

1,538 

Marapparai South 

452 

Chittalandur 

3.070 

Mavu-Reddi.patti 

1,692 

Elaneri 

1,535 

M Ottu-palsiyam 

28.3 

Irukalur ... 

2,802 

Mianani.palH ... 

1,651 

Karamaiiur 

2,922 

Moli-paili 

2,018 

Kattu-palaiy.'im East .. 

.320 

Morangani 

1,751 

Kattu-palaiyara Wosfc ... 

331 

Munjanur 

],.531 

Kavimdan.palaiyani 

3,089 

Musari .. 

1,256 

Kokkalai ... 

2,420 

N agara-palai\ am 

1,433 

Kokka-Raynn-pettai 

8,061 

N:illi-palaiyam 

3,004 

Kod gana puram 

8,391 

rala-medn 

2,783 

Kottai-Yamclani-patti .. 

1,679 

Periya-Maiiali .. 

669 

Knmara-mangalaui 

5,902 

Fattur .. 

4,667 

Knmara-palaiyam 

3,618 

Sankagiri 

3,097 

Kuppachi-palaiyam 

891 

Tokkavadi 

2,968 

Kutta-nattam ... 

2,8.37 

Tondi-patti 

684 

Manatti 

1,438 

Unjani ... 

2,6.30 


Tirucbengodu contains less Forest than any other taluk, the 
total area being only 8,252 acres, made up of (1) the Pakkanad 
Reserve (Eo. 75, dating from 2nd May 1888) of 4,086 acres, and 


* Imperial Works. 
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( 2 ) the Suriya-malai Besei've (No. 76, dating from 3rd April 1892) 
of 4,166 acres. The former is included in Salem West Range 
of North Salem Division, and the latter in Salem East Range of 
South Salem Division. 

There are Railwav Stations at MacDonald’s Choultry, Sankari- 
drug, AnangCir and Kfiveri. The only station of importance is 
Saukaridrug, 231 miles from Madras, which absorbs the traffic from 
Tiruchengddu and Edappadi, the two most active centres of trade 
in the Taluk. 

The Taluk is well supplied with roads. The Trunk Road from 
Chinnappam-patti to Kumara-palaiyam via Sankaridrug is of 
minor importanoo, on account of the railway. The busiest tho- 
I'oughfare is between Edappadi and Tiruchengddu. The roads 
from Tiruchengddu to Rasipuram and to Namakkal carry a fair 
amount of traffic. The rest call for no comment. There are toll- 
gates at Edappadi and Kumara-palaiyam, and ferries over the 
Kaveri at Puhrmpatti, Nedungulam, Vehimpatti, Kalvaclangam, 
Salavam-patti, Mudal-kalvay, Pnlla-Kavnndan-patti, Samaya- 
sangili Agraharam, Palli-palaiyara Agraharam, Kokka-Rayan- 
pettai, Patlur, Eraya-mangalam and Molasi. The two Agraharam 
ferries are leased by the Agraharamdars, the rest by the Taluk 
Board. 

The distinctive industries of the Taluk are weaving and the 
preparation of palmyra jaggery, palmyra fibre, castor-oil and 
saltpetre. Cotton spinning is carried on to a small extent by 
Vellalars at Andi-palaiyain, and cotton dyeing by Devangas in 
some of the larger villages. Weaving is an industry of more than 
usual importance, as there are large settlements of Kaikdlars in 
all the larger villages, notably Tiruchengddu, Malla-samudram and 
Dadapuram. In Edappadi, weaving is carried on by Sembadavars, 
in Kumara-palaiyam by Devangas. Palmyra jaggery is manu- 
factured on a larger scale than elsewhere throughout the Taluk, 
and palmyra fibre is prepared everywhere by Shanars for export. 
Bamboo mats are made locally, as elsewhere, by Vedakkarans. 
Grass mats are made at Eraya-mangalam (Kdkka-Rayan-pettai 
Mitta). Gingelly-oil is made on a small scale, but the manu- 
facture of castor-oil at Edappadi has developed into an important 
industvy. Edappadi is also famed for its brass work, and for its 
extensive export of tobacco stalks. Saltpetre is manufactured at 
Edappadi, and also at Patlur, the Kasba of the Mitta of that 
name. 

There are no less than 24 weekly markets in the Taluk, of 
wliich only three are managed by the Taluk Board, viz., Tiru- 
chengodu (Tuesday), Edappadi (Wednesday) and Kolikkanattam 
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or Kaja-palaiyam (Saturday). Tho other markets are at 
Sankaridrug and Koneri-patti on Sundays ; at Moiasi, Edanga- 
salai, Pulampatti, Samudram and Pallakka-palaiyam on Mondays ; 
at Chittur, Vela-Kavundan-patti and Vaikundam on Tuesdays ; 
at Malla-samudramj Palli-palaiyam and Kattu-palaiyam on 
Wednesdays; at Eranapuram, Tevur, Ramapnram, Tanni-pandal- 
palaiyam (hamlet of Moda-mangalam) on Thursdays; at Kumara- 
palaiyam, Vaiyappa-malai on Fridays ; and at Eonganapuram on 
Saturdays.' The shandies at Pappamhadi and Jalakantapuram in 
Omalur Taluk also serve villages partly included in the Taluk 
of Tiruchengodu. The average hid for the three Taluk Board 
shandies is about Es. 2,000. 

The chief item of trade is grain, which is in the hands of 
Komatis and Nagarattu Chettis. Tho latter deal also in oil and 
salt. The Semhadavars of Etlappadi are great traders ; they 
import castor seeds on a larger scale, export tobacco, tobacco stalks, 
eastor-pwnafc, and castor-oil, the last-named product going mostly 
to Tanjore. Semhadavars also derd in cloth and oil. Devangas 
and Kaikolars take an active part in the cloth trade. Palmyra 
jaggery is sold in almost every shandy. Kolikkal-nattam is noted 
as a market for cattle, sheep and hides. Cattle are sold to a very 
limited extent at Tiruchengodu, Edappadi and Eranapuram. 
Palli-palaiyam market is noted for the sale of dhall, fish and 
rough cotton sheets {dxippatti). A certain amount of raw cotton 
is exported to Coimbatore. The chief imports are ragi, cholam 
and paddy. 

Edappadi, a Union, is situated on the right hank of the 
Sarahhanga-nadi, some 9|- miles north of Sankagiri. It is 
connected also by road with MacDonald's Choultry (10^ miles). 
Edappadi was the Kasha of a Taluk under Read, and belonged to 
Munro’s Division ; tho Taluk ceased to exist in 1803. 

The predominating caste is that of the Semhadavars, who 
muster, it is said, about 700 households. The fire-walking ceremony 
in honour of Dranpadi has already been described (Vol. I, p. 115). 

A shandy is held on Wednesdays, the main articles of trade 
being cloths, paddy, cholam, ragi, betel-leaves, sugarcane, coco- 
nuts, jaggery, ghee, castor-oil seeds and tobacco. The chief industry 
is the pressing of castor-oil seeds, which is carried on by means of 
lever-and-screw mills, owned for the most part by Semhadavars 
It is said that the sale of punak is much more profitable than that 
of oil. A brisk trade exists in tobacco-stalks, which are brought in 


' A regular weekly round for petty shandy-goers is Kdappadi (Wedeesda, ) 
Tevur (Thursday), Jalakantapuram (Friilay), Konganaparam (Saturday), Koneri. 
patti (Sunday), Pula.npatti (Monday) and Chittur (Tuesdiv). 

18 
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in bundles about 4' long from the villages, then cut up into lengths 
of 6" or 8" and exported ty Dharwar and North Canara. The 
brass vessels manufactured in Bdappadi are of unusually good 
quality, but the industry is not so thriving as it used to be. The 
saltpetre industry has been referred to on p. 79. 

About a mile east of Edappadi i's the hamlet of Vellaudi- 
Valasai, famous for its Easter festival. Vellandi-Valasai (the 
name, which means “ White Priest,” is suggestive) is a very old 
Catholio settlement, and appears to have survived Tipu’s persecu- 
tion. At the time when the Catholio Missions were taken over 
by the Society of Foreign Missions, Edappadi contained more 
Christians than Salem itself, the missionaries made it.their head- 
quarters, and it was the centre of missionary effort.* The Easter 
festival lasts five days and attracts about 5,000 pilgrims. In 
front of the church is an open space where a Passion Play is 
performed on the night of (rood Friday. Nightly ear processions 
form a feature of the festival, in the course of which the ten images 
are borne round the .village in festal cars with pyrotoohnio honours. 
Behind the church is a tomb, surmounted by a mantapam, bearing 
a Tamil inscription recording the death of Devaratnatha Gruru- 
swilmi 1774 A.D. The earth beneath the floor of the manlapam is 
eaten medicinally by all castes as an infallible specific against 
gastric pains, and a considerable hole lias been excavated by 
persons so afflicted. 

Eumara-palaiyain is a village of' 5,035 inhabitants, situated 
on the left bank of the Kaveri opposite Bhavani, a little above the 
confluence of the Kaveri with the Bhavani River. The Kaveri 
here is held especially sacred, and in the month of Arpisi (Octo- 
ber-November) it is believed that its waters are mingled with 
those of the Ganges. In the middle of the river is a rook carved 
with Sanhi, Chaleram and Vamana-rnurti^’ which is said to mark 
the boundary of the Agraharam. The Brahmans of Kumara -palai- 
yamwero, it appears, liberally endowed by Krishna Raja Odeyar, 
but many of these privileges vanished in the troublous times of 
tho eighteenth century. 

The bridge over the Kiveri was constructed in 1853-4 at the 
cost of Provincial Funds, and was vested in the Salem District 
Board in 1898. The total length is 1,408', and it consists of 26 
arches, each measuring 54' 8". There is a toll-gate on the Salem 
side, and two on the Coimbatore side, one to tap the trafiio from 
Erode, and the other that from Gravandappadi. Payment of toll at 
any one of the three gates gives free passage over the bridge for 
one day, counting from sunrise to sunrise. 


1 Lannay, p. XV. 


S Dwarf Incarnation of Viahnii. 
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MacDonald’s Choultry, known in Tamil as “ Magadan Chfi- 
vadi,” is a hamlet of the village of Eranapurani, and lends its 
name to a railway station at the 219th mile of the Madras- 
Calicut line. MacDonald’s Choultry is so called from a choultry 
built by an officer named MacDonald who was in the habit of 
resorting to the vicinity of Eranilpuram for shikar, and built a 
choultry there. i 

Malla-samudram is a large agricultural village situated 11 
miles north-east of Tiruchengodii, on the Salem road. Rca<l 
made it the Kasha of a Taluk attached to Munro’s Division, but 
the Taluk was abolished in 179(5. The village owes its import- 
aneo to the large six months’ irrigation tank from which appa- 
rently it derives its name. Its population includes a large 
settlement of Kaikolar weavers, and it is in consequence an 
important weaving centre. Its chief temple, which is dedicated 
to Sdlesvara, is a modern structure, the building which it super- 
seded dating presumably to Chdla times. 

Two miles from Malla-samudram is the hamlet of Kali-patti, 
the Kasha of a Eevenue Inspector, a small place, 2 miles from 
Attayampatti (Salem Taluk). It is of little importance except for 
its temple sacred to Kandaswfimi (Subrahmanya), where an atinual 
oar festival is held in the latter part of January (Tai-Pusam), to 
which some 5,000 persons resort. A feature of the festival is the 
number of pilgrims who ckttj Kamdis in fulfilment of their vows, 
It is said they ustially number from 100 to 150. The temple is 
of recent origin, and has only risen to importance during the past 
30 or 35 years. It is claimed to be the private property of the 
pujnri Ijakshmana Kavundan, who is reputed the wealthiest and 
most influential man in the village. The founder of the temple, 
one Palani Kavundan, grandfather of the present pujari, being, 
it is said, afflicted with acute belly-ache, devoted himself to the 
worship of Kandaswarai, and offered prayers to him night and 
day in a thatched shed on the site where stands the present shrine. 
He worshipped not an idol but a Kdmdt ; bis ache in course of 
time was cured, and by virtue of his devotions he became gifted 
with occult powers, and was looked up to as an oracle throughout 
the country side. People flocked to hear him prophesy, parti- 
cularly on Mondays and Fridays, days peculiarly auspicious for 
the worship of Kandaswarai. Palani Kavundan in his lifetime 
amassed great wealth, which he devoted to the construction of 
the temple. During the car festival the god receives very 
large offerings of coconuts, plantains, castor-seeds, grain of all 
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‘ A Liputmant MacDonald wab in r<ii.inr.nd of the fror f s ir m in 1702. 
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kinds, chillies, safifron, milk, curds, money and jewels, and 
not unnaturally the establishment is self-supporting. It is said 
that the money contributions alone amount to between Bs. 4,000 
and Rs. 6,000 at each festival. During the festival a cattle fair 
is held, and the place is a notorious resort for gamblers. 

Fulampatti (population 2,773), picturesquely situated on the 
left bank of the Kaveri, 6^ miles N.W. of Edappadi, and opposite 
Nerinjipet and the Pala-malai (4,922) is the site of a ferry of 
some importance. It was formerly a Depot of the Porto Novo Iron 
Company, and it was here that the Kanja-malai ore was smelted 
with fuel brought down the Kaveri from Solappadi side. Remains 
of the furnaces are still standing, and the ruins of the Engineer s 
bungalows can yet be seen, while the ferruginous soil on the 
Kaveri bank is blackened with the debris of the extinct industry.* 

Just below Pulampatti the Kaveri cuts its way through a 
narrow rocky gorge, and in this gorge is a ruined anaikat of huge 
blocks of stone, clamped together with iron, and cemented. From 
this anaikat a channel took off, which still gives its name to the 
village of Mudal-kalvay. 

Pulampatti is said to have been a favourite resort of the 
Gatti Mudaliyars of Tara-mangalam, as it was a convenient 
place for bathing in the Kaveri. A smalt figure, carved on the 
western base of the stambam attached to the Siva temple, accord- 
ing to tradition, represents one of the Mudaliyars. 

Sankaridrug lies at 234th mile of the Madras-Oalicut 
Trunk Road. It is 2 miles from the Station to which it lends 
its name, 7 from 'J'iruchengodu, and 10 from the Kaveri at 
Kumara-palaiyam, where the Trunk Road crosses to Bhavani in 
Coimbatore District. Roads radiate to Pulampatti Ferry via 
Edappadi (16 miles), to Omalur via Jalakantapuram and Tara- 
mangalam (23 miles. Trunk Road), and to Salem via Mac- 
Donald’s Choultry (22 miles). 

The town, which lies partly within the limits of the Govern- 
ment viUage of Chinna-Kavundanur and partly within Sankari 
Mitta, takes its name from the massive hill which overshadows it 
on the west. Correctly spelt ihe name should be Sankagiri- 
Durgam, and the hill is so called from its fancied resemblance to 
the sacred conch-shell {Turbinella pyrum). In Read’s time it was 
called Sankledroog, and the name was supposed to be derived from 
aangiii, a chain. 

* After the winding-up of the Porto Novo Company, an attempt was made 
to revive the industry by Messrs. Stanes & Co. of Coimbatore, who imported 
Kaitt Pariahs from Kong^naparam tio smelt the ore. The enterprise was not a 
snccess. Smelting is still carried on at Konganapuram. 
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ihe Travellers’ Bungalow is perched rather curiously on the 
top of a rocky knoll. It was originally the house of James Oram, 
long Commandant of the Garrison, who died August 13, 1799.1 
The Cemetery, which lies away from the village, not far from 
the Travellers’ Bungalow, and close under the south side of the 
Drug, contains two • named monuments, one to William Ash, 
Lieutenant, 1st Battalion, 7th Begimeut, Native Infantry, who 
died on August 27, 1808, and the other, dated June 18, 1820, 
to Lieutenant Eohert Waters, of the 25th Eegiment, Madras 
Native Infantry. 

Close to the Cemetery is a remarkable boulder, over 30' in 
height and about 35' across. It is called “ Mudaliyar Gundu,” the 
Mudaliyar s rock. It is said to have been a place of punishment 
for lazy workmen in the days when the Gatti Mudaliyars were 
building Tora-mangalam Temple. The defaulter was made to 
ascend the rock with the help of a ladder. The ladder was then 
withdrawn, and the culprit could then choose whether to leap 
down and break his neck, or remain “ steeped in the sunshine 
burning hot ’ ’ and die of thirst or sunstroke. It is said that the 
last of the Gatti Mudaliyars was exposed for 21 days on this 
rock and starved to death by Tipu Sultan, for failure to pay 
tribute during a year of famine, The chronology of this legend 
is evidently confused.- 

The chief Siva temple lies about 450 yards from the foot of the 
hill and is dedicated to Somesvara. 

Near the old Jama Masjid is the shrine of i’atima Bi, the 
special patronness of Moslem children. It is a local custom for 
every Muhammadan mother to offer fathia (sugar, plantains, 
rice-cakes and incense) at this Durga on the 40th day after the 
birth of her child, who will then bo immune from the ailments 
of childhood. 

Sankaridrug was the head-quarters of a Tahsildar under Tipu. 
It was deposed from that honour in the first year of Head’s 
administration, but reinstated in Fasli 1200 (1796-97). It con- 
tinued as a Taluk Kasha till the revision of 1860. In 1910 it 
became the head-quarters of a Deputy Collector, but the new 
offices have not yet been built. 

The town is regarded as one of the sanitaria of the District, 
and enjoys a high reputation for the quality of its well-water. 
The milky water of the Pal-Bavi or Milk-Well, not far from the 
Travellers’ Bungalow, is supposed to have medicinal properties, 


* See.romfe, 291, and m/rup. 283. 

* The legend is referred to in a little book of poems entitled “ ironi lirahm 
Christ ” by the liev. W. Kobinson ot the London Xlissiun. Salem. 
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CHAP. XV. and oholora and bowel complaints are very rare in the town, 
8 akk»k(druo though sore-eyes and skin-disease are common on account of the 
dryness of the climate. 

Fortress. The Hill of Sankagiri is a whitish mass of granite and gneiss, 

rising to a height of 2,345' above sea-level, and nearly 1,500' above 
the plain.* The upper part of the eastern face is, roughly 
speaking, crescent-shaped in contour, the horns pointing eastward. 
It is on this side that the summit is most easily reached, and on 
this side the hill is defended by no less than ten lines of fortifica- 
tion.^ 

The first gateway {Ulimugam-Vdsal) is said to have been 
constructed by “ Kunni Vettuva Raja.” The line of fortifi- 
cations to which the gate gives access extends right round the 
foot of the hill. Immediately^ behind it is the second gateway' 
{csMedi Diddi-Vdsul, Kal-kombai-Kottai, or Kalla-V aial) . Beyond 
the third gateway [Gudiydra Vasal or Clock Gate) is a large temple 
dedicated to Varadaraja Perumal. A steep flight of steps leads 
to the fourth gateway {Rnm-mandala-Vasal or Gate of Blood- 
shed), strongly built of stone and topped with brick. The 
fifth gateway' {Pudii-Koitai or New Fort) is defended by two 
bastions, one sqmro and the other semi-circular. The rampart on 
which this gate is placed is one of the largest on the hill. It is 
crested with brickwork, bound in parts with iron clamps, and is 
provided with embrasures for cannon. Its construction is ascribed 
to Tipu Sultan. The rampart on the left runs to a cave in the 
southern spur of the hill. This cave, which is in one part 35' high, 
is sacred to a Muhammadan Saint, Shah-ha-Mardan-Ghazi, who 
once upon a time entered the cave and never emerged from it. 
On the same day, however, he was seen to come out of a similar 
cave at the falls of Siva-samudram on the Kavori, and it is there 
that the Saint is said to be interred. It is also said that panthers 
and other wild animals worship at this tomb, and keep it tidy 
by sweeping the precincts with their tails. Another flight of 
steps leads to the sixth gateway {Rokhtl-Diddi-Vdsal). The 
seventh gateway {Puval-Biddi- Vasal) is close behind the sixth, 
and is about half-way up the hill. Between this and the site of 
the next gateway' is a strongly built magazine of brick, with a 
semi-circmar bomb-proof roof in almost perfect preservation. 

I he eighth gateway became unsafe, and was demolished in 
about 1880. It was known as the Idi-Vilunthan-Guada-Vusal, 
or the Gate of the Thunder-stricken Stone. The boulder from 
which it takes its name is a massive rock, about 40' high, cleft in 

Tiie railway at Sankaridrug Statiou ia 876' abore sea-kvel. 

* Aaketch of Sankaridrag appoara in VoL IV of DauieU’s Oruiitui Sctmry. 
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two from top to bottom, apparently by lightning. The sixth, CHAP. XV. 
seventh and eighth gateways are ascribed to one Lakshmi Kanta Sankariuhi-o 
Raja, a scion, it is said, of the royal house of Mysore. Tho 
ninth gateway, situated about three-fourths of the way up the 
hill, is known as the “ White-Man’s Gate ” or “ Company’s Gate.” 

The keystone of the arch which spans it bears the date 1 799. It 
commands the point where the path reaches the brow of the 
Durgam, skirting as it does so the edge of a precipice. After 
passing this gate, a sharp turn in the path leads to a flight of 
steps cut in the living rock. Though only 30 steps are visible, 
the topmost step of the flight is called Aruvatham-jmdi (sixtieth 
step), and is popularly used, like the Arwatham-padi at Tiru- 
cheugodu, for oath-taking. The remaining 30 steps are said to 
be concealed by rubble. The steps arc commanded by the last or 
Mysore Gate, an imposing structure of stone, built, it is said, by 
one of the Mysore Eajas. 

The summit is crowned by a small temple dedicated to Cheuna- 
Kesava Pcrumal, built of stone in the severe simple style charac- 
teristic of the Pandisvara temple at Tiruchengodu, and of many 
other of the older temples perched on the tops of drugs. Por 
many yards around it the granite is bare of vegetation, and its 
surface is inscribed in Tclugu and Deva-nagari charactei’S.' There 
are several rock-pools in which the water-lily flourishes, the most 
remarkable being the 3Jdn~Jonc(i ot Deer Pool, a deep cave or 
cleft, so overshadowed by projecting rock that tho rays of the 
sun never reach it. The water is said to possess healing virtues, 
and, by a timo-hououred practice, officers camping in Saukagiri 
used to be supplied daily with drinking water from this spring. 

Not far distant, on the verge of a precipice, is a small Mosque 
known as Dastagir Durga, and constructed like an Idga. Uasta- 
gir, otherwise known as JSyed Abdul Qadir Jailam, was ono of tho 
greatest of Muhammadan iSaiuts,- His connection with this Dtirga 
is vague. Several wildly improbable stories arc current on the 
subject.’ On the highest peak is the usual flag-staff platform. 

North of this is a tomb-like structure, reputed to have been a 
place of execution in the days of Haidar and Tipu. The male- 
factor was dropped through a small square hole in the top, which 


^ Ihe Telugu inscription gives a date coiie»iK)iiding to ]ti7S A.U. -\ide 
Annual Report, Archie<, logical Sutvey of Made of, jy04-05, p. 2:i. 

- He traced Ids descent from tlie Prophet tlirongli both paients, amitnniCd 
the title Mahahub Suhani, Most beloved of (osl. 

3 It is said that thi.- Dnrga is imnnecfed liy an imdergiound passage with 
the cave of Shah-ha-Mardan-Ghazi already referred to. This seems to elasli wn h 
the Siva-samudram theory. 
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■was closed with a stone and left for three days. The corpse was 
then lifted out by a hook. There are granaries for paddy and 
grain (the husks of paddy are still to he seen), and a brick store- 
house with three compartments for storing gingelly-oil, ghee and 
honey.^ 

Towards the south-west the rampart of the Mysore Fort is 
pierced by a small gate, called the Mor-Diddi- Vasal or Butter- 
milk Grate. It is said that a Vellalar woman, who used to carry 
butter milk for the garrison from the village below, showed the 
English a secret path which runs up the Drug from the western 
side. 

The fortress must have been almost impregnable in the 
eighteenth century, and it is strange that it played no part in the 
straggle between Mysore and Madura, and that its existence is 
ignored in Ool. Wood’s despatches of 1768. Nor is it in the list 
of forts recaptured by Haidar in the same year. 

The fortress is in charge of the Public Works Department, 
being included in the “ list of ancient monuments selected for 
conservation.” In the course of repairs in 1905 about 75 iron shot, 
some solid, some hollow, were discovered in one of the magazines. 
Coins too have been picked up from time to time, but their date 
and description are not on record. 

Sankaridrug was anciently known as “ Kunnattur-Durgam,” 
and is referred to as such in inscriptions of the reigns of Krishna- 
Deva Eaya'^ (A.D. 1522), Achyuta Eaya® (A.D. 1538 and 1540), 
and Sadasiva ^ (A.D. 1544), as well as in the Sankaridrug grant of 
Dodda Krishna Eaja of Mysore ® (A.D. 1717), In the first-named 
inscription mention is made of “ the Twelve Districts surrounding 
the Kunnattur-Durgam in Kongu alias Vira Chola-Mandalam.” ® 
In the later Vijayanagar inscription the place is spoken of as the 
head-quarters of a royal Governor, who is named Kummalan- 
nagal in 1538, llamappa Nayakkan in 1540, and Dandu Bavap- 
paiyan in 1544. In the last inscription Kunnattur is spoken of as 
“ surrounded by the Province of Mulvay.” ‘ 


Some people say for gingelly-oil, castor -oil and ghee. Certainly castor- 
oil for lighting purposes woold be more useful iu such a place than honey. 

* G.E. No. 661 of 190.5, Tirucbengodu. 

® G.E. Nos. 21 and 28 of 1900, Tara-mangalam. 

* G.E. No. 27 of 1900, Tara-mangalam. 

‘ Vide p. 281. 

The Twelve Districts of TiruchcngCdn are referred to in two Chola inscrip, 
tions. Nos. 623 and 629 of 1905. 

’ This Mulvay Mr. Venkayya conjectuially identifies with Mnlbagal near 
Kolar, though, topographically, tl.is identification appears strained. 
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Persistent tradition, already referred to, connects Sankaridrug CHAP. XV. 
with the “ Vettuva Eajas ” and the Gatti Mudaliyars, hut these Sankaeidbco 
traditions find little support in the local lithic records. A Vettuva 
Eaja is named in connection with a curious stone in the village of 
Agrahara Talaiyur.^ Lakshmi Kanta Baja has been mentioned in 
connection with the sixth, seventh and eighth gateways on the 
Durgam. 

Sankaridrug was added to the Mysore Empire by the conquest 
of Chikka Deva Baja in 1688 and 1689 A.D. In 1717 his successor 
Dodda Krishna Baja (1714-1731) settled a colony of Kanarese 
Brahmans at Sankagiri, nominally in honour of his marriage with 
his eight wives, hut perhaps in reality for political reasons. A 
copper-plate sasanam of great interest, bearing on the endowment 
of this political Agraharam, has been translated by the Bev. 

Thomas Foulkes.® 

After the usual preliminary verses, extolling the pedigree of 
the grantor, the document runs : — 

” While Kin" Sri Krishna Kaja — who is the stage manager of the beautifnl 
drama in which the female actor dances by his direction over the jewelled 
crowns of all other kings— was performing all the various kinds of charities, he 
had the desire, amongst other things, of forming a Urahman settlement. This 
Emperor of Karnataka sought out the most hedlthCnl, fertile, and sacred places 
within his dominions, and he then selected one of the best of them for this 
particular charity. That spot is situated to the south-east of Srlrangapattuna, 
the city of the god of gods, the blessed Western Banga. That country is called 
the Kongu-mandalam, ahonnding in wealth and crops. There, at the distance 
of twice ten miles (literally two yajanatt) from the undivided strean) of the 
river KavSri, and nine times ten miles to the north west of the original Sri 
Banga, is situated a sacred and salubrious spot. Here is the fortress called 8ri 
Sanka-giri-durga, wliich in former day= bore the name of Kunnuttur. To the 
east of its eastern wall, which bears the name of Vijaya, in the open space at the 
foot of the hill, there is a tcinplc of the god Kapardin under the name of SOma- 
natha ; and to tlie westwards of th.Tt temple there is a temple of the god Sliarugin, 
under the name of Vallabharija, the god of all the worldn. On the north side of 
this temple he built a neat Brahman street vith two rows of house.? ; with court- 
yards to each house, measuring forty feet in width, and a hundred and twenty 
feet in length. He built a separate substantial house for each of the .32 shares 
of the endowment. Thus he happily settled the site of the Brahman settle- 
ment, which he had longed to establish, on the sacred northern bank of the two 
bathing tanks called Rama and Lakshmana.’’ 


^ For Talaiyiir see below j*. 282. The stone is carved with six human 
figures and the figure of some animal, probably a horse. It ntanda in S. No. 43 
of Agrahara-Talaiyur. The legend is that the Vettuva Rfija wont to Tftra-man- 
galam to conduct a car procession, after defeating the Pallis in battle. The 
Baja unluckily got his foot crushed by the car wheel, and died on bis return 
journey at Talaiyiir. His attendants committed suicide. The stone was set up 
as a memorial of this incident. For “ Vettuva Rajas, ” compare p, 288. 

2 Vol. II, pp. i3d-40. 
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The grant then proceeds to describe the two villages of 
Taleyur and Mangutte-patti ^ with which the Agraharani was to be 
endowed : — 

'* The king ilivided each of these villages into 32 shaies, and with these 
King Krishna Raja provided an annual income for thc^Brahman proprietors of 
these shares. He called this Brahman settlement, which he had thus himself 
estahlislicd, byyhe name of Apratima-Kvishna-raja-pura : and he settled in it 
venerable Brahmans, learned in the whole of the Vedas and Vedangas. With 
due respectfulness he sought out Brahmans of the Sri Vaishnava, Madhva, and 
Advaita sects, thoroughly versed in the Vedas and Vedangas, well accjuaiafeed 
with the traditions of religion, and law, learned in all the various branches of 
knowledge, ceremonially pure, belonging to good families, housebolders, full of 
the true Jirahotanical spirit and of gentle disposition ; and he gave to them all 
the two large, beautiful and well-populated villages of Taleyur and Mangutte- 
pat..i, distributed into 32 shares, to form a sndieient maintenance for their 
families ; tlieir well-defined boundaries boiug marked witli stones having the 
figure of a dwarf cut on them.” 

The privileges to be enjoyed by the Brahman landlords are as 
follows : — 

AH tUc ahfireUoKlers of this Brahtiiun settlement of Apratima-Krishiui-rrija- 
pur:i shall enjoy without molestation, as a tax-free grant, as lonj^^ asthe snnand 
moon endure, and while the earth and sky continue, and for the seyeral 
^fenerations of their sons and grandsons, the ricc-Helds, dry -grain holds, gardens, 
house-sites, land fit for house-sites, grazing lands, mango and other trees, tanks, 
wells, water-channels, watci -courses, dry barren lands, swamps, old sites of 
ruined Braliman houses, old sites of ruiitod Sudra houses, weavers* house taxes, 
tobacco taxes, grass taxes, tolls, produce taxes, village servants’ taxes, plough 
taxes, sheep taxes, caste fines, temple does, king’s dues, additional crop taxes, 
together with all other village taxes, production und season taxes, with all other 
proprietary rights accruing within the four boundaries of the two villages of 
Taleyur, otherwise called Apratima-Krishna-raja-pu , and Mangutte-patti, 
surrounded by boundary-stones marked with the dwar ieal set up along the 
boundaries above described. 

“ While all those proprietors continue to enjoy those i shares, all dues and 
all common rights within the four boundaries of those vo villages together 
with the eight land-appurtenances, namely, mines, Iiid n treasure, water, 


^ The villages of Mangutte-patti and Taleyur are described as “ dependent on 
the town of Uirannyapura.’* , Hirannyapura is the modern Eraiiapuraiii, in the 
limits of \\hich MacDonald s Choultry is situated. The Government villages 
No. 66 Attavanai-Taiaiyur and No. 67 Agrahara-Tiilaiyur lie to the south-west 
of Eranapuram. Maii-kuttai-patti> a hamlet of the latter. To the north of 
Agrahara-Talciyur the Government village of Kannanderi, and to the south 
and west that of Vaiknndam. All these names occur in Krishna Raja’s grant. 
One of the •“ Dwarf-sealed Stones” can be seen about a furlong from the 
southern sluice of the Chandana Tank of Agrabara-Tulaiyfir, and probably more 
conid be .discovered if looked for. The Chandana Tank, locally called 
Odanohcri, is in Survey Field No. 31. and the stone is in S No, 33 of Agraharu- 
la a.ynr. The grant states that “ The district dependent on Sankag.ri is 
called the Hn-karai-Nad and tho>.ib-district of Pui vSni is dependent on it.” 
The Llu-karai-Nad is traditionally said to have consisted ^f the following seven 
N^s: (1) Pundmai, (2) Pavani, (3) Araiya (also called Malla-samudram), 
(*) Parntti-patti, (o) Rasipuram, (6) Elur and (7) Salem. 
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fctoiie, wood, profits about to aocine, existing profits and contingent profits, and 
also the proprietary dignities, connected with, and properly arising witliin, the 
four boundaries of these villages, shall belong for ever to those proprietors of 
the 32 shares. From henceforth these 32 shares shall be subject to all the four 
kinds of contract, namely, mortgage, sale, gift, and exchange, which these 
proprietors may choose to make.” 


CHAP. XV. 
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“ There is an air,” writes Mr. Foulkes, “ of legal precedent 
and form about the composition of this grant, especially of the 
vernacular portion of it, which suggests, what is otherwise very 
probable, that it may he regarded as a vciy good example of the 
public documents of this class in use at the time when it was 
written.” 

In 1792 Sankaridrug was made the head-quarters of the 
22nd Madras Battalion,^ under the command of Captain James 
Oram. It was at that time the chief Arsenal and Depot in the 
Talaghat, the buildings in the fort being readily converted into 
store-houses. In connection with the storage of twelve months’ 
stock of paddy in the principal forts of “ the Baramahal and Salem 
countries,” a letter to the Military Secretaiy', dated Juno 4, 1792, 
runs as follows ; — “ The opinion of the Commanding Officer of 
Saukledroog should be taken as to the best situation to store the 
grain ; whether it is sufficient if placed within the second or the 
fourth wall, and what proportion upon tbo summit of the rock, where 
there arc also excellent store-houses only requiring small repair. 
The e.spense of carrying up the grain will be considerable, and no 
more should be placed there than is deemed absolutely necessary.” 
Sankaridrug was selected by Bead as a suitable place for the 
establishment of a mint, but it is not known whether coins wore ever 
minted there. Under Lord Clive’s scheme of 1799 it became the 
Military head-quarters of the Talaghat, a Covernmont Command 
and an Ordnance Station. One battalion was allotted to it, five 
companies being detached and distributed between Salem, Naniak- 
kal and Attur. Erode was also aj>parently attached to tbo 
command.^ 

By 1816 the garrison was reduced to a detachment of the 4th 
Dindigul Native Veteran Battalion, and in 1823 it appears that 
Salem took precedence as the chief Military Station in the Tala- 
ghat. Sankaridrug was still a cantonment in 1832, hut some 
time after that it was abandoned. Among the regiments stationed 


* the 22i)d Jladias B&ttaliuD, which was miginally calka Oiam-ki-l’altan 
was in 179(1 absorbed into the 3rd Madias Kegiiuent, now the fi3rd Pal.imcottah 
Light. Infantry (Turing-ki-Paltan). 

“ In IbOO and 1801 one John Hay was attached as Assistant Suigeun to 
the “ Garrison of tiaiikaiidrug and Krode.” 
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there were the let Battalion, 18th Native Infantry (1804), and 
the 2nd Battalion, 4th Regiment in 1807.^ 

Colonel Welsh, who camped in Oram’s Bungalow in February 
1824, gives the following account of Sankaridrug and its former 
Commandant^ : — 

“ This hill fort was once not only strong, but a place of consequence in the 
Baramahal ; it was a large military station for several years, and still retains 
vestiges of former importance, such as tomb-stones, mouldering barracks, 
decayed walls, and tottering rnins. In the lower fort there are twenty excel- 
lent guns, and abundance of shot; with about twelve guns, etc., on the hill, 
which is very high and rugged, hot not so strong by nature as Nundydroog, or 
several other hill forts I have seen ; though from the number of rocks, one 
above another to the summit, it has an imposing appearance. Colonel Oram 
commanded this place as a Captain for many years, and the very regiment 
in which I had risen to Lieutenant-Colonel now went by his name. A strict 
discipliuariftn, and an excellent tactician, every man under his command became 
a soldier in mind as well as in body ; and being excessively particular in his 
own dress, he went by the name of the * Sepoy Maccaroni ’ : bnt as he was the 
absolute master, so he was the kind and considerate father and protector of all 
and the lai-ge and handsome allowances of command, were by him appropriated 
to the purpose for which they must have been originally intended, to conduce 
to the comfort and happiness of those whom he so ably commanded. At this 
distant period, his name is never uttered by the old Sepoys of the Madras Army 
without affection ; and what is more extraordinary, his house, in which we found 
such comfortable shelter, is, after a lapse of thirty years, in a state of perfect 
repair, while many others, of later construction, have not a stone left, to tell 
where they stood. His amiable character is still clierished in the grateful 
memory of the natives, though so many years have elapsed since he ceased to 
exist, and his property is respected as the relique of a superior being, where 
there is not even a solitary European at the station, to see, or in any way 
influence cheir conduct.” 

Tiruchengodu, a Union, is situated 5 miles from Sankagiri 
Railway Station, and 8 miles from Sankaridrug itself. It is not 
situated on any main artery of traffic, but it is well provided with 
road communication to all the main centres of trade. Roads 
radiate to Salem vik Attayampatti (27 miles), Easipuram (21^ 
miles), Namakkal (22 miles), Paramati (19 miles), Kokka-Eayan- 
pettai Ferry (8 miles), and Anangnr Railway Station (S-j miles). 

The principal streets form four sides of a square, enclosing 
the Kailasanatha Temple, an arrangement which indicates the 
antiquity of the town and its religious origin. The inhabited 
area has expanded towards the north-east and south-east. It is 
said that the place was once fortified, but it could never have 
possessed any military strength, and it does not figure in the 
Mysore Wars. 


^ Kow the 7Sth Carnatic Infantry, vide footnote p. 176, s.v. Krishnagirl, 
which waa also garrisoned by the same Regiment in 1807, 

* Udilitary EeminiacenceSf Vol. II, pp, 191-3, 
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The chief community is that of the KaikSlar weavers, whose 
pnvadis, well shaded with trees, are a picturesque feature of the 
town. Weaving is of course the principal industry. The local 
grain trade is important. The town contains three Banks, which 
are in the hands of Nattukottai Chettis. 

The town derives its name from the lofty hill, 1,901' above 
sea-level, which dominates it on the south-east. The origin of the 
hUl is thus accounted for by local legend. Once upon a time a 
dispute arose between Vayu, the god of winds, and Adisesha, the 
Serpent King, as t» which of the two was the stronger. The 
test applied was that Adisesha should coil himself round the 
Himalayas and Vayu should try to drag him off. So fierce blew 
the storm that gods and saints implored the Serpent King to 
yield. The snake slightly raised his hood, the force of the wind 
redoubled, dislodged one of the Himalaya peaks, and tore the 
serpent’s hood. The mountain peak, stained with the serpent’s 
blood, flew through the air, and alighted at Tiruchengodu 
(“holy-ruddy-peak”). The hill is therefore sometimes called 
Nagagirior Serpent Hill. Kama-Dheiiu, the Celestial Cow, giver 
of all good gifts, obtained from Siva the grant of five peaks. 
One of these she set up as Kanja-malai, another as Sankagiri, the 
third as Pushpagiri (commonly called Morur Hill, between 
TiruehengSdu and the Railway Station), the fourth ns Uiasa- 
kuntha-kottai Hill near Bhavani, the fifth as Nagagiri, otherwise 
called Tiruchengodu. Thus the hill is composed of male and 
female elements, the peak stained with the Serpent King’s blood 
and the peak set up by the Divine Cow, a union typical of the 
mystical union of Siva and Parvati in the form of Ardhanarisvara, 
whose temple crowns its summit , 

The hill is precipitous and almost devoid of vegetation. The 
bright red and yellow colouring of the natural rocks, and of the 
innumerable shrines with which it is covered, makes a gorgeous 
picture in the sunset glow. 

Access to the Ardhanarisvara Temple is gained by a winding 
flight of over 1,200 step. Several mantapamH have been erecteil 


1 parvati prayed to be made one in body with Siva. Siva promised the 
boon, if she did furthe)- tapas on Tiruchengodu Hill. This she di<l, and liecame 
united with her lord in the form of Ardhanarisvara 'TIi'- L jrd-who-is-half-woman). 
Hence the right half of the idol on the hill is male in form, the left half female : 
and it is decked with a cloth, the right half of which is white, and the left half 
green. Hence, too, the 2l8t and last day of Parvati’s penance is still celebrated 
as the chief festival of the temple. 
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at varied intervals along the route, and each mantapam has its 
history.* 

West of the Taili Mantapam is a Nandi (Bull), which is daubed 
with butter by devotees. This Nandi faces the hill, the hill 
itself being regarded as the lingam of Siva. On the rook near 
by is carved in bas-relief a gigantic five-hoodeil serpent, 60' in 
length. Offerings of pmigal are made to this serpent by the 
hillmen of the Kongn country to protect them against snake-bite, 
and cocks are also sacrificed.^ The Singa Mantapam is maintained 
by the descendants of Nalla-tambi Kangaiyan, one of the Vellalars 
of Mdrur.® The pillars of this mantapam .are well carved with the 
figures of lions and horses, and on the western wall arc some 
human figures which are said to represent the original builders. 
Between this .and the next mantapam is a flight of 60 steps known 
as the Sattiya-padi (oath steps) or Aj'uvathnm-padi (sixtieth step). 
Monetary disputes arc often settled here by one party challenging 
the other to swear on each stop to the j ustico of his claim, extin- 
guishing a light in the usual manner. This flight of steps is one 
of the most famous places for oaths in South India, and oaths 
sworn on them have received the recognition even of the High 
Court of Madras. A rock oast of these steps is crowded with 
Chbla inscriptions.^ Seven steps from the top of this flight is the 
Aruvathdm-padi Mantapam, said to have been built by Knmara- 
swami Kangaiyan,® and now maintained by the Shanars. This 
mantapam lies at the base of rock which forms the Pdndava-Gnndu. 
The rock is said, in former days, to have been crowned by a 
fort, and the northern gate of the fort is said to have been on the 


' For a detailed acconnt of these mantapams see Report of Jrcheeologtcal 
Survey Department, Southern Circle, for 1907-8, pp. 14— IG. The fust has no 
distinctive name. The others are, in order of ascent, (2) Sanydsi, (3) Tifu- 
mudaiydn, (4) Taili, (.5) Kaikiilar, (0) Singa, (7) Aruvathdm-padi, (8) Settiya 
Kavundan, (9) Devadiya, (10) Ilaippaitu, (11) Qdpura-Vdsal. Mr. T. A. 
Mnthnswami Konar of Tirncheagodn has made a special study of the Tirtichen- 
gOdn temples and their Purdna, and the acconnt which follows is largely due to 
his conrtesy. 

- A rock jnst below the bonlder known as Naga-gnndu and west of tlie steps 
is covered with Chela inscriptions, and bears also one I’andya epigraph. O.E. 
Xos. 622 to G27 of 1905. 

> Vide p. 287, and G.E. No. 646 of 1905. This Nalla-tambi Kangaiyan is said 
to have been also called Madnra NallavaTi. Three members of this family are 
referred to in the inscriptions, via., (1) Tirnmalai Attappa Nalla-tambi Kangai- 
yan (date 1699 A.D.), (2) Attappa Immndi Nalla-tambi Kangaiyan, elder son of 

(1) , (date 1619 A.T).), and (3) Kumiiraswami Kangaiyan, younger brother of 

(2) , (date 1627 A.D.). 

• G.E. Nos. 630 to 640 of 1905. 

® Son of Nalla-tambi Kangaiyan of Mornr, whose name is associated with the 
sixth or Singa Mantapam — vide G.E. Nos. 646, 647 and 648 of 1905. 
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verge of the Bhairava Tlrtam hard hv. The name Kottai-VHaal 
or Fort Gate still clings to the spot. The Gopura-Vnsal Manta- 
pam was begun, it is said, by Siyala Gatti Mudaliyar in 1654 A.D. 
and completed by the Vijaya Kulattnr” of Basipnram. 

Beyond this is the main entrance to the big temple of 
Ardhauiirisvara. The work is said to have been begun by one 
Tiriyambaka Udaiyar in 1512 A.D., and it was reconstructed 
towards the end of the nineteenth century with the aid of public 
subscriptions. The chunain-work decorations, with which it is 
smotliered, were perpetrated in the vulgarest of modern taste by 
“artists” from Srirangam. 

The floor of the temple lies 20' below the threshold of this 
entrance gopuram. The outer wall of the prakaram measures 
260' from oast to west, and 198' from north to south ; the temple 
itself 170' from east to west, and 95' from north to south. The 
maha-rnanfapam is said to have been rebuilt by one Samboji, a 
Governor of Sankaridrug, and to have been finished by Siyala Gatti 
Mudaliyar of Tara-mangalam in 1684 A.D. The shrine, contrary 
to custom, faces west. The Nandi facing the shrine, it is said, 
oamc to life and ate gram in the days of Virupakhsha Eaya of 
Vellore, on hearing a song sung by a Sanyfisi of Tiruvaduturai.’ 
The Nritta-mantapam was built by Attappa Nalla-tambi Kangaiyan 
of Morur- in 1599 A.D. The stone-work resembles that of 
Tara-mangalam, and the carving (notably that of the stone 
chains) is of a high order. One of the pillars north of the 
gram-eating Nandi is carved with the figures of Attappa Nalla- 
tambi Kangaiyan and his three wives, and sufferers from tertian 
fever can rid themselves of their malady by walking thrice round 
this pillar and breaking coconuts. 

North of the main shrine is the temple of Subrahmanya, which 
possesses a fine wahd-mantapam in the best Tftra-mangalam style, 
and is said to have been built, in 1619 A.D., by Imniudi Nalla- 
tambi Kangaiyan. The vimnnam is attributed to Siyala Gatti 
Mudaliyar of 'Tara-mangalam.'^ 

The Vignesvara mantapam,^ south of the shrine of Ardhanarls- 
vara, and the Tandava Pattirai Vilasam ' are said to have been 

1 Mayavarum Taluk o£ Taiijoru District. 

■2 See G.E. Xo. 8it5 of 1905 inscribed on the west wall of the mantepam in 
front of tho .tnlhanarlsvara shrine. 

:>O.E. No. 018 of 190.5. 

1 Called Nari-Ganapati-Mantap.am. Gaiiapati dag a Itrtam for his mother 
Parvati, ntherwiso c.alled Niiri. and hence he is here worsliipped as Nari- 
flanapati. 

® Hall of Tiindava- JI firti (diva a.s the Dancer' and lihadra-KaU, whose 
fignrea are carved in the pdlars that anpport it. 


CHAP. XV 
TlHlCHEt’- 
oonu. 
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CHAP, XV. built in 1627 A.D. by Kumaraswami Kangaiyan.^ Early in the 
Tibuchen- nineteenth century this mantapam showed signs of collapse, and 
in 1823 Mr. W. D. Davis, who then acted as Collector of Salem, 
contributed to its repair, an act which is commemorated by a 
bas-relief, 3' high, of Mr. Davis, with hat and walking-stick, 
carved on the base of a supporting pillar.^ East of “ Davis 
Pillar ” is a pillar carved with the figures of Kumaraswami 
Kangaiyan and his four wives ; this pillar confers the same relief 
on sufferers from tertian fever as the pillar of Attappa Nalla-tambi 
Kangaiyan in the Nritta-mantapam of the Ardhanarisvara temple. 

The construction of the Nritta-mantapam in front of the 8ub- 
rahmanya shrine is ascribed to one Elaya Kavnndan of Iluppili,® a 
brother-in-law of Kumaraswami Kangaiyan. 

The construction of the Nagesvara temple is attributed to 
Arai-Immudi-Allala-Elayan, chief of the Vettuvans, who diverted 
the Kaveri at Paramati, and its vimdnam to Vettuva Sengfidan of 
Siru-Molasi in the year 1685 A.D.* 

On the highest peak of the hill is the Pandisvara temple, a 
simple structure, the name of which preserves the memory of the 
Pandya invaders of the thirteenth century. 

Close by the Pandisvara Temple is the celebrated Maladi Kal 
or “ Barren Woman’s Rock.” This remarkable boulder is poised 
on the edge of a sheer precipice, with a clear drop of at least 
800', and apparently the slightest breath would topple it on to the 
town below. If a woman who is not blessed with children crawls 
round this rook thrice, she will become a happy mother. Any 
woman who hfis the nerve to creep thrice between the rock and 
the giddy precipice certainly deserves to become the mother of a 
sturdy brood of sons, but the attempt to do so led to so many 
accidents that a strong semi-circular ring-wall was built, during 
the Collectorate of Mr. Longley, to prevent the self-immolation of 
the pious. 

Just below the summit of the hill is a sleeping- place of the five 
Pandavas, a cleft between two enormous rocks, the floor of which 
is roughly fashioned into the semblance of three beds.® 

The Kailasanatha temple, in the heart of the town, is second 
only in importance to that of Ardhanarisvara. It is enclosed by 


> Vide G.E. No. G47 of 

^ See pp. 247 and 248 for the g'ifts of M r. Davis to the two chief temples in 
Salem City. 

^ Seven miles east of TiruchengOdn. 

* Perhaps connected with the “ Vettnva Rajas referred to on p. 281. 

® Pandava beds of this description are common throughout the Tami^ 
country^ and are sapposctd to naai'k the abodes of Jain hermits. See MoAutct 
D.Q., p. 76, and G.E. Report, 1909, p. 68. 
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a compound wall 250' square. The entrance gdpuram is 76' in CHAP. XV 
height ; its basement is said to have been built in A.D. 1064 ^ by Tirhchen- 
one Kondappaiyan. In front of the entrance is a stately portico, 
and a dlpa-stambham of stone, 481' in height, with 31 sides. The 
Amman shrine is asoribed to Immndi Nalla-tambi Kangaiyan, 
already referred to as the builder of the Subrahmanya mantapain 
in the Ardhanarisvara temple. In the temple precincts is a well, 
access to which is obtained by a passage beneath a large briek-and- 
plaster Nandi, an arrangement similar to that which once existed 
in the Chinna-Eaja-Tottam at Salem.^ 

Close to the town, on the Paramati road, is a curious temple 
known as Malai-Kavalar-Kovil, the temple of the guardians of 
the hill. In front of the sauetuary is a bristling forest of spears, 
in front of which blood sacrifices are offered. The precincts are 
enclosed by a strongly built wall. The temple is a favourite resort 
for those who are troubled by witchcraft or demoniacal posses- 
sion. To such the pUjdri gives a cadjan order, requiring, in the 
name of Ardhanarisvara, that the devils should quit their victim’s 
house. This document is laid on a corner of the roof of the 
haunted house, and sacred ashes are placed on two other corners, 
the fourth corner being left unprotected, to allow the devils to 
esoape. 

In keeping with its religious origin, Tiruchengodu is prolific inKriptiom. 
in inscriptions^ recording the good deeds done in honour of its 
gods. These records date back to the century before the Norman 
Conquest of England. Under the Cholas it was the fashion 
to grant gifts of gold to feed Br.ahmans, or provide lamps for the 
temple use. The names of Parantaka I (906 A.D.) * and Gangai- 
konda-Eajendra-Chola ^ occur in the earliest inscriptions. Under 
the Pandyas “ the temples were endowed with lands. In 1522 
A.D. in the reign of great Krishna Eaya of Vijayanagar,’ market 
tolls were made over to the temple authorities for celebrating 
certain festivals. Under the Nayakas of Madura the temples 
again received grants of land. In 1659 A.D. the Hill Temple 


> G.E. No. 654 of 1905. 

* Viie p. 246. 

* Vide G.E. 1905, No. 622-654, and Sewen’s LUts Vol. I, p. 203. 

* Madirai-konda-ParaVeaari-varman, G.E,, 1905, No?. 632, 633 and 040, dated 
respectively in the 37th, 20th and 27th yearn. 

^ G.E. 1905, Noh. 626, 642 and 643, dated respectively iu the lOth, 14th and 
23rd years. 

* Jatavarman-Sundara-Pundya-Deva II, 1275-13U2 — vide G.E. Nos. 622 and 
641 of 1905, dated respectively the 9th and lOlh years. 

’ G.E. No. 05 of 1905. 

. 19 
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CHAP. XV. 
Tikdcben- 
eODD. 


AttCr 

Taluk. 


was endowed with a village for the merit of Muttu-Kumara, son 
of the great Tirumala.^ and fonr years later (1663 A.D.), under 
Chokkanatha, the western gopuramoi the Kailasanatha temple was 
bnilt.* Krishna Raja of Mysore did not forget his obligations, 
and, in 1734, he, too, favoured the temple with a grant of land. 
The Hill Temple was more highly favoured than the temple in 
the town, if the number of epigraphie records aifords a true cine. 
Inscriptions commemorating the building and repair of shrines 
and mantapams are mostly in the names of private individuals, 
and not of kings. 


ATTUR TALITK. 

The Taluk of Attnr, situated in the south-east corner of the 
District, is the largest of the Talaghat Taluks, the area being 841 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by Uttankarai Taluk, 
on the west by Salem Taluk ; on the south it adjoins the Namak- 
kal, Musiri and Perambalur Taluks of Trichinopoly District ; on 
the east the Kallakarichi Taluk of South Aroot. The greatest 
length from north to south is 38 miles, from east to west 32 
miles. 

The Taluk is hill bound on the north and south, and partially 
so on the west. On its north-west limit the Tenande-malai, itself 
a continuation of the Shevaroy Hills, reaches eastward until it 
sinks into the plain in the neighbourhood of the Pass leading from 
Kottai-patti in Uttankarai Taluk to Belur in Attur. On the east- 
ern side of this Pass towers up the range which on the northern 
side takes the name of the Ariya-Kavundan Nad and in Attur limits 
is termed the Ohinna and Periya-Kalrayans, which again merge to 
the east and north in the Jadaya-Kavundau Nad, which enters 
South Arcot to the north of Talai vasal. On the west, insignificant 
spurs threaten to close in the Salem valley, but after the 16th mile 
from Salem, as Attur Taluk is entered, these recede to north 
and south. The Kolli-malais hem in the Taluk to the south, and, 
after a considerable drop towards the plain, the Pachai-malais trend 
away to the south and east. In the centre of the Taluk, stretch- 
ing eastward from Malli-karai and Ayilpatti, is the low range 
of hills, locally known as the Paittur-malai, which, as it reaches 


• Sewell, loc. cit. Vol. 1,203, G.E. No. 050 of 1905. dated 1069, 
Sewell, loc. cit. G.E. 1906 No. 654, 
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furtker east towards Manjini and Nadnvalur, is termed the Pun- CHAP, xr, 
gavadi or Manjini Karadu. From the Easipuram valley in Salem Attdr 
access is allowed by the Ayilpatli or Hanuman Ghat, and on the 
south, between the Kolli-malais and Paohai-malais, the country is 
open from Musiri and Perambalnr via Tammampatti and Malli- 
karai to Attur and Valappadi. The Taluk is divided by the 
Paittur-malai into two principal watersheds, those of the Vasishta- 
nadi and Sweta-nadi. 

To the western part of the Taluk, which is broken by many a 
rock and hill, succeeds a vast undulating plain separated by the 
valleys of the two rivers abovementioned from the mountain 
ranges north and south, and blending on the east with the platean 
of South Arcot. The fall of these rivers is considerable, and a rich 
tract of country is irrigated by their waters. Towards the hills 
the scenery is bold and striking, and the luxuriant growth along 
the river banks is pleasing to the eye, but towards the east the 
landscape is flat and devoid of interest. 

Except for the traditions of the Kalmy an Malaiyillis and the History. 
Gatti Mudaliyar legend of Attur Port, there is little of historic 
interest in the Taluk, which seems to have been but remotely 
affected by the ebb and flow of South India politics. 

The Land Eevenue is made up as follows: — 

Revenue. 


— 

Area. 

Demand Fasli 
1320. 

Ryotwari (including Minor Inams) 

Mitta ... ... ... ... ... 

Shrotriyam and Inam ^ 

SQ. MLB. 

789 10 
44-72 
7-01 

Eg. 

3,01,222 

2,020 

3,461 

Total ... 

840-83 

3,06,703 

Ryotwari occupation, — 

Extent. 

Af^Bessniont. 

Wet 

Dry ... ••• ••• ••• 

ACS. 

16,213 

119,458 

HS. 

1,23,248 

1.44,184 


I Only one Mitta has survived, namely that of Sekkadi-patti in Mittas, 

i the north of the Taluk, which pays a peshkash of Rs. 2,020. 

' The Taluk is noted for the number and excellence of its irri- Irrigation. 

! gatiou sources, and, thanks to the abundant freshes of the 

* Including the Kalrayana. 

i 20 
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CHAP. XV. Vasishta-aadi and Sweta-nadi, the Taluk is famine-proof. Sub- 
AiToa joined is a list of the chief anaikats in the Taluk.^ 

t ’ In addition to those the Tanks of Punavasal (222 acres), 

Navalur (235 acres), and Iluppa-nattam (89 acres), receive water 
from the Anaiyampatti Anaikat, as well as from jungle streams ; 
the Tanks of Naduvaltir (340 acres) and 8atta-padi (160 acres) 
depend on the eastern drainage of the Manjini Karadu ; Tenku- 
marai Tank (1 14 acres) depends on jungle streams ; TJmayapuratn 
Tank (292 acres) from streams flowing from the hills near Isvara- 



Public Works 

Direct 


Tank 


' Department or 

Ayakat, 

Tank served. 

Ayakat, 

i 

Minor Irrigation. 

acres. 


acres. 


I — Vamhta-nadi AnaiJcaU. 


Bfilur Minor 

Minor Irrigation ... 

... 

Belur Chinngri ... 

122 

Bglur Major 

Public Works 

... 

Belur Periyeri ... 

203 

Kottavadi 

Minor Irrigation ... 

62 



Ealliyanagiri ... 

Pablio Works 

277 


... 

Abinavam 

Do. 

282 

Abinaram 

26 

Pnttira - Eayua- 

Do. 

157 

Pnttira - Eavan. 

210 

dan>p&Iaiyam. 



dan-palaiyam... 


Chinnama-Bamiid- 

i'o. 

231 

Chinnama-samnd- 

147 

ram. 



ram. 


I*edda-.N&yakkan- 

Do, 

237 


... 

palaijam. 


1 

Errama • samnd- 

' 286 

Errama-samu ... 

Do. 

... 

ram. 


dram. 

Kottambadi 

Do. 

1 

206 

OlaippadiPaniyeri 

228 

Appana- samad- 

Do. 

253 


... 

ram. 





Attftr 

Do. ... 1 

f 

Attilr Pnderi ... 

406 

... 

Kallanattam 

178 

Amma^palaiyam 

Minor Irrigation ... 

161 




1 

’ 

Sarvay 

291 

ICatta>kdttai 

Public Works 

332 

Deviya-kurichi 

100 




Manivilundan ... 

167 

Fattnttursi 

Minor Irrigation ... 

93 

Talaivasal 

137 

PeriySri ... 

Public Works 

126 

PeriySri ... 
Aragblilr 

246 

276 


11. — Sweta-nadi Anaiiatt, 


Sendara-patti ... 

Public Works 

... 

Sendara*patti 

350 

Kondaya-npalli 

Minor Irrigation 

90 

Kondayampalli ... 

131 

Gangavalli Large 

Public Works 

.516 

Anaiyampatti ... 

226 

Gangayalli Small 

Minor Irrigation ... 

181 



Anaiyampatti 

Public Works 


TidayOr 

650 

Vlraganftr 

Do. 

67 

Viraganllr 

256 

Laddivadi 

Minor Irrigation ... 

35 

Laddiyadi 

149 
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murti-palaiyam. The Singapuram River feeds the Chinua-Krishna- chap, xv . 
puram Anaikat (96 acres) aad Tank (159 acres), and the Periya- Attub 
ErishnapuramAnaikat and Tank (148 acres). On the Kiri-patti 
River (otherwise called the Narasingapnram River) are the 
Anaikats of Siliyampatti (42 acres), Ichampatti (82 acres), Sithar 
(100 acres), and the Narasingapurain Anaikat, in the limits 
of Sokkauathapnram village (90 acres), which feeds the Nara- 
singapuram Tank (200 acres). The Tulukkanur Tank (112 acres) 
is fed by an anaikat on the Koraiyar, and the Odiyattur Tank (211 
acresj by an Anaikat on the Manjini River. The Ayyaneri of 
Attur (178 acres) is fed by jungle streams. 

The area under Reserved Forest is 67,919 acres, which consti- Forests, 
tute the Attur Range of the South Salem Division. Details are 
subjoined. 


No. 

and Name. 

Area. 

Date. 

No 

and Name. 

Area. 

Date. 

8 

Nagar 

3,456 

29-3-87 

u 

Tumbal 

3,698 

29-1-96 

7 

BSlur . , 

7,226 

25-11-86 

109 

Tamual Ext. ... 

1,695 

17-4-96 

139 

QangavalU. 

7,899 

19-6-93 

107 

Manner 

9,404 

23-12-95 

107 

Mavar 

1,655 

6-2-00 

10 

Nagalur 

7,838 

29-1-96 

6 

Nayakkaa* 

Kombai. 

4,262 

13-5-87 

9 

Pattimedu 

4,066 

29-1-96 

e 

Varagur ... 

3,658 

16-11-87 

108 

Pattimedn Ext. 

2,334 

8-10-00 

114 

Varagur 

Ext. 

348 

4-7-92 

112 

J adaya-Kayun* 
dan. 

10,496 

28-1-96 


The first three Reserves in the above list are on the slopes of 
the Pachai-malais, the next four on those of the Kolli-malais, while 
the seven Reserves in the right-hand column concern the Kal- 
rayans. The exploitation of these 14 Reserves is described 
on pages 251-257 of part I. 

Atthr Taluk is innocent of Railways. The chief artery for Commnni- 
traffic is the Salem-Ouddalore Trunk Road. There is a good 
deal of traffic from Attur to Laddivadi and thence to Perambalur. 

The rest of the roads are execrable, especially that between Alalli- 
karai and Tammampatti. From the latter village a road runs to 
Perambalur. 

There are toll-gates at Manjini, and at the bridge over the 
Morodai near Kattu-kottai on the Salem- Cuddalore road. There 
are no ferries in the Taluk. 

The Taluk being essentially agricultural, there are no im- 
portant industries. Weaving is carried on to a limited extent 
20-a 
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CHAP. XV. bj Kaikolars, Saliyas and Muhammadans at Attur, Aragalnr, 

Attfr Kallanattam and a few other places in Talai-vasal Firka. There 

TaTjUK • ^ 

' IS also a small industry in cotton-spinning at Pnnavasal, 

Raja-palaiyam, Tidavnr, Kavara-panai, Talai-vasal, Tittaoheri, 
Viraganur. Kamhlis are made in a few villages in the south of 
the Taluk and in Attur. Gingelly-oil, castor-oil and jaggery are 
manufactured locally along the lower reaches of the two rivers. 
The manufacture of indigo is a distinctive feature of the Taluk, 
but the industry is moribund. Iron-smelting formerly thrived, 
but is now extinct. Grass mats are woven by Muhammadans and 
Vedakkarans in many villages, and bamboo mats are manu- 
factured by Vedakkarans on a large scale in Attur and Narasinga- 
purara, to a less extent in Belur, Ettappur and Talai-vasal. 
Baskets are made near Attur by Dabba Koravars to supply the 
local demand. There is a tannery owned by a Muhammadan 
in Attur itself ; elsewhere Chucklers and Pariahs do a little crude 
tanning in the villages. Brass is worked at Viraganur, and soap- 
stone utensils are made at Mangalapuram and Isvara-murti- 
palaiyam, and are in much demand in Kumbak5nam. 

Trade. There are weekly markets on Sundays at Singftpuram 

(taken over by the Taluk Board, in 1899) and Tammampatti ; 
on Mondays at Belur, (Taluk Board, 1899) ; on Tuesdays at 
Puttira-Kavundan-palaiyam (Taluk Board, 1898); on Wednesdays 
at Tumbal (Taluk Board, 1899) ; on Fridays at Pedda-Nayakkan- 
palaiyam (Taluk Board, 1898) ; on Saturdays at Mangalapuram 
(Taluk Board, 1899). The average bid for the six Taluk Board 
markets is about Rs. 500. None of these markets is of great 
importance ; Belur is the largest and is frequented by about 2,000 
people ; Singapuram, Belur, Puttira-Kavundan-palaiyam, Tumbal 
and Pedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam are visited in rotation by habitual 
shandy-goers. In Attur Taluk the trade in grain, salt, cloth and 
oil is chiefly in the hands of Komati Chettis. A few Muham- 
madans also take part in the cloth trade. Cattle' trade is almost 
nil. The trend of trade is towards the Districts of South Areot and 
Triehinopoly (Chinna-Salem, Kallakurehi, Panmti, Perambalur 
and Triehinopoly) . Salem Town, however, is an important market, 
both for buying and selling. Paddy is an item of both export and 
import. Chillies, tobacco, beans, horse-gram, castor-seed, ground- 
nut, indigo and jaggery (both cane and palmyra), are the chief 
exports ; dhall, cloths and ground-nut oil are the principal 
imports. Indigo is purchased by Madras merchants. 

Aragaifr. Aragal^ is a small village about 2^ miles south-east of 
Talai-vasal, on the right bank of the Vasishta-nadi. Nothing 
is known of its history, and its traditions are vague. Its 
name means “ village of six trenches ” (.® 4 X+ -sy^ih), and 
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legend connects it with a chieftain named Venuva-Eayan, who ClJAP. XV. 

must have been a considerable reiver, as he is said to have had a AKAGALua. 
lakh of horses of each colour, black, bay, etc.” He is alleged to 
have fled to the Kalrayans on the approach of Tipii, and to have 
lived there in a cave. According to the purnnam, Aragalur 
was the seat of a prince named EkilmbaraMudaliyar, whose life is 
narrated in the Vtncdarasmnanjari,^ and who is said to have 
incarcerated the Chera, Chola and Pandya Kings in his palace. 

The village contains two rather imposing temples, dedicated to 
Srikamanatha (Siva ; tasdik fis. 435-11-6) and Kari-varada 
Perumal (Vishnu ; tasdik Es. 384-10-0), and a smaller Siva 
Temple of SSlesvara (tasdik Bs. 28-14-0).^ The population 
(2,557 in 1912) includes a largo settlement of Kaikolar weavers, 
who once in ten years celebrate the Padaikalam festival, which is 
attended by large numbers of their fellow-castemen from 
villages far distant. The festival of Ambairammal, who presides 
over a grisly-looking temple on the river bank outside the village, 
is celebrated once in five years with buffalo sacrifices. In former 
years immense numbers of buffaloes used to be slaughtered, but a 
more humane and less costly practice has sprung up in recent 
years, by which only one or two of the many buffaloes dedicated 
are actually selected as victims. 

Atttir, aUnion, lieson the Vasishta-nadi.and on the Salem- AttEr. 
Cuddalore road, 32 miles east of Salem. A road runs to the 
south-east, viaTidavur and Viraganur,to Porambalur in Trichino- 
poly District, another westward, via the Ayilpatti Pass, to Easipu- 
ram (34 miles), with a branch to the southward at Malliya-karai, 
which leads via Tammampatti to Turaiyur, also in Trichinopoly. 

The name “ Attur ” means the “ village by the river.” In 
olden times it was known as Anantagiri, and the compound name 
Attur- Anantagiri was in vogue at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The town is divided by the river into two parts. The eastern 
portion south of the river is known as Pudupet, the wostem por- 
tion is Attur proper. North of the river is the Fort and 
the hamlet of Mulluvadi. About a couple of miles west of Attur, 
on the Salem road, is the sister village of Naxasingapuram. 

The population is for the most part dependent on agriculture. 

The Muhammadans, who number about one-tenth of the popula- 
tion, are energetic traders, and their appreciation of the advan- 
tages of education is attested by two schools, one for boys and the 

* A collection of amnsing stories and anecdotes compiled hy the late 
Mr. Vlrasami Chettiyar, Tamil Pandit of the Presidency College, Madras. 

* A large number of inscriptions bare recently been transcriljcd from these 
three temples, see G-.E. report, 1914, Nos. 409 to 455 of 1913. 
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CHAP. XV. other for girls, both founded by local effort, though now under 
AiiSa. official control. 

The London Mission started work in Attiir under Mr. Walton 
in 1846. In 1863 a hoys’ school was opened by Mr. Mahhs, and 
in 1878 a church was built at Narsingapuram by Mr. Phillips. 
The school for many years was of lower secondary grade, hut 
under the new arrangements it is classed as an elementary 
school. 

The Port is in the form of a square, with batteries and 
bastions in the angles and sides. The highest point is the flag- 
staff battery in the centre of the south face. The glacis to the 
east is overgrown by trees. The south side is guarded by the 
river, which when in flood runs some 20' deep, and the other 
faces are protected by a ditch. The outer wall of the ditch is 
roughly, and the river bank is strongly, revetted. The ramparts 
are of cut stone, well fitted without mortar. Inside are three 
large and one small bomb-proof chambers, the roofs of the larger 
magazines being accessible by hidden stairs. There are the 
remains of two houses, the larger of which was occupied by the 
Company’s officers when in garrison. The lower part of it is in 
Indian, and the upper part in European, style. The smaller house 
is said to have been the residence of the Commandant. A large 
vaulted chamber, occasionally utilized as a Roman Catholio 
Chapel, is said to have been the hacherz of Gatti Mudaliyar, and a 
large building with an inner court, constructed in the Mauresque 
style, is supposed to have been his harem and dwelling-place; 
behind this a quantity of stone shot weighing one maund each 
was found. On the south face of the ramparts is Gatti Mudaliyar’s 
pleasure-house, a roof on pillars with obtuse pointed arches. Near 
this is a water-gate, cunningly built and strongly defended, 
leading to the river, and on the north face is another, leading into 
the ditch. On the south-west angle is another flag-staff battery. 
The fort gate is in the centre of the east face. 

Within the western rampart is the tomb of Lieut. -Col. John 
Murray, Commander of the Jst Kegiment of Native Cavalry, who 
died at Attur on 6th May 1799, “on his way from the Grand 
Army to the Coast, for the recovery of a constitution worn out in 
the service of his country.”* There is also a monument to “ Jane, 
wife of Captain H. Coyle, 28th M. I.”, who died on 5th February, 
1828, and was interred at Salem. It was at Attur that Captain 
Anthony Beale, Commandant of the 24th Battalion of Coast 
Native Infantry, was buried (ob. 23rd November, 1795), but the 
tomb is no longer in existence. 


‘ Aaialic Awntal Register, quoted in J.J.C., Tanibs, p. 289. 
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The oonstraction of the Fort is ascribed by tradition to one of 
the Gatti Mudaliyars, who, when out hunting, saw a hare start 
from a bush, and, on going to examine the spot, found the neck of 
an iron pot protruding. Continuing his researches, he disinterred 
seven of these pots, full of gold pieces, with which he built the Fort. 
One of these pots is still preserved in the Vishnu Temple in the 
Fort. It is made of sheet iron, one-sixteenth of an inch thick, 
and having a convex surface of 15’5 square feet. It is made in 
liwo pieces, joined together by iron fish-plates riveted to the upper 
and lower halves, and weighs 38| lb. Its capacity is 5| cubic 
feet, and when full, it would contain about 1,430,784 pagoda 
pieces, equal to Es. 50,07,444. The seven pots would, therefore, 
supposing the story to be true, have contained the equivalent in 
gold of £3,505,420. As there is only one pot forthcoming, and, 
as 7 is a mystic number, it is probable that only one pot was 
found, but even so, £500,744 was an enormous treasure-trove. 

In 1689 Attur came into the possession of Chikka Deva Eaja 
of Mysore, by the treaty concluded by “ Lingurajayah with the 
Aurachee.’^ * It was probably under Mysore in 1714 when the 
Ettappur sdsanam was drawn up, and it formed part of Haidar’s 
dominions when it surrendered to Colonel Wood in the early part 
of 1768. Haidar presumably regained it when he wiped out 
Wood’s conquests in December of the same year, and it was his 
possession of it that secured the retirement of his main army in 
March 1769, when he made his famous dash on Madras. 

After the Peace of 1792, Attur was garrisoned by the 23rd 
Madras Battalion (absorbed in 1796 into the 1st Regiment, 
Madras Native Infantry), under the command of Captain Camp- 
bell. Under Lord Clive’s scheme of 1799, Attur was made an 
Ordnance Station, and was occupied by a detachment from the 
Kegiment stationed at Sankaridrug. It disappears from the list 
of 1824, and it must have ceased to be a military station prior 
to that date. 

Belur is a small village on the Vasishta-nadi, 4 miles due north 
of Valappadi. Under the Mysore Eajas in the early eighteenth 
century it was the head-quarters of an administrative sub-division 
of the Kunnattur-Elu-karai-Nad,^and Bead made it the Kasha of 
one of the Taluks in MacLeod’s Division, an honour which it held 
till 1803. It is still an important centre of trade for the Kalrayan 
and Tenande-malai hills to the north. It possesses the rem- 
nants of a fine Siva Temple, now sadly fallen to decay. The 
roofing of the portico is a good specimen of the square-within- 
square type. The locality possesses special sanctity on account of 

* Wilkes Vol. I, p. 1 22. A number of mscriptions have recently been 
decyphered in Attar ; see G.E. report, ISli, Nos. 403 to 407 . 

* Vide infra p. 298, s.v. Ettapur. 
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CHAP. XV . the white rock * north of the village, which represents the ashes of 
Belub. a yagam performed by Vasishta, the eponymous Rishi of the 
Vasishta-nadi. 

EiTippeE. Ettapprir, a Union, is situated on the north bank of the 
Vasishta-nadi, within one mile of the Salem- Attur road. It is 
connected with Tnmbal by a road which circles round the Chinna 
Kalrayan Hills. The hamlet of Puttira-Kavundan-palaiyam, 
which is included in the Ettappur Union, is on the 21st mile of 
the Salem- Attur Road. 

The principal items of trade are coco-nut, areca-nut, jaggery 
and tobacco. A fair business is also done in the sale of forest 
produce, especially fuel and manure leaves. A shandy is held on 
Tuesdays beside the Trunk Road, in the limits of Puttira- 
Kavundanpalaiyam (also called Sri-Bama-samudram), a place 
once noted, under the auspices of Mr. Fischer, for the manufacture 
of indigo. 

Under the Mysore Bajas, at the opening of the eighteenth 
century, Ettappur was included in the district of which Belur was 
the kasba, a district which formed part of the Kunnattur Elu-karai- 
Nad.* The translation of an interesting sale-deed is printed in 
Mr. Le Fanu’s Manual, conveying certain land to one Channa 
Eajayyan of the Sri Vatsa Brahmanical family and the school of 
Apastamba, and student of the Yajur Veda. It is dated 1714 
A.D., the first year of Dodda-Krishna Odeyar. 

“ Whereas we have sold to 700 the piece of land sitoated in the space to the 
east of the vacant sites for Brahmans* houses, to the west of the river, to the 
north of the southern row of houses, and to the south of the row of houses on the 
northern side of the street, in the above-named tax-free Brahman village called 
Srl-Rama-samudra, which is now the common property of the whole community, 
and on which a temple dedicated to Samba-Sada*Siva has been erected ; and also 
the piece of land, sufficient for five houses, situated in the southern side of the 
street to the west of the processional path behind the western wall of the above 
temple, together with the piece of land forming a flower-garden, situated to the 
south of the above temple, extending from the eastern boundary of the vacant 
house-sites as far as the river on the southern side, and whereas we have sold to 
you this land and have received from your hands in ready money in a single bag 
which was examined and approved by the Komati money-dealer Venkatesan, the 
sam of 20 pagodas of the coin called Madura-gopala-ohakra, which had been 
settled as its price by an umpire appointed for that purpose with the concur rence 
of both parties ? — This copper-plate deed of sale has been caused to be written 
and delivered to Channa Rajayyan, by the whole leai’ned town community of 
Sri-Rama-saraudra, belonging to various Brahmanical tribes, schools and Vedic 
divisions, so that the eight land appurtenances, namely, mines, hidden treasures, 
water, trees, rocks and the present, future, and contingent profits, existing in this 

^ Vide Vol. I. p. 7. 

2 Mr, Fischer’s Factory was eventually bought up by Mr. Uttattur Muui- 
Venkata-Bama Cbetti. 

Kunnattur was the ancient name for Sankaridrug — vide sy^a p. 280 ; G,E. 
Ko. 21 of 1900. 
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land, together with the proprietary hononrs, may be for the benefit of this temple 
so Jong as the moon and sun endure.” 

As 16 of the 21 signatories have signed in Kanarese and 4 in 
Grantha and only one in Tamil, it is evident that there was a 
considerable settlement of Kanarese Brahmans at Ettappur at the 
time, and the reference in the opening sentence to “ the vacant 
sites for Brahmans’ houses ” suggests that the settlement was a new 
one. Bead with the Sankagiri sasanam., which is dated three years 
later, it is probable that in Ettappur, as well as at Sankagiri, 
Dodda Krishna Odeyar thought fit to strengthen his empire and 
his own throne by a colony of Kanarese Brahmans. 

Gangavalli, a Union, is a large village on the north bank 
of the Sweta-nadi almost due south of Attur (8 miles), with which 
it is connected by a road which joins the Attur-Peramhalur road 
near the Manjini toll-gate. It is four miles west of Tidavur and 
twelve miles east of Tammampatti, 

Gangavalli, with its sister village of Anaiyam-patti) ’ which 
adjoins it on the east, owes its prosperity to the fertile fields 
irrigated by the Sweta-nadi. Two hours after a shower of rain 
the river is in fresh, and four hours later the flood subsides, 
leaving a film of the finest red silt on all the fields it irrigates. 
The larger land-holders complain of a dearth of field labourers, 
and on this account, contrary to the usual practice of Attur Taluk, 
the kavalai is in greater favour than the al-ettam. Gangavalli is 
an important centre of grain trade. 

The Ealiayan Hills * of Attur Taluk are, both geographi- 
cally and socially, at one with the Kalrayans of Kallaknrichi Taluk 
in South Arcot. They are divided into five “ Jaghirs ” of which 
the first two only lie in Salem District — 

(1) Chinna-Kalrayan Nad (population 4,663). 

(2) Periya-Kalrayan Nad (population 4,782). 

(3) Jadaya-Kavundan Nad (population 10,009).® 

(4) Kummba-Kavundan Nad (population 7,499).® 

(5) Ariya-Kavundan Nad (population 2,318).® 

Each of these Nads is governed by a Dorai, the hereditary 
chieftain of the Malaiyalis within his Nad. The Chinna-Kalrayan 
Nad forms the northern portion of the Attur Kalrayans, the 
Periya-Kalrayan Nad lies to the south. The origin of the 


* The two were formed into a Union in 1892. 

' For configuration, vide Vol. I, p, 18 ; for forest produce, Vol. 1, p. 264 ; lor 
the Malaiyalis, Vol. I, p. 152 sq. The name is variously spelt — Kalvirayan, 
Kolroyan, Coleroys, etc. 

* These figures are taken from the Census of 1901, as separate figures for 
1011 are not available. 
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Kalrayan Malaiyali settlements is wrapped in obseurity. Mr. 
Le Fanu * recounts a tradition that the “ hills wore originally 
tenanted by Vedars, and that, in the days of the Mughal Emperor 
Babar, they were conquered by Chila-Nayakkan. During his 
rule the deity Kari-Baman, in the shape of a lingam, generated 
himself in the hills, an apparition regarded with such terror by 
Chila Nayakkan that he fled incontinently. Kari-Eaman mean- 
while appeared to five brothers, sons of Periya-Malaiyali of 
Kanohi-mandalam, and blessed them with these hills, directing 
them as an inheritance to come and take up their residence there.” 
The five brothers were the ancestors of the present “ Dorais ” of 
the five Nads, Chinna-Kalvi-Eayan and Periya-Kalvi-Eayan 
representing the two Nads in Salem District. “ The five brothers 
with their followers, having settled in the hills, intermarried with 
the females of the aboriginal Vedars, and lived under a sort of 
theocracy, of which the patron god was Kari-Raman,” The 
reference to Babar and Chila-Nayakkan in this story is suflScient 
to stamp it as worthless. It is a fact, however, that the temple of 
Kari-Raman at Kovil-Pudur is regarded by all the Malaiyalis in 
the District as a national shrine.* The Malaiyalis themselves 
point to an inscription engraved on a stone near the Kari-Eaman 
Temple as proof of their origin. This inscription does not appear 
to have been critically edited, but Mr. Le Fanu gives the follow- 
ing translation of it : “ These hills are assigned by Venuva Ray an, 
the ruler who owned a lakh of horses of each different colour, as a 
gift for the celebration of the car and other festivals in propitia- 
tion of Kariya Perumal and other deities in the Nads of Chinna- 
Kalvi-ltayan and Periya-Kalvi-Eayan. The people of the seven 
Nads are herein concerned, and are bound to give effect to the 
wishes of the donor. M^hoever acts in violation of the above, will 
be equally guilty with one who kills a cow with a black udder at 
Benares.” The Inam Deputy Collector, in his report of 1866, 
refers to two other inscriptions on a stone in Periya-Kalrayan 
Nad. One of these is said to be dated on 21st Margali of the year 
Eaudri, SaUvahana 942 ( = 1020 A.D.),* and to record that “ The 
Kalraya-Kavundar gave Nanjai and Punjai with the four limits 
and all to the god Kariya-Pemmal.” The other record is said to 
be dated in Salivahana 1224 (=1302 A.D.), and to contain the 
words “To Kalraya Kavnndar, Eight Kare Nad.” These 


1 S.D.M., Vol. II, p. 78. 

= The shrine of Chinna Tirnpati in the Jadaya-Eavundan Nad is also held in 
great sanctity by the Malaiyalis— See South Arcot District Gazetteer, pp. 332 
and 334, 

’ In the Deputy Collector’s note it is wrongly converted as 1016 A.D. 
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inscriptions seem to throw very little light on the history of the 
JagLirs, except to prove the antiquity of these Malaiyali settle- 
ments, which are also recognized in four copper sasanams in the 
possession of the Jadaya-Kavundan Poligar,* dated, two of them 
in the reign of Krishna Eaja the Great of Vijayanagar (1619 A.D.), 
and the other two in the reign of Achyuta Eaya (1532 A.D.). 

The revenue of the Jaghirs is derived from (1) taxes on 
ploughs and hoes, (2) poll-tax, (3) tree-tax and jungle rent. 
According to the Inam Commissioner, each plough was subject to 
a cess of Es. 1-2-0, and each hoe to a cess of 10 annas. Like 
sums were levied in addition as kdpal fees, so that in effeet each 
plough yielded Es. 2-4-0, and each hoe Ks. 1-4-0. When the 
•J aghirs came under Government management, the land was 
assessed at Ee. 1 per acre, but after the rendition the Pattakkars 
reverted to the plough-and-hoe basis, hut the rates were sub- 
sequently enhanced (in view of the payment of Eoad Cess) to 
Es. 5 per plough and Es. 2 per hoe. For purposes of Land Cess 
a plough counts as 5 acres, and a hoe as 2 acres. The old rate of 
poll-tax was Rs. 2-4-0 on each married couple, and Es. 1-2-0 on 
each widower; unmarried girls, little boy^s and widows being 
unassessed. These rates were raised to Es. 3 and Es. 1-8-0 
respectively, to meet the Road Cess demand. Subject to the pay- 
ment of this tax, each ryot is entitled to cultivate as much land 
as he can. “ 

According to their traditions, the Kalrayan Malaiyalis “ never 
paid anything to the Sarkar and hold their hills under the god, 
and, having paid no tribute to Haidar or Tipu, they also remained 
unassessed for many years after the rest of the country was 
subjected by the English. In fact they deny that they are 
legitimately British subjects, saying that the British only' got 
what Tipu had, and that Tipu never owned the Kalrayans.” 

The Kalrayans escaped the operations of the Commissioner 
who introduced the Permanent Settlement into the District, as 
well as of Read’s Assistants. Whether the omission was due 
to the belief that they did not belong to Government is doubtful.® 
The right of purchasing the produce brought from the Jadaya- 
Kavundan Nad was farmed out by Captain Macleod and Mr. 
Hargrave, but the practice was discontinued by Mr. M. D, 
Cockburn, as involving undue interference with trade. The 
existence of the Jaghirs was brought to official notice in 
P. F. 1242-3 (1832-3) by a suit instituted by the Poligar 

^ See South Arcot District Gazetteer, p. 331 .ind G.O. No. 373, Eeveiiue, dated 
30th January 1872. The sasanams lecoTtl grants by local Chieltains. 

“'Board’s Proceedings (Settlement) No. 448 of 30th NoTomber 1886. 

® But see p. 43, tupra. 
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of the Periya-Kalrayans to establish his title to the Jaghir 
against a rival claimant. The Inam Deputy Collector recom- 
mended that the Chinna-Kalrayans should be enfranchised 
as an Inam on a quit-rent of one-eighth of the net income, which 
was estimated at Es. 2,323. The Poligar of the Periya-Kalrayans 
contended, on the strength of the inscriptions referred to above, 
that the Nad should be treated as a Devastanam Inam. The 
Deputy Collector decided, however, that the tenure was personal, 
and proposed that one-fourth of the estimated revenue of 
Es. 1,680 should he dednoted for temple expenses and one-fourth 
of the remainder levied as quit-rent as a condition of enfranchise- 
ment. The question of enfranchisement was, however, postponed, 
in the hope that Government would be able to obtain the J ^hirs 
in perpetual lease, the object being to protect the Government 
forests on the slopes from smuggling and illicit raids on the part 
of contractors of the Jaghir forests. 

The Periya-Kalrayans were leased to Government in 1869, 
and continued under Government management till 1881. In 1880 
the Pattakar filed a suit against Government for the restoration 
of the Jaghir ; the suit was compromised, and the Jaghir restored, 
and since 1881 it has been held as an unenfranchised tax-free 
inam village, subject, by specific agreement, to the payment of 
Land Cess and Village Cess. 

The Chinna-Kalrayans were leased to Government in 1874, 
for Es. 2,000 per annnm, the Pattakar being allowed, tax-free, three 
acres of land in three villages. In 1876, however, the Patta- 
kar filed suits for the oanoelment of the lease, and as the annual 
rental was considered excessive, the suits were compromised, and 
the Jaghir restored in 1881. The Jaghir was enfranchised by the 
Inam Commissioner on a quit-rent of Es. 290, representing one- 
eighth of its estimated value. 

Fedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam, a Union, is a large village 
on the south bank of the V asishta-nadi, 23^ miles east of Salem, 
on the Salem-Attur road. It is a thriving centre of trade in 
coco-nut, areca-nut, and palmyra jaggery. Its only industry is 
weaving. 

The name Pedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam is said to he derived from 
one Pedda-Nayakka, a petty chieftain of the seventeenth century. 
The tanks of Tirumalai-nama-samudram, Errama-samudram, 
and Chennama-samudram are said to have been constructed by, 
and named after, his three wives. Chennama-samudram is a 
trishvekam village, granted, according to the English Inam 
Eegister, by Chennama Nayaka, Poligar of Salem, in 1663 A.D.^ 


> Vide p. 360. 
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As most of the local Brahmans are of Oarnatio origin, it is prob- 
able that Pedda-Nayakkan-palaijam, like Ettappur, was, in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, within the political sphere 
of Mysore. 

Sendara-patti| a Union, lies 2 miles east of Tammampatti. 
It is an important agrioultural centre, and exports tobacco, 
chillies and grain. Its iron-smelting industry has only recently 
become extinct, and the remains of fumaoes and slag-mounds 
are still to be seen. Sendara-patti is said to have been the mother 
settlement of the important Catholic Mission of Koneri-patti.* 
The number of Catholic converts is about 400. The London 
Mission started work in the village under Mr. Lechler in 1862, and 
in 1877 a church was built by Dr. Phillips. On the north 
bank of the Sweta-nadi, at the point where it is crossed by the 
Tammampatti-Gangavalli road, and a little over a mile from 
Sendara-patti, is the sister village of Eondayampatti, which 
was united with Sendiira-patti to form a Union in 1892. 

Talai* vasal is a small village north of the Vasishta-nadi, 
41^ miles from Salem, and 3J miles from the point where the 
Trunk Road to Cuddalore crosses the South Arcot boundary. 
According to tradition it owes its name (^Ssv head and euir^^ 
gateway, of. Bagalur, p. 119 supra), to its position as the 
entrance to Mysore territory from the dominions of the Nawab 
of Aroot. Legend connects the spot with the poetess 
Awaiyar, whose name is preserved in Avvaiyar-malai, the 
peak of the Kalrayans which overhangs Attur, and it is said to 
have been founded on her advice by the Chera, Chola and Paudya 
Kings, who met hero to decide the boundaries of their respective 
kingdoms. South of Talai-vasal is the village of Mummudi, and 
the names Mummudi and Talai-vasal, “ Gateway of the Three 
Crowns,” are linked together by tradition in memory of that 
event. The present, nine-span girder bridge across the river was 
built in 1889. The piers of the old bridge, which was washed 
away, can still be seen. The village possesses a commodious 
and well-built Chattram, erected in about 1865 by Kristnama 
Nayaka, a wealthy ryot of Mulluvadi, a hamlet of Attur. 
Kristnama Nayaka had taken up the lease of the Forests of the 
Periya-Kalrayan Jaghir, and when that Jaghir was taken over 
by Government, he received a handsome sum in compensation. 
He then took up the contract for the construction of the old 
bridge. After completing the Chattram, he endowed it with 
lands in Talai-vasal, Natta-karai and Mummudi, and arranged to 
furnish it with brass cooking-vessels for the convenience of 
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OHAP. XV. travellers In 1882 the management of the Chattram and its 
Tamm.\m- endowment was assumed bj the District Board. 

Tammampatti, a Union, is situated on the Sweta-nadi, 
due south of Ettappur and north of the Pass between the 
Kolli-malais and Paehai-malais which leads to Turaiytir in Trichi- 
nopoly District. It can he reached from Salem vid Valappadi (37 
miles) and from Attnr (26 miles), the roads uniting at Malliya-' 
karai and thence passing due south by the Kiri-patti Pass. 

The village is somewhat important as affording a convenient 
mart for the disposal of the produce of the Kolli-malais, such as 
castor-seeds, dhall, tamarind, mustard and jack- fruit, which are 
exchanged for gingelly-oil and salt. The Malaiyalis also bring in 
wheat, which they sell to shandy-goers, and to local Komati 
merchants to whom they are indebted. The shandy is held on 
Sundays, the chief trade being in tobacco and grain. Tammam- 
patti was till recently noted for its iron-smelting industry, which 
is now defunct. The village was once protected by a fort, 
about 120 yards square, of which traces still remain. On a 
terraced mound in the south-west comer of the fort is the idol 
of Kottai-Muni-appan. Outside the village is the temple of 
Narasimha, the construction of which is traditionally ascribed to 
the ” Poligar Madura Nayaka.” 

On the Gangavalli road, about one mile east of Tammampatti, 
is the sister village of Koneri-patti, which is included in 
Tammampatti Union. Koneri-patti is perhaps the most import- 
ant Homan Catholic Mission in the District, and is in charge of 
two Priests. It is the only parish in the District which lies 
within the limits of the Diocese of Kumbakonam. The present 
Mission dates from 1866, hut, according to tradition, a flourishing 
Boman Catholic settlement existed in the eighteenth century in 
the neighbouring village of Sendara-patti, till the Church was 
destroyed by Tipu. The present Church, a handsome building 
of its kind, is dedicated to Notre Dame de la Lalette, and was 
built by the Reverend Fathers J. A. Gandy and P. Leyssedre 
the former of whom became Archbishop of Pondicherry. 

The London Mission started work in Koneri-patti in 1850 
under Mr. Lechler. A Church was erected in 1877 by Mr. Phil- 
lips, which was rebuilt in 1905 by Mr. Dignum ; the church at 
Sendara-patti was rebuilt in 1913 by Reverend R. Robertson. 
oatcb. TidaVM, a Union, lies north of the Sweta-nadi, at the 9th 

mile from Attur on the road to Perambalur (26 miles) at its junction 
with the road from Tammampatti (16 miles). The chief means 
of livelihood is agriculture and grain trade, large quantities of 
^ddy, gingelly and ragi being exported to Perambalur, and also 
into Kallakuriohi Taluk. A few Chola inscriptions have recently 
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been recorded for Tidavnr (See G.E, report, 1914, Nos. 456 to 
464 of 1913). 

Valappadi is a small village situated at the 17th mile from 
Salem on the Attur road, at a point where branch roads lead to 
Belur on the north and Tammampatti on the south. It owes its 
importance solely to its oonvenienee as a half-way halting-place 
for persons travelling between Salem and Attur, and its position 
at the meeting point of all traffic from the valleys of the Sweta- 
nadi and Vasishta-nadi, as well as from the northern portion of 
the Taluk. 

Viragan.'Or, a Union, lies on the north bank of the Sweta-nadi, 
Ilf miles distant from Attur on the Perambalur road. It was the 
Kasha of a Taluk under Bead, forming part of MacLeod’s 
Division, and continued as such till 1803, when the Mitta Settle- 
ment was completed. The manufacture of cloths, kamblis and 
brass vessels is carried on to a limited extent. Coriander and 
paddy are exported to Salem, but the trend of trade is towards 
South Arcot and Trichinopoly. 


CHAP. xy. 

VilAPPAIlI. 


Viraonuar. 
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A 

Abdul Nahi Klian (Nawah of Cuddapah), 
i. 73-4. 

Abhishekam (God’s ablutions), i. 112, 163. 
Abinavam, i. 235, n. 1. 

Abkari (Excise), ii. 72-8. 

Abru% precaior'tu^ ^^Goldsmith’s weight), 
i. 283. 

Ahutilon indieum, for polishing pottery, 
i. 43. 

Accountants, Village, see Karnams. 
Aoharapakkam Chettis, i. 177. 

Achuri/as, founders of Lingavat sect, 

i. 193. 

Aehukffttia, see Pinjaris. 

Achyuta-Raya (Vijayanag’ar), inscriptions 
at Tara-mangalam, i, 66, at Adaman* 
kottai, ii. 197 ; liberal grant of Inams, 

ii. 51 ; Kalrayans, ii. 301. 

Adai Ser (Hindustani 2J seers), i. 283. 
Adaiyaman, title of Chiefs At Tagadur 
(Dhannapuri), ii. 196 ; see Adigaiman. 
Adaiyur Nad, i. 68. 

Adakonda or Adara-konda, ilarkanda- 
nadi valley, i. 12. ; KOlar Gold Fields 
Schist band, i, 27. 

Adaman-kottai, black cotton soil near, 
i. 31 ; cattle fair, i. 280 ; situation, 
i. 296 ; tax on cattle, ii. 66 j described, 

h. 195-7. 

Adda-malai, i. 12. 

Adhiraraja-mandalam, see Kongu country. 
Adi (Tamil Month, July-August), seeds 
time for $ambd paddy, i. 212 ; Adr or 
sada samba, i. 212 n. 3 - dry paddy, 

i. 213 ; plantains, i. 216 ; rapt, i. 218 ; 
castor, i. 224 ; cotton, i. 226 ; harvest 
of perun-karnbu, i. 219 ; gingelly, i. 223 ; 
18th day festival at Hog6na-kal, i. 120, 
n. 2, ii. 206. 

Adi, measure of length, i. 287. 

Adigai, identified with Tiruvadi near 
Cuddalore, i. 60 1. 

Adigaiman of Dharmapuri, i. 58, 60 and 
«. 1 ; ii. 190, 196, 203. 

Adaigara-patti, Mitta, included Cbitteii 
Hills at Permanent Settlement, ii. 43. 
Adx-Kalarn (harvest perquisites), ii. 49. 
Adil Shaha (see Bijapur), i. 66 n. 2 ; 
ii. 168. 

Aditya I (Chola King), i. 53. 

Adtyama^ Tittle of Tagadiir princes, i. 60. 
Adaiyaman Neduman Anji of Tagadur 
(Dharmapuri), i. 46. 

Adkal, height of, i. 11 n. 2. 


Administrative Charges. 

Irrigation, i. 236 ; 

Forest i. 249 ; Postal, i. 301. 
Revenue, ii. 57-60. 

Judicial, Civil, ii. 88-9. 

Judicial, Criminal, ii. 91 ; 
Registration, ii. 90. 

Police, ii. 97 ; 

Local Boards, ii. 101. 

Adultery, punishment for, among Domha- 
ras, i. 199. 

Agama (Saiva and Smarta principles'), 
i. 112 n. 2. 

Agamndaiyans, described, i. 148-9 ; tax 
on, ii. 66. 

Agntns, (Kan), see VannSns, i. 189. 

Agave, see Fourorot/a gxgnntea, 

Agn -gundnm (pit for fire-walking cere- 
mony) ; i. 115. 

Agm-Tculd Kshatriyas, see Pallis. 
Agraharame, tenure, ii. 62; in Salem 
Municipality, ii. 104 ; deserted in 
Dharmapuri Taluk, ii. 191. 

.\grahara Valappadi, ii. 64 n. 1. 
Agricultural, Castes, i. 122, 138 ; season, 

i. 206 ; implements, i. 208-9. 
.Agriculture, i. 206-236 ; economic condi- 
tion, i. 240-7 ; Census statistics, 241 ; 
Kolli-malais, i. 246 ; tax on ii. 66. 

-Ahmadnagar, Nizam Shahs of. i. 66 «. 2 ; 
Hussain Nizam Shahs of, 1.66 «. 9 • 
captured by Shah Jahan, i. 70. ’ 

Aided Schools, i. 323-4. 

Aikondam Kotti-palli, i. 191 «. 3. 
Axnthdmkal (forfeit game), i. 111. 
Binthu-vittu-Nattamailcnrmi, Headman of 
Kammalals. i. 187. 

Ajita Sena, Jain teacher. 

Ajjampatti, i. 13. 

■Ajjana-halli-taraf, depopulation, ii. 192. 
Akalu (Golla sub-caste), i. 172. 
Akasa-Kannigal (Heavenly Jdaidens) 
guardians of tank bunds, i.'l20. 

Akbar Anai, across Pennaivar, ii. 18 n. 1. 
Akkaravaram, Catholic Mission, i. 100. 
Aladi-patti, residence of Pachai ilalaivali 
Nattan, i. 166. 

Alagiri, name of Vishnu, i. 114. 

Ala-mar atiu-leulam Kurubas, i. 170. 
Alambadi (Coimbatore District), breed of 
cattle, i. 34 ; ii. 129 n. 1 ; Poligars, i. 
69; taluk of the Balagbat. i. 88, 264 • 

ii. 14 ». 2, 107, 128. 

Alambadi (TJttankarai Taluk), referred to 
in insoriptionsatTiifa-malai.ii. 230 «. 4. 
Alapuram, i. 120 ?i. 2. 


21 
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Alattar Nad of Munur jVIalaiyalis, i. 154. 

Aldv (oireular pit for fire-walking at 
Muharrain), i. 107. 

Alavai malai, i. 22. 

Alexander, Captain, ii. 120. 

Alexandra Hospital for women (Salem 
City), i. 307 ; ii. 238. 

Aliyalam, anaikat channel, ii. 113; Olai 
Pallis, i. 143, «. 3. i 

Alizarine dyes, i. 283. 

Alld-iicdmi Kovil, see Makhan, i. 105. 

Aloe, cultivation of, i. 233 ; as food during 
famine, i. 304. 

Amada (Tel.) = Coss,*’ measure of dis- 
_tance, i. 287 n 1. 

Amanakku^ see Ricinm commums, i. 224. 

Amdnij direct official management, ii. 73. 

AmSni-TalaT tank (Hosur Taluk) ii. 113, 
166. 

Amara-kundi, described, ii. 259 ; capital of 
Gatti Mudaliyars, i. 67, 69; ii. 266; 
Dfevangas, i. 181 ; shandy, ii. 258. 

Ambair-amman , Kaikolar’s Goddess, i. 181; 
festival at Aragalur, ii. 295. 

Ambalakkarans, i. 151. 

Annhattan (Tamil), see Barber, i. 189. 

Ambur, defence of, by Cap. Calvert, i. 78 ; 
Ankusagiri Poligar takes refuge in, 
ii. 127. I 

Amildars, revenue officers under Read, 
ii. 61. 

Amln-Khan, Governor of Sira (Mysore), 
i. 73. 

Amma-palaiyam, i. « and 18. 

Ammapet (Salem City), i. 104, 266; ii. 
204, 242. 

Ammaya-mMu (Pachai-malais), i. 20. 

Amdghavaisha I (Rashtrakuta), i. 60-2. 

Anaikat (d.tm) private, treatment of 
i. 237. 

Anaippu-duram (furrows^ length),!. 287-8. 

Anaiyampatti (Attur Taluk), Triihvekam 
village, i i. 54, n. 1 ; anaikat, ii. 292 ; 
described, ii. 299. 

Anandur, i. 148 ; ii. 218. 

Anangur, i, 282 ; ii. 272, 

Anantagiri, see Attur, ii. 295. 

Anchakara Vakkiligas, i. 169. 

Anchetti, valley, i. 10; castor, i. 224 ; 
proposed tank near, i. 240 ; Tipu’s road, | 
i. 294 ; Kara* of Alambadi, ii. 14 n. 2, 
107 n. 1 ; Ghat, ii. 108-9. I 

Anohetti-DaTgam, hill fort, i. 9 ; ii. 111,| 
116 ; oocnpied by Makhdum AH, i. 75 ; 
taken by Cornwallis, i. 86 ; occupied by 
Cuppage, i. 88 ; surrender to Major 
GoT^ie’s Brigade, ii. 154. 

Andagalur, ii. 234. 

Ands, Kurnbas, Ravnts, i. 170. 

AndSvana-palli, i. 224. 

Andbra, Vijayanagar viceroyalty, i. 67. 

Andi-appan, demon cult of, i. 164. 

Andi-appanar (Tirupattur), i. 190 n. 3. 

Andi£, Malaiyali pujari, i. 164 ; mendicant 
caste, i. 194. 

Andiyur (Bhavani Taluk), i. 69 ». 2, 

Ane-bidda-halla valley, i. 10. 


Anekal, Poligar reduced by Haidar, > 
seized by Capt. Cosby, i. 80; Harris i* 
h8 ; Taluk, ii. 106 ; cattle trade, ii. 141 ; 
Poligar grants lands to Catholics, ii. 148 
1 . 

Afu-Kdsii, see Elephant pice, i. 293 n. 1. 

Angala-Nachi-amman (deity), ii. 178. 

Angana-malai, see Maharaja-gadai, i. 164 
n. 1 ; ii. 178. 

Angavaitiram (body cloth), i. 109. 

Anglican Church, Hosur, ii. 133 ; Salem ii. 
239 ; Shevaroys ii. 266. 

Angulanij measure of length, i. 287. 

(Tamil month, June-July), seedtime 
for sambd paddy, i. 212 ; dry paddy, i. 
213; kdsi kamhu^ i. 219; red gram, i, 
221 and castor, i. 224. 

Anjur Nad of Malaiyalis, i. 154. 

Ankal-amma (mether goddess), i- 117, 119, 
120 ; patron of Sembadavans, i. 173 ; of 
Ja.nappar8, i. 178. 

Ankusagiii, described, x. 12, 13; ii. 116; 
Capital of Poligar, i. 67 ; Palaiyam ceded 
to the Company in 1799, ii. 107 ; flanks 
the Budi'kota Pass, ii. 108 ; Hill fort, ii 
111, see also Berikai and Sulagiri ; appa- 
nage of Masti Palaiyam and parent 
Palaiyam of Berikai and Sulagiri, ii. 1 24 ; 
acquisition by Maeti Poligar, ii. 126 ; 
siege by Haidar, ii. 127. 

Ankusagiri Kottur (Solagiii), i. 174 n. 4 ; 
ii. 117, 

Ankusa Rayalu, tradition regarding, ii. 
116, 125 and 126. 

Annay Land Measure, i. 288. 

Annadana-patti (Salem City), ii. 106, 241. 

Anna’prdmnam (weaning ceremony), i. 131, 

Annasagaram (Dharmapuri Union), ii. 198, 

200 . 

Anniga (Nolamba King) of Tagadur 
(Dharmapuri), i. 63 n. 3, ii. 202. 

Anona cherimdia, i. 234. 

Anona squamosay i. 234. 

Anophele$, i. 312 ; ii. 133. 

Authi, clan of Vettuvans, i. 162. 

Ants (white), i. 111. 

Anuguli, ii. 114. 

Anwar-ud-din, i. 49 n. 3. 

Aparajita (Ganga Pallava King), i. 48 n. 3, 
52, 53. 

Apples, i. 234. 

Arab Lines (Salem), ii. 241. 

Arachis-hypogaay i. 224. 

Aradhya Brahmans, sub-caste of Lingayats, 
i. 193.1 

Ara Dombaras, i. 198. 

Aragalur, described, ii. 294-5 ; Chola tem- 
ple, i. 113 ; Ambair-amman cult, i. 181 ; 
weaving, i. 263, ii. 294 ; indigo, i. 278. 

Arairnddiy worn by girls, described, i. 109. 

Araiya Nad of KaikOlars, i. 180. 

Aralappa Naidus, Poligars of Alambadi, ii. 
129 n, 1. 

Araleri, i. 80, 82. 

Aranganur, ii. 258. 

I Aranga Ssvagan, attendant of Malaiyali 
deity, i. 163. 

I Aranga-siyan, see Arangattappan. 
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Arangatappan, Malaiyaii deity, i. 163. 
Ara-pavu (Hindustani), = one-eighth, i. 
283. 

Arasampatti, ii. 165. 

Arasanpatti tank (Hosur), ii. 136. 
Arasa-Pallis (Arasa Vanniyars), see Pallis, 
i. Ill, 112-3. 

Arasira mani, i. 33. 

Arasu-kulain Kuruhas, i. 170. 
Aratti-Agraharam, ii. 61 n. 1. 

Arayan, son of Arjuna by a Naga Princess, 

i. 115. 

Arbuthnot, Sir A. J., i. 323, 326 ; ii. 
231. 

Archaean rocks, i. 4, 26. 

Arohakar^ officiating priest of Brahman 
temple, i. 112 n. 2. 

Architecture, Hosur, ii. 133-4 ; Kandani, 

ii. 143 ; Tiitam, ii. 160 ; Dharmapuri, ii. 
199 ; Kari-mangalam, ii. 207 ; Tenkarai- 
kottai, ii. 227-8 ; Ayodhya-patnam, ii. 
235 ; Rasipuram, ii. 236 ; Salem City, ii. 
247 ; Amara-kiindi, ii. 259 ; Mercheri, ii. 
260 ; Nanga-valli, ii. 261-2 ; Tara- 
inangalam, ii. 264 ; TiruchengOdu, ii. 
286-8, Attur, ii. 296 ; Belar, ii. 297. 

Areot, Mughal Province of, formed from 
Carnatic Haidarabad Payinghit, i. 73 ; 
grant of Mallappadi bv Nawab of, ii. 
180. 

Areot, North, criminals from, ii. 94, 96. 
Arcot rupees, i, 291, 293, 

Ardha-Mdniyam, Inara tenure explained, 
ii. 53. 

Ardha-mantapam^ ante-chamber to Temple 
Oella^i. 112-3. 

Ardhanarlsvara temple at Tiruchengodu, 
ii. 285-8. 

Area of District, i. 2. 

Areca-nut, i. 214 ; assessment on, ii. 16, 16, 
24 ; mart for, ii. 140, 302. 

Ari-kulam Kurubas, i. 170. 

Arhnera, Arry-inaira,” harvest perqui- 
sites of village servants, ii. 49. 
Aiisi-palaiyam (Salem City), i. 266, 318 ; 
ii. 240. 

Ariya-Kavundan-N^d (Kalravan Hills), 
i. 18 ; ii. 290. 

Ariya-Kavundan-palaiyam, ii. 234. 
Ariya-Naeh. (mother goddess) worshipped 
by Malaiyalis, i. 164. 

Ar'xyanthxU-vadu (Golla Clan), i. 172. 
Ariyantir, ii. 234. 

Arjuna, see Sw6ta-Vahana, i. 7. 

Army Road, see Budi-kota Pass. 

Arm, British forces at, i. 84. 

AtpWx (Tamil Month, Oetoher-Novemher), 
paddy cultivation in, unlucky, i. 212; 
seed-time for areca-nut, i. 214 ; perun- 
kamhu^ i. 219 ; cholam, i. 220. 

Arrack, offered to Ankal-amman, i. 119; 

administration of, revenue, ii. 72-4. 
Arson by Koravtis, ii. 94. 

Artizans, castes of, i. 186. 

Arteearpui integrxfcliu, i. 234. 
Arumaikkaran, Arumaikkari, i. 146-6. 
Aru-mdsa-kadan-kdrarSy “ Six-months’-ere- 
dit” Labbais, i. 280. 


Arumiu-kattXf defined, i. 139 n. 1. 

Arunesvara (Name of Siva), i. 113. 

Aranuttu-malai, i. 8 ; described, i. 17 ; re- 
venue settlement of, ii. 44 and 46. 

ArupathU‘Katchi, a faction of Yalluvans, 

i. 202 n. 4. 

Arur, see HarCir, ii. 220. 

Aruvathdmpadi (sixtieth-step) oath-taking 
at Tiruchengodu, i. 129 ; ii. 286 ; at 
Sankaridrug, ii. 279. 

Aruvelu Brahmans, i. 138. 

Aryanatha Minister at Madura, i. 68. 

^ryan culture, i. 112, 130. 

As^ Khan, Governor of Baramahal under 
Cuddapah i. 74. 

Asnnu-tdle-masu (Tel.), levelling (agricultu- 
ral) instrument, i. 208. 

Ash, Lieut. William, tomb of, at Sankari- 
drug, ii. 277. 

Ashrtfji Sultani^ Tipu’s Mohur, i. 291. 

Ashta-dik-Fdlakas (Guardian of the Eight 
Cardinal Points), i. 113. 

Ashtdksharxiy section of Satanis, i. 196. 

Ashur-khdna, see Makhan, i. 106. 

Asoka (Mauryan Emperor), i. 45, (see also 
Inscriptions). 

Assessment, see Revenue Settlement. 

Atkinson Tope, at Uttankarai, ii. 231. 

Attarani, Karai of Alambadi, ii. 14«. 2; 

ii. 107 «. 1. 

Attayampatti, described, ii. 236 ; weaving 
centre, i. 263 ; duppaita, i. 264 ; Sani- 
tary Association, ii. 104 ; market, ii. 
234. 

Atti Nad, Pacbai-malais, i. 164. 

Attinattam, i. 10. 

u4^^i-tiee and Golla clan, i. 172. 

Atttir, described, ii. 296 ; rainfall, i. 23 ; 
Gatti Mudaliyar’s fort, i. 69 ; the 
“Auraohee”, i. 72; surrender to Col. 
Wood, i. 80 ; Capt. Campbell at, i. 87 ; 
garrison , i . 88-89 ; settlement and Piii juris , 
i. 104 n. 3; Ankal-amman festival, i. 
120; Brahman settlement, i. 137 n. 1; 
centre of weaving, i. 263 ; indigo factory, 
i. 278 ; bridge, i. 291 ; proposed railway, 
i. 301 ; Hospital, 1. 317 ; ^hools, i. 324, 
328 ; Courts, ii. 91 ; XJiiiori, ii. 103 ; 
KamUiSy mats and tanning, ii. 294 ; 
weaving, ii. 294. 

Attur-Ghat, i. 15. 

Attur-Nad Koravas, sub-caste of Kavalkara 
Koravas, i. 197 ; method of house-break- 
ing, ii. 95. 

Attur Taluk, described, ii. 290-3; highest 
rainfall, i. 23 ; basic dykes, i. 28 ; famine 
proof, i. 91 ; best watered, i. 206 ; tobacco 
industry, pot-stone vessels, i.- 278 ; 
cyclone of 1880, i. 309 ; mittas in, revert 
to Government, ii. 18. 

Augustus, coins of, i. 46. 

Aumont, Monsieur, i. 78. 

“ Aura,” people of, i. 72 ; ii. 204 and 213. 

“ Auraehee ”, i. 72. 

Aurangzib, i. 71. 

Australian Auxiliary Society to London 
Mi^on, 1. 102. 

Avadana-palU, Ghouse Saib tank, i. 239. 
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Ayalur, i. 18. 

Avani (Tamil Month, August-September), 

Ok harvest of Mr paddy, i. 212 n, 3,gmgeUy, 
i. 223 ; seed-time for second crop samha 
paddy, i. 2l2 n. 3 ; castor, i. 221 ; trans- ' 
'•* plantation of i. 218. 

Ararat, see DoUohos lahlab, i. 207 and 222. 
Avdram, shrub, see Cassia Aurieulata, i. 
111 . 

Avenues, i. 294, 298 ; revenue from, ii. 
102; remains of fine, near Anchetti, ii. 
110 . 

Aviri, see indigo. 

Avul (pounded rice), i. 213. 

Avvaiyar, Tamil poetess, i. 19 «. 1, 46 and 
149 ; legendary connection with Talai- 
vasaland Kalrayans, ii. 201, 303. 
Avvaiyar-Malai (Kalrayans), i. 19 ; ii. 303. 
Ayakat, area under irrigation, i. 235-7. 
Ayil-patti Ghat, i. 19, 21 ; ii. 232, 290, 
291. 

Ay'xlxmr, term applied to lands assessed 
subseq^uent to ihe painiash, ii. 28. 

Ayilwdr Indms, ii. 64, 118, 

Ayiravela Ayirur, battle, i. 60. 

Ayodhya (Oudh), Komatis and Nagarattu 
Chettis traditional migration from, i. 
175-6. 

Ayodhya -patnam, ii. 234, 235. 

A.yudha-pujd, imitated by Piujari Muham- 
madans, i. 104. 

Ayya, caste title of Satilnis, i. 195. 
Ayyam-palaiyam, i. 145. 

Ayyanar, sou of Siva by Mohini, i. 117, 
163. 

Ayyangar, Brahmans at Denkani-kota, ii. 
129. 

Ayyappa (Nolamba King), i. 53 n. 3. 
Ayyappa-aeva (Kolamba), inscription at 
Virupdkshipuram, ii. 202. 

Ayyur, i. 11. 

B 

Badami, see Chalukyas, i. 47, 49. 
Baddira-halli, i. 239. 

Bade-talav, Irrigation Project, i. 240. 
Bagalur, descried, ii. 117 ; feudatory to 
Vijayanagar, i. 67 ; disaster to Col. 
Wood, i. 82 ; and ii. 120 ; duppatth, i. 
264 ; bridge, i. 299. 

Bagalur-palaiyam, cession, i. 88 ; a military 
fief, i. 190; ii. 108; history, ii. 118-23, } 
ef. i. 80, ii. 134. 

Baghayat, “ garden lands ii. 10, 24, 28 
and 31 . 

Baginad “ Seventy ”, i. 66 n. 2. 

Bahadur i pagodas, of Haidar, i. 291, 293. 
Bahmani, Sultans of Gulbarga, i. 64. 66. 
Bai!lie-ki-paltan (64th Pioneers) under 
Captain Taring at Pennagaram, i. 87 
n. 2. 

Ba'tlu {Maidan) Oddars, see Mannu Oddars 
i. 188 ». 2. ' 

Baiiagi, i. 194. | 

Baira-nattam, i. 16 ; ii. 218. ' 

Baira-Nayakkam patti, i. 18. | 

Barai-sandiram, ii. 119, | 


Bairu-Karomas, i. 167. 

Baji Rao, Peshwa, grant of inams, ii. 61. 
Bakir Sahib, raids Baramahal, i. 86 ; ii. 176. 
(Muhammadan festival), i. 104-5. 

' Balaghat (plateau portion of Salem Dis- 
trict), described ; i. 2 ; ef. ii. 106 ; added 
to Aroot, ii. 13 ; excluded from Perma- 
nent Settlement, retransferred to Salem ; 
settlement of, ii. 14. 

Balaghat, a Mughal Province, i. 70. 

Balaji Rao, Peshwa, grants of inams, ii. 
51. 

Balakonda-Raya-durgam . described, ii . 

123 ; ef. 107 and 111 ; height, i. 12. 
Balamadies (Shevaroys), i. 15. 

Baleguli, ii. 166. 

Balehonnur (Mysore), Matam of Lingayats, 
1.193. 

Balija, account of, i. 178-9 ; Dssayi Chetti, 
i. 127 ; caste control, i. 128 ; number of, 
i. 174 ; enjoy utnbilikai inams, i. 190; 
settlements mark Vijayanagar rule, i. 
190 ; Lingayats call themselves, i. 192 ; 
Satanis act as Turdhits to, i. 195. 

Baling, cows used for i. 34 ; statistics of, 
i. 237. 

Bali'pitnm, alter of sacrifice^ i. 113. 

Balia (Tel.) grain measure, i. 286. 

Ballnh, land measure, i. 288. 

Ballala II (Hoysala), i. 61. 

Ballala III, establishes Capital at Tonnur, 
i. 64 1 ; reunion of Hoysala Empire, 

i. 63 ; grants made by, recorded at 
Kundani. ii. 146-7. 

Ballala Raya, title, according to Buchanan, 
of Denkani-kota Poligar, ii. 125, 130. 
Ballala Rayan, Vamsam of Kurubas, i. 170. 
Balla-palli (Hosur Taluk), Matam of Linga- 
yats, i. 194 ; market, ii. 116, 130. 
Baltimorite, i. 29. 

Bamboo, growth and export, i. 20, 249, 
264, 282. 

Bamlusa arxindxnacea, i. 264. 

Banapuram (“arrow-town”), legend of, 

ii. 235, 7t, 2. 

Banas, i. 49 m. 3 ; defeated by Mahfindra, 
the Nolamba King, i. 53 ; destroyed by 
Parantaka 1 (Chola), i. 54 ; connection 
with Kaya-kota, ii. 181, 186 ; driven out 
of Baramahal, ii. 201. See also Inscrip- 
tions (Banas). 

Banavase “ Twelve Thousand,” i. 66 ?i, 3 
j and 4. 

Banbury, Mr. G. (Settlement proposals), 
ii. 32, 34. 

Banda, i. 194. 

Bandelkhand Gneiss, i. 26. 

Bandi (cart), term applied to Koravas, i. 
197 ; to Kallu Oddais, i. 187 ; to Vak- 
kiligas, i. 168 n.l. 

Bandi Betaru, caste god of Vakkiligas, i. 
168. 

Bangalore, Roman coins i. 46 ; taken by 
; Bijapur, i. 70 ; Sbahji, i. 71 ; seized 
: by ^sim Khan and sold to Mysore, i. 

I 72 ; stormed by Lord Cornwaflis, i. 86. 

1 Bang^ru-vadu (gold), Golla clan, i. 172. 

I Bangles, tax on making potash for, ii. 66. 
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Bank, Urban, i. 217 ; Weavers’, in Tara- 
mangalam, ii. 263. 

Banyan, see Ficus indiea. 

Bdram, weight, i. 277, 283, 281. 

Baramahal, described, i. 2, 3 «. 2; 
Durgams, i. 13 ; trap dykes, i. 28 ; 
ferns, i. 31 ; history of, i. 11 ; Banas, i. 
19 ; Noiambas, i. 63 ; Bijapur, i. 70 ; 
Shahji, i. 71 ; Kantirava Narasa Baja, 

i. 71 ; chikka Deva Raja, i. 72; under 
Marathas, i. 72 ; granted as a Jaghir by 
Znlfikar Khan tv . bdu] Nabi-Khan, i. 
73 «. 3 ; conquest by Haidar, i. 71-5 ; 
ceded to Haidar by iVIarathas. i. 75 ; 
occupied by English, i. 76 ; Tipu’s inva- 
sions, i. 81 ; Read’s three Divisions, ii. 

3 ; added to North Aieot, ii. 13 ; Per- 
manent Settlement, ii. 13 ; retransfer- 
red to Salem, ii. 11 ; IVIitta System, ii. 
17 «. 1 ; Krishnagiri 'I’aluk, ii. 161. 

Barbecue, platform on which coffee is 
dried, i. 231. 

Barbers, account of, i. 189-90 ; purdhits of 
Nattans, i. 115-6 ; Paraiyans employ 
separate caste of, i. 202 ; tax on, ii. 67. 
Baigur, neolithic implements, i. 12 ; 
Lutheran Jlissioii, i. 103 ; custard 
apples, i. 282 ; bridge, i. 298 ; market, 

ii. 165. 

Bargrrr River, confluence with Pambar, r. 

9 ; head- waters of, i. 12 ; takes rise in 
valleys east of Jlaharaja-gadai hill, i. 13; 
drains eastern Krishnagiri Taluk, ii. 162. 
Band Shahs, see Btdar, i. 66 «. 2. 

Bari-kiidii (prisoner’s base), i. 111. 

Barradas, account of JagadSva Raya by, ii. 
168. 

Barter, at weekly markets, i. 281-2. 

Bartrr, ferns, i. 31 ; fishery, i. 39 ; tanks, 

i. 237-8. 

Bartrr Project, irrigation, i. 9, 237-8 ; ii. 
163-1. 

Basalat Jang (Nizam’s brother), i. 75. 

Basavti (Bull), i. 117. 

Basava (Lingayat saint), i. 117. 

Basava (Bijjala’s Minister), i. 192. 

Basavi (dancing girl), i. 138, 170, 201. 
Basiri-kularn Ktrrubas, i. 170. 

Basket-making (bamboo), i. 276-7 ; ii. 11 1, 

110 . 

Bastala-palli, see Ankusagiri-Kottnr, ii. 
117. 

Bati-madirgn (Berikai-palaiyarn), i. 171 //. 

1 . 

Batra Inftm (village bard), ii. 51. 

Bayil Nad (Kolli-malaisl, described,!. 20, 
161. 

Beale, Captain Anthonv, buried at Attiir, 

ii. 296. 

Bears, i. 36, | 

Bears’ Hill, Shevaroys, ii. 255. 

Beohrdk (unirrhabited). ii. 212. 

Bedtt (2 annas), i. 293. 

Bedas, see Vedars, i. 171. 

Bednrrr (see Ikkeri), tshimoga District, ’ 
Mysore, mintage at, i. 291. , 

Belalla Raya (See Ballala Raya). 
Bellara-palli, ii. 165. 


I Beltrr (Attur), described, ii. 297 ; coek- 
fighting, i. Ill ; cholera, i. 313 ; 
market and mat-making, ii. 291. 

Beltrr (Paehai-malais), see Veltrr, 20. 

Beltlr (Hassan District, Alysore), first 
capital of Hoysala Ballalas, i. 58. 

Belvola “ Three Hundred,” i. 55 n. 2. 

Benares (Kasi), Mutam of Lingayats, i, 
193. 

Bengal, Sepoys and artillery, garrisorr 
Hosur, ii. 138. 

Bengal-gram, see Ctcer anetinum, i. 222. 

Bennattam, deserted village near Alela- 
giri Port, ii. 129. 

Beimet, Air., of London Alissiori, i. 100. 

Beral-Koduva Vakkilrgas, i. 167 ti. 5. 

Beri-Chettis, account of, i. 176 ; cf. 
also i. 126, 172 «. 

Berikai, described, ii. 121 ; Pinjaris, i, 
101 ; (Alati Poligar), i, 190 ; Domba- 
tas, i. 199 ; mulberry, i. 231 n. 1 ; 
felt namdas, i. 261. Sanitary associa- 
tion, ii. 101. 

Berikai-Palaiyam, cession, i. 88 ; char- 
coal burnt in, i. 276 ; a border 
chieftaincy, ii. 108 ; history of, ii. 
121-8. (i5ee also Ankusagiri.)’ 

Beri-Nagarattus, i. 176 n. 1. 

Beryl, trade with Rome in, i. 15. 

Beseht, P’ather, r. 96 ; ii. 118. 

Bestas, references to, i. 172 «. 1 ; t'w- 
hthkai Inams, i. 190. 

Betel, cultivation, i. 215 ; Lakshmi, i. 
129 ; Sankaridrug, i. 282 ; Kela-rnan- 
galam, ii. 110 ; Kaveri-patnarn, ii. 171 ; 
Pennagaram Division, ii. 195. 

Bctraya, name of Vishnu, i. Ill ; 
popular as personal name near Deri- 
katri-kota, ii. 130. 

Betrayaswami, Vishnu teiuple at Deii- 
kani-kota, ii. 130. 

Betrothal ceremonies, i. 132-3. 

Betta-AIugalalam, i, 11 ; ii. 128. 

Bevan, Alajor H., i. 35 71. 2 ; ii. 177, 182, 
186-7, 251. 

Bevu nattam, ii. 155. 

Bhadra-Kali (mother godtless), i, 117, 
119 ; temple at MgchOii, li. 260. 

Bhang, ii. 79. 

Bhmhvfga (wedding chapleta), i. ISR, 

BhaskaracharyAe, Brahman Giiiiis of 
Kdmatis, i. 175. 

Bhasmasura (Demon), legend of, i. 168. 

Bhottavarti Inaras, ii. 54. 

Bhavani worshipped by Maiathas, i. 191. 

BhaTani Kishi, patron deity of bales, i. 
182. 

Bhayani Kiver, i. 6. 

Bhiilaraa (Yadara). i. 61. 

BhfitnmSy see Demons. 

Bhti Vaisyas, i. 177. 

Ridar, .Baiid Shahs of, i. 66 ti. 2 ; Kasim 
Band Shah of, i. 66 ji. 9. 

Bidaru, wandering Oddais, i. 187. 

Bijapm. Adil Shahs of, i. 66;*. 2 ; Ali 
Adil Shah, i. 66 n 9 ; invasions of 
Aljbore, i. 68 , peace with Alughals, i. 70 ; 
interyention in Cainatic at Tirumala 
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Nayaka’s leq^uest, i. 70 ; conquest by 
Mughals, i. 72 ; Shahji, Governor of 
Kolar under, 1639, ii. 126 ; capture of 
Dharmapuri, ii. 201 ; loss of Pennagaram 
and Tenkarai-kottai to Kantlrava 
Narasa Baja, ii. 210 and 228. 

Bijjala (Kalaehuiya King) and the Linga- 
yats, i. 117 and 192. 

Bijjala-Eayan-Vamsaiu of Kurubas, i. 170. 

Bikkampalli, ii. 188-9. 

BikkanahaUi, “nudity eharm,” i. 121. 

Biligundlu, i. 36 ; ii. 110 and 129. 

Biliyanur, i. 168 «. 1. 

Billai, elan of Vettuvans, i. 152. 

B'tnda kareh, harvest perquisite, ii. 49. 

Bira DSvar, Kuruba festival of, i. 171. 

Biiar, Imad Shahs of, i. 66 «. 2. 

Birds, as food, i. 110. 

Bison, i. 36. 

Bitti-Deva, see Vishnu-vardhana. 

Biyanur-malai, i. 13. 

Blaokgram, see Bhaseolus radiatus^ i. 207 
and 222. 

“ Black Priests,” see Goanese Missiona- 
ries, i. 98. 

Blacksmith, ii. 66, 98 and 109. 

Blanfill (Shevaroys), i. 16. 

Bleaehing-green, at Salem under Company, 

i. 262. 

Boda-malais, i. 7 ; height, i. 14 «. 1 ; des- 
cribed,!. 20 ; settlement, ii. 44, 46 and 232. 

Boggulu-konda, i. 13. 

Bokkasa, or Bokkusa, Golla sub-caste, i. 
171. 

Bole-Timmaiiya-durgam, i. 12 ; ii. 162 and 
165 and «. 1. 

Bombay salt, i. 281 ; ii. 116 ; purchase of 
Remounts at, ii. 149. 

Bommanda-halli, inscription of, mentions 
Kundani, ii. 147. 

Bomma-samudram, ii. 194. 

Bommidi, i. 282 ; ii. 218 and 219. 

Bondilis (Maratha Caste), i. 191 ». 2. 

Bonnand, Monseigneur, ii. 197. 

Bonthal-betta, i. 14. 

Border chieftaincies, surviving, ii. 108. 

Boyas, see Vedars, i. 173 ; cf. ii. 129 n. 1. 

Boyi, i. 174 ». 1. 

Brahmddayam iuams, ii. 62 n. 1. 

Brahmans, dress of widows, i. 109 ; 
tirtam from arehakar^ i. 112 n. 2 ; wor- 
ship Demons, i. 121 ; divisions, i. 122 ; 
Bight and Left Hand factions, i. 125 n. 
1 ; as BarohiU, i. 128 ; oaths, i. 129 ; 
account of, i, 136-8 ; Kammalars repudi- 
ate ; i. 186 ; Talluvans respected by, i. 
202 ; art of writing monopoly of, under 
Mysore rule, i. 321 ; cf. i. 137 ; Sukha- 
fati remissions, ii. 66 ; at Sankaridrng, 
ii 66 «. 1 ; in the Police, ii. 97 ; at 
Kela-mai^lam Jlbis, ii. 140 ; in Tali, 

ii. 169 ; V iyapaii, followers of Jagadeva 
Saya, ii. 167 ; at Pspparapatti, ii. 209 ; 
in Nangavalli, u. 261 ; at Sankaridrug, 
ii. 281 ; Ettappftr, ii. 299. 

Brahmanic culls, i. 112. 

Brahmayyagari, Madam of Kammalars, i. 


Branding of infants, i. 132. 

Brandreth, Major, tomb of, ii. 148. 

Brass wmik, i. 276, 282, 283 ; ii. 234 and 
268. 

Brattis, cakes of cowdung used as fuel, i. 
209. 

Brett, Mr., Collector, ii. 28 ; opposes settle- 
ment, ii. 33 ; Turam Kammi, ii. 66 ; 
Hosur Bungalow, ii. 136 ; Salem Town 
Hall, ii. 238 ; “ Pair Lawns,” Tereand, 
ii. 254. 

Bride-Price, i. 133. 

Bridges, i. 294, 298-9, 309 ; ii. 274. 
Bridle-paths, i. 297. 

Brinjaris, see Lambadis. 

Britto, Father John de, i. 96. 
Buddi-Reddi-patti, i. 183 ; ii. 218 ; descri- 
bed, ii. 219-20. 

Budi-kota Pass (jDandu Oni or Army Road), 
i. 12, 62, 80, 294 ; ii, 108. 

Brrdimntlu, ii. 143. 

Budugrrru, ii. 202. 

Buffalo, sacrifice of, to Bhadra-kali, i. 119 ; 
to Selli-amman ; i. 120 ; to Mariamman, 

i. 204 ; to Ambairamman at Aragalur, 

ii. 296. 

Bukka I (Vijayanagar), i. 64. 

Bukka II, i. 64’ ; Inscriptions of, at Tirtam, 
ii. 160. 

Bullock-tax, ii. 66. 

Bull Temples (LingSyats), i. 117. 

Bum, Mr. J. G., ii. 39. 

Bustards, i. 38. 

Butter fruit, see Fersea imlgarts, i. 234. 
Birtuga I (Western Ganga King), i. 63-4. 
Butuga, II, i. 66. 

Buwa, “ Ceremonial common meal at 
weddings (Madiga), i. 204. 

C 

Caguti, Catholic Mission Station (Hosnr 
Taluk), i. 96-7. 

Cairns, i. 43. 

Cajanus indiom (Dhall), i. 207, 221 ; u- 
165. 

Calaimuttoor, see Mattflr, i. 78 ». 1. 
Calcareous, tufa, i. 30 ; soils, i. 30 n. 3. 
Calcite, associated with igneous quarts, i. 
30. 

Calico printers, tax on, ii. 67. 

Caligula, coins of, i. 46. 

Calotropit gigantea, i. 223. 

Campbell, Captain, Commandant at Attfir, 

i. 87 ; ii. 297. 

Campbell Donald ocoupies Vcnkatagiri- 
kota, Alnlbagal and Kolar, i. 80 ; enters 
HosOr, ii. 138. 

Cane jaggery, i. 278. 

Capinagati, Catholic Alission Station, m 
Hosnr Taluk, i. 96-7. 

Capuchins, i. 96. 

Car Town, Old Peta, Denkani-kota, ii. 129 ; 

Hosar, ii. 133. 

Carica papaya, i. 234. 

Carnatic Provinces under Mnghals, i. 72. 
Carpenter, Charles, Commercial Resident, 
i. 262 ; ii. 243-4, 261. 
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Carpenters, tax on, ii. 67. 

Carpets, cotton, manufacture of, i. 266. 
Cassia auriculata {dtdram)^ i. 204, 264 ; ii. 
124, 

Cassia fistula (Jconnai), i. 264 ; ii. 124. 
Castes, Right and Left Hand, i. 326 ; 
administration, i. 127-8 ; pollution, i. 
127-8, 130 «. 2; survey of, i. 136-204; 
criminal, ii. 92-3. 

Castilloa Rubber, i. 231-2. 

Castor, see Risinus Communis, 

Cat, i. 36. 

Cat fish, as food, i. 110 n. 3. 

Cathcart, Mr., (Sub-Collector), i. 304 n, 2. 
Catholic Missions, Dioeesses-Pondieherry, 
Mysore and Kumbakonam, i. 117 ; 
among Malaimans, i. 149; education,!. 
325 ; Matagonda-palli, ii. 147 ; Kovilur, 
ii. 197; KalkavSri, ii. 236; Salem, ii. 
241 ; Shevaroys, ii. 256 ; Setti-patti, ii. 
263 ; Vellandi^valasai, ii. 274 ; Attur, ii. 
296 ; Sendara-patti, ii. 303 ; Koneripatti, 
ii. 303-4. 

Cattle, breeds of, i. 34 ; buying and selling, 

i. 129; trade in hands of Janappars, i- 
178 ; penning for manure, i. 209 ; ragi 
straw as fodder, i. 218 ; black cholam as 
fodder, i. 220 ; breeding areas, i. 269-60, 
sale of calves, i. 280 ; famines of 1833 
and 1866, i. 304-6 ; cyclone of 1872-4, i. 
309 ; theft of, ii. 92 ; Biligundiu, ii. 
128 ; trade in Hosur taluk, ii. 116 ; at 
Kela^mangalam, ii. 141 ; at Tlitam, ii. 
161 ; at Pochampalli, ii. 166 ; at Sheva- 
pet and Attayampatti, ii. 234 ; in Chinna 
Tirupati (Enadi), ii. 268 ; at M^heri, ii. 
260. 

Causeways in country round Anchetti 
Pass, ii. 109. 

Cauvery Peak, (Shevaroys), i. 16 ; ii. 256. 
Caves, near Gammalapuram, ii. 131. 
Caumey, see Kdni, i. 288. 

Ceara Rubber, i. 231. 

Cemetery, at Mattigiri, ii. 148 ; Krishna- 
giri, ii. 172; Raya-kota, ii. 183; Salem, 

ii. 260 ; Yercaud, ii. 256 ; Sankaridrug, 
ii. 277. See also Tombs. 

Ceylon, subdued by Rajaraja I, i. 66; 

method of coffee cultivation, i. 228. 
Chakrapdra (Tel.), see Weeder (hand). 
Chalcedony, i. 29. 

Chalk Hills, Geology of, i. 26 n. 3, 28 ; 
Chromite, i. 33. 

Chalukyas, i. 47 ; Eastern, i. 47 w. 1, 62 ; 
Badami, i. 60 ; Kalyani, i. 66, 61 ; coins 
of, i. 290. 

Chalyhite, i. 32. 

Chama Raja of Mysore, i. 68-9. 

Chamier, C. F., tomb of, at Yercaud, ii. 
256. 

Ghamundaraya, Jain Minister of Marasimba 
(Talakad Ganga), i. 58 m. 12. 

Chamundi, mother goddess, i. 117-20. 
Chandlsvari, patron deity of Pcvangas, i. 
181. 

Chandiyanna, Jain, builds Basti at Dhar- 
mapuri, ii. 202. 

Chandragiri, i. 67, 70 ; ii. 168. 


Chandrambudi tank (Hosur), ii. 113, 137. 
Chandra-Sankar, see Chender-Senker,” 

i. 71, ii. 138. 

Chank Shell, gives name to clan of Kuru- 
bas, i. 170. 7'urhinella pyrum. 

Charcoal, i. 273, 276, 282 ; ii. 114, 124. 
Charica (hand-gin), described, i. 264. 
Chamockite Series, i-5, 27-8, 204. 

Chdtla Buvvamu vdllu (Sub-Caste of Madi- 
gasj, i. 204. 

Chattak (fliiidustani), one-sixteenth, i. 283. 
Chattram^ rest-house for travellers, e.g., 
Tirta-malai, ii. 229 ; Talai-vasal, ii. 
303. 

Chatuiakshaii, section of Satanis, i. 196. 
Chauk (Muharram rendezvous), i. 106. 
ChauktSy toll-houses, ii. 68. 

Chaulitm (tonsure ceremony), i. 131. 
Chellappanbetta, i. 10. 

Chendaraya, name of Vishnu, i. 114, see 
Chendraya-durgam. 

“ Chender-Senker (Chandra-Sankar), i. 
71, ii. 138. 

Chendiaya-durgam, i. 86, 87, «. 2 ; ii. 170. 
Chengam, inscriptions at, i. 60; battle 
between Col. Smith and Haidar Ali, i. 
77. 

Chengam Pass, i. 9, 13; ii. 226; trade 
through, stopped by rubbers, ii. 81. 
Chennagiii, a Taluk ICasha under Read, ii. 
235. 

Chennama Naik (Nayaka), Poligftr of 
Salem andTenkaral-kOttai, i. 69 ; ii. 260, 
302. . 

Chennama-samudram, ii. 54 n. 1. 
Cbennapatna, Jaghir of JagadOva R^ya, i. 
68 ; ii. 169, 170. 

Chennappa Ndyaka, Poligar of Salem, ii, 
227-8. 

Chenna-sandiram, ii. 119. 

Cheras, 1. 46, 150 ; ii, 201. 

Cherry, ripe coffee fruit, i. 231 n. 1. 

caste officers, i. 127, 174-6 ; courts, 

ii. 83 ; trading castes, i. 174. 
Chevulu-kuttedi (ear-boring ceremonies) , 

i. 31. 

Chrkka-hetta, i. 10. 

Cbikka Deva Raja, (Mysore), i. 71-2 ; mas- 
ter of Salem Ilistiict ; reconquers Bara- 
mahal, i. 72 ; constructs Dodda BfilOr 
anaikat, ii. 142 ; takes Dharmapuri, 
Manukonda-palli, ii. 204, 213; captures 
Omalur, ii. 263 ; annexuzes Sankaridrug, 

ii. 281 ; owns Attur, ii. 297. 

Chikkamma (mother goddess), at Bikkana- 

balU, i. 121. 

Chrkkanna-halJi, church destroyed by Tipu, 
i. 97. 

Cbikka Virabhadra Nayaka, ii. 147. 

Chlla Naik (Nayaka), Poligar, ii. 13 ; 
depredations of, ii. 81 ; robber of Uttan- 
karai Taluk, ii. 216 ; traditional connex- 
ion of, with Tenkarai-kottai, ii. 227-8; 
inscription and account of, ii. 230-1 ; 
associated with Salem Chieftaincy, ii. 
260 ; traditional connexion with Kalra- 
yans, ii. 300. 

Chillies, i. 226 ; ii. 196. 
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Chtnna Duddu (coin, 3 pies), i. 293. I 

Chinna-Gumpu Reddib, i. 16H. j 

Chinna-Gurukkalpatti, ii. 266. ■ 

Chinna-Kalrayans, i. 18. 

Chinna-Kftmakshi-patti, ii. 218. ! 

Chtnna Ndttdn (caste officer), i. 140. 

Chtnna Vanam (2 annas), i. 293. 

Chinna Badana-palli, ii. 116. 

Chinna-Salem , i. 301. 

Chinna-Soragai, ii. 258, 266. 

Chinna-Tirapati (Enadi), ii. 268. 
Cliinnaraa-samudraiu, see Cheniiaiiia- 
samudram. 

Chinnannan, legend of iMalaiyalis, i. 162-3. 
Chinnar, see Sanat-kumara-nadi ; alterna- 
tive name of Swarna-miikhi River, i 
Hosur, ii. 137. I 

Chinnar bridge, ii. 114. 

Chintdl scale, i. 284. 

Chintalpadi, ii. 218. 

CTiirimoya, see Antjna chertmtlia^ i. 234. 
Chisholm, K.S,, ii. 239. 

Chitaldrug (Mysore State), ^Muragi 
Matam of Lingayats, i. 194. 

Chitramaya (leader of Drainila Princes), i. 
47. 

Chitteri Hills, described, i. 17 \ Geology, i. 

5 ; JMalaiyali Guru, i. 16 «. 1, 66 ; bears, I 
i. 36 ; settlement, ii. 43-6 ; wheat, ii. I 

66. j 

Chittiliugi, i. 18. ' 

Chittrai ('ramil month, Apiil-.May), seed- 
time for kdr 01 kuruvm paddy, i. 122 «. 

3 J dry paddy, i. 213 ; plantains, i. 216 ; 
perun-kamhit , i. 219; gingelly, i. 223 ; 
harvest of eholam^ i. 220 ; mango, i. , 
236. ! 

Chittrai-chavadi (Salem), ii. 240. ! 

Chitvel (Cuddapah), seat of Dombaia Guru, I 

i. 199. I 

Chlorite Schist, i. 31. i 

Chokka-betta peak, i. 11. { 

Chokka Gauda, Masti Foligar, acquires i 

Ankasagiri, ii. 116. < 

Chokka Gaada II of Masti, ii. 126. 

Chokkan Qaudii IV of Ankusagiri, taken ! 

prisoner by Haidar, ii. 127. I 

Chokka Gaadu, limoudi, loses part of his | 
possessions, ii. 168. | 

Chokka Qandn, Kempa, reputed grantee of i 
Solagiri Palaiyam, ii. 158. 

Chokka Gaudu VI, Bamanatfaa, of Sula- 
giri, ii. 169. 

Chokka Gaudu, Rana, of Siilagiri, ii. 168- 

Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, i. 71. 
Chokkanathlsvara, name of Siva, i. 113. 
Chokkanayan, name found in inscriptions 
and traditionally connected with Poliears ; 
of Masti, ii. 126 n. 2. ) 

Chdlam, see Sorghum tulgare, i, 220-1. \ 

Choliw, territory of, i. 44-6 ; title of, i. 48; 1 
expansion cheok^ by Eashtrakutas, i. ; 
60 ; se^nd expansion of, i. 63 ; supre- 
in^y. i. 66-8 ; decline, i. 68 ; connexion 
with Ha^^-kota, ii. 182 j with Xagadiir, 

ii. 203; inscriptions at Adaman-kOttsi, 
ii. 196 ; at Mailaporam, ii. 209 ; in Kam* 


baya-nallur, ii. 226 ; at Tirta-malai, i. 
230 ; in Salem temple, ii. 247. 

Chola, Kammalars, sub-caste, i. 186 n. 2. 
Chola-Kerala-Mandalam (see Kongo couti- 
try), i. 57. 

Chola-Mandalam, extent of, i. 67. 
Chola-Pandyas, origin ot, i. 59. 

Cholera, i. 303, 313-14 ; ii. 98 and 237. 
Christians, account of, i. 93-103 ; literacy, 
i. 321 ; at Biligundln, ii. 128 ; at Mata- 
gonda-palli, ii. 148. 

Chromite, i. 33. 

Chucklers, account ol, i. 203, cf. also 
i. 125, 189, 201-203 ; ii. 109, 209. 
Chudanathfesvara, name of Siva, i. 113; 
family god of Bagaliir Poligais, ii. 118, 
temple in Hosur, ii. 133-4, 138. 

Chudappa Poligar of Bagaliir, ii. 121. 
Chudavadi, old Feta of Hosui, ii. 131. 
Chuppa (stamp duty levied on weaveis), i. 
260. 

Ctcer aruUnnum, i. 222. 

Glandius, coins of, i. 46. 

Clans (Law of Exogamy), i. 123 ; of 
Malaiyalis, i. 163 ; Kurubas, i. 170 ; 
Komatis, i. 176 n, 2 ; Uppiliyans, i. 184 ; 
Medaras, i. 185. 

Clark, A, tomb of, in Salem, ii. 261. 
Climate and health, i. 311. 

Clive, Lord, redistribution of troops bv, in 
1799, i. 88 ; ii. 176, 186. 

Clock, see Ktnnt. i. 289. 

Clogstouii, Mr. 11. E., Deputy Diiectoi ot 
Settlement, ii. 32, 36. 

Cloth, trade in, 1. 280 ; ii. 115, 234, 259. 
Cloth-printing, i. 270. 

Cockbuin, David, Collectoi, ii. 13,15,60, 
51, 63. 

Gockburn, M. 1)., Collectoi, i. 100 and 322 ; 
cf. 1 . 227 ; ii. 14. 21, 23, 60,51, 126, 132, 
253,301. 

Cock-fighting, i. 111. 

Coco-nut, cultivation, i. 214 ; oil, i. 271 ; 
special assessment, ii. 16 ; Mr. Orr’s 
treatment, ii. 24 ; tapped for toddy, ii. 
76; at Maianda-halli, ii. 196; at Ten- 
karai-kottai, ii. 218 ; at Pedda-Nayak- 
kan-palaiyam, ii. 302. 

Coffee, cultivation of, i. 227-31 ; expoit of, 

i. 282 ; bloom supposed association with 
malaria, i. 312 ; ‘ Lands ’ on Bhevaroys, 

ii. 47 ; at Betta-mugalalam, ii. 128. 
Coimbatore, elephants fiom, i. 36 ; 

SOm^vara (Hoysala), i. 61 ; Chama 
Rfija, i. 69 ; conquests of Kantlrava 
Narasa Raja, i. 71. 

Coins, varieties of, i. 290-3. 

Coir work, ii. 98. 

Coleroys, see Kahayan Hills, 
f'ollector, in charge of postal aiiange- 
ments; i. 301 ; head-quaiteis of, ii. 59 ; 
list of, ii. 70-1 ; powers under early Regu- 
lations, ii. 86-7. 

College, Salem, i. 324, 

Commercial Residents, i. 260, 262, 291. 
('ommonioations, means of, i. 294-302 ; 
expenditure on, ii. 103 ; in Hosur Taluk, 
ii. 114 ; in iCrishnagiri, ii. 164 ; in 
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Dhamiapuri, ii. 194 ; in Uttankarai, ii. 
218 ; in Salem, ii. 234 ; in Oinahir, ii. 
258 ; in Tiruehengodii, ii. 272 ; in Attur, 
ii. 293. 

Conch (chank), i, 170. 

Condiments, i. 111. 

ConjecTeram, Pallava capital, i. 47 j 
Malaiyali tradition, i. 152 ; occupation 
by Muhammad Shah II, i. 66 ; 
monsoon quarters of Col. Smith’s army, 
i. 78 ; headquarters of Kaiklois, i. 180. 
ConseiTancy (of Forests), i. 249-50. 
Consummation of marriage, i. 135. 

Conrents (Catholic), i. 100. 

ConTicts, adolescent to Tanjore Jail, ii. 
98 ; female, committed to Vellore 
Central Jail, ii. 97. 

Co-operative Credit System, i. 247. 

Copper, imported from iVladras, i. 283. 
Coppice with ^Standards’ (Forestry), i. 
262. 

Coracles, i. 299. 

Coriander, i. 225. 

Corner, Lieut., in 1791, at Anchetti- 
Durgam, ii. 116 «. 2. 

Cornwallis, Lord, campaign of 1791, i. 85 ; 
takes Hosur, Anchetti-Durgaui, Nilgiri, 
Ratnagiii, Raya-kota and Hude-dnrgam, 
i. 86 ; administration of “ Ceded 
Districts,” ii. 2. 

Corundum, i. 33. 

Cosby, Captain, seizes Anekal and Denkani- 
kota, i. 80 ; fruitless attack on Bagalur 
and capture of Hosur, ii. 120 ; surrender 
of Denkani-kota to, 1768, ii. 130. 

Cotton, cleaning by Pinjaris, i. 104 ; 
cultivation of, i. 226-7 ; weaving, spin- 
ning and the manufacture of yarn, 
formerly done by ryots, i. 227 ; thread ; 
exemption of duties on, by Read, i. 261 ; 
carpets, manufacture of, i. 265 ; weaving, 
i. 264-6 ; printing with wax, method of, 

i. 270-1 ; raw trade in, i. 282 ; of. ii. 
140, 273, 

Coupes (Forestry), i. 252-3. 

Court, Provincial, ii, 84-6 ; of Circuit, ii. 
85 ; Civil Reforms of, ii. 87 ; Criminal, 
Reforms of 1843, ii. 87 ; existing Civil, ii. 

88- 9 ; Revenue, ii. 89 ; Village, ii. 

89- 90 ; Criminal, ii, 90, 91. 

Cowle, see Eaul. 

Cows, used for ploughing and baling; of 
Tiruehengodu breed excellent milkers, i. 
34. 

Cox, Miss, i. 102. 

Crabs, as food, i. 111. 

Cree, Lieut. Alexander, killed at Baya-kota, 

ii. 186 n. 2. 

Crime, Lambadis, i. 200 ; Foiest Offences, 
i. 268 ; Famine of 1877-8, i. 307 ; under 
Read, ii. 81 ; Grave, ii. 92 ; castes ad- 
dicted to, ii. 92. 

Crisp, Rev. Henry, (London Mission), i. 

100, 322 and ii. 240. 

Cromelcbs, i. 42 n. 2 and 43. 

Crops, i. 206 ; protection of, i. 210. 

Cross Cousin Marriage (M^arlJcam), i# 
133-4. 


I Grotaliiria junce a {sanal = hemp), cultiva- 
j tion of, i. 233. 

Crouch, Miss, i. 102. 

I Cuddapah, Nawabs of, i. 73-4. 

I Cuddapah-System, of Archaean Rocks, i. 

I 26, 28. 

, Cultivators (Tamil), i. 139,148. 

(Telugu), i. 164-5. 

' (Kanarese), i. 167. 

Cuppage, John, i. 88; Anchetti-Durgam, 

I ii. 116 ; Nilagiii-Durgam, ii. 154. 

• see Kamam. 

j Currency, i. 290-3. 

I Custard Apple, see Anona sqvaniosa^ i. 234 ; 
Bargnr, i. 282. 

' Customs, Inland, see Sapar^ ii. 67-9. 

1 Cutcherry^ see Kacheri. 
j Cyclone, i. 309. 

: Cpptrus rotundus, grass mats, i. 277. 


D 

DabbaguU, ii. 114. 

Dacoities, ir. 92. 

Dacimha, Father, i. 96. 

Dadiga-patti in Salem, ii. 105, 241. 

Dadiyatrij weight, i. 283. 

Dakhanis, i. 103. 

Dakkulus, mendicant sub-caste of Madigas, 
i. 204. 

Dalavdyalu, clan of Dombaias. i. 199. 

Damal-cheruvu, defeat of Nawab Dost Ali 
Khan at, i. 49 n. 3. 

I Jfamdtdi, (pie) corn, i. 293. 
j BandaJcattUy harvest perquisite, ii. 49. 

I Bandu Oni or Army Road, see Badi-kota 
I Pass. 

j Danish Mission, r. 103 ; ii. 256. 

Dantivarmam, Ganga-Pallava King, i. 48 
n. r. and 3. 

Daiapuram, Tank, ii. 257. 
i T)a9abandhamln%m^^ 'u. bb. 
j Dasampatti, i. 282, 283 ; ii. 218 ; see 

Kallavi, ii, 221. 

Dasari, i. 194. 

Dasari, Vakkiligas, i. 169. 

Dasa-Vilakkii, ii. 266. 

Dashwood, Robert, Commercial Resident, 
r 260. 

i Dates, tapped for toddy, ii. 76. 

I Date mats, ii. 114. 

Daud Khan, Governor of Carnatic Provin- 
ces, i. 73. 

Daulatabad (Krishnagiri), ii. 165, 172. 

Davis, Col. John, at Rayakota, ii. 182 ; 
Davis-ki-paltan (75th Carnatic Infantry) 
under Capt. A. Read at Krishnagiri,!. 
87 «, 1. 

Davis, Mr. W. D., interest in temple at 
Salem and Tiruehengodu, ii. 247-48 and 
288. 

Bayadhj relations by male descent, i. 123. 

Bayatn (a kind of backgammon), i, 111. 

De Britto, Father, ii. 197, 231. 

Deer (spotted, barking and mousel, i. 36. 

Demons, worship of, i. 121-2. 

Benroeala^nus strtchis, i. 254. 
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Denkani-kOta, described, ii. 129-30 ; cattle 
breeding, i. 34 and 269 ; country ponies, 

i. 34 ; elephants, i. 35 ; tigers, i. 36 ; 
bison, i. 36 ; capital of Poligar feudatory 
to V^ijayanagar, i. 67 and 69 ; taken 
from Itibal Rao by Kantirava Narasa 
Raja, i. 71 ; seized by Cap. Cosby, i. 80 ; 
Balaghat taluk added to Salem district, 
1799, of. ii. 14 ti. 2, i. 88 ; Betrayaswami 
temple, i. 114; headquarters of Garf#, 
Gangadikara Vakkiligas, i. 68 ; high 
grade sandal, i. 254 ; Tipu's road, i. 294 ; 
dispensary, i. 317 ; school, i. 326 n. 2 ; 
Sub-Registrar, ii. 90 ; Deputy Tahsildar, 

ii. 91 ; Union (1891), ii. 104. 

De^Nobili, Robert, i. 94-6 ; ii. 249. 
Depopulation, of mountainous tracts abut- 
ting on KavCri, ii. 109, 192 ; near 

Anchetti, ii. 109 ; near Maharaja-gadai, 
ii. 179 ; in Dharmapuri taluk, ii. 190-1 ; 
at HogOna-kal, ii. 206. 

Deputy Tahsildars, ii. 59, 60. 

Diiaa (mofussil), term defined, i. 178 n. 1. 
Dcsada (country) Oddars — see iVlannu 

Oddars, i. 188 n. 2. 

Desayi Chetti, caste officer, i. 127, 176, 
188. 

Desayi Gaudu, caste officer, i. 217 «. 3. 
Deserted Tillage, see Depopalation. 
DesesTaraswami (name of Siva), i. 113 ; 

temple at Hogena-kal, ii. 20d. 
Desinathesvar (name of Siva), i. 113. 
DHada-txrta, ii. 30. 

Devadayam Inams, ii. 55. 

Deyag^isvara temple, in Gummalapuram, 

DSTagiri Tadayas, i. 61. 

Devakulam Knrubas, i. 170. 

OSralan, legendary ancestor of Devaneas, 

i. 181. 

DCTanda Kayandan, Malaiyali chief, ii. 43. 
Deyangas, Chamundi, patron goddess of, i. 
120 ; number of, i. 179 ; aoconnt of, i. 
181-2 ; oyersea trade, i. 265 ; at Sheya- 
i- 266 ; in Hosur, ii. 114 ; offerings 
to Saint Nama Dasappa, ii. 118 ; (Tela- 
gu) in Salem, ii. 241 ; (Kanarese), in 
Gngai (Salem City), ii. 241 ; in Oraalor, 

ii. 268 ; in Jalakantapuram, ii. 259; at 
Vellar, ii. 270 ; cotton dyeing in Tiru- 
ohengisdn, U. 272 ; trade, li. 273. 

Deyara-betta, i. 6, 9. 

D&ya Kaya I (Vijayanagar), i. 64 n. 5. 

Dera Baya 11 (Vijayanagar), i. 64-5. 
Deya-samodram, ii. 146. 

Deyar-Kondani, see Knndani, ii. 126 ; 
143. 

Dhabbai (basket) Koravas, i. 196. 

Dball, see Ct/jatma indicua. 

D^r&puram, western boundary of Gatti 
Mudah^r s dominions, i. 69 ; wrested 
wm ^dara Nayakas by Dodda Dova 
R&ja, 1. 71. 

DAurmadayam Inams, ii. 66. ‘ 

^k^ma Ic^eh^ harrest perquisite, ii. 49. j 
VM«rmmkartM (temple trustees), ii. 134. i 
described, ii. 197-206 ; 1 
Nolamba capital, i. 63 ; taken from 


Bijapur by Kantirava Narasa Raja, i. 
71 ; by Chikka Deva Raja from the 
“ people of Aura,” i. 72 ; stormed by 
Col. Wood, i. 80 ; recaptured by Haidar, 
i. 83 ; Madura Mission, i. 96 ; London 
Mission, i. 102; Vaniyars, i. 83; atuly 
i. 213 ; weaving, i. 263 ; gingelly oil, i. 
282 ; exports, i. 282-3 ; eye disease, i. 
311 ; hospital, i. 317 ; schools, i. 323-4 
and 328 ; headquarters of Munro, ii. 3 : 
rebellion near, ii. 15 ; courts, ii. 89 and 
91 ; Union (1886), ii. 103 ; weaving, ii. 
194-5. 

Dharmapuri taluk, described, ii. 189-94 ; 
western portion of Baramahal, i. 3 «. 2 ; 
black cotton soil, i. 30; bison, i. 36; 
gingelly oil, i. 271 and 282 ; exports, i. 
282-3 ; avenues, i. 298 ; Railway, i. 3CK) ; 
includes tract ceded in 1799, ii. 107 ; 
toll-gates, ii. 194. 

Dharmapuri River, i. 9- 

Dharma-raja, temple of Pandava cult 
i. 116. 

Dharmaraja Okkalu, i. 143 n. 6. 

Dhanna Sivaehar, Guru of Nerinjipet, i. 
141 ; of Chetti castes, i. 177 ; of Vani- 
yars, i. 183. 

Dharwar System, of Archaean rocks, i. 26. 

Dhobies, i. 190, 202. 

Dhruva (6ashtraktita King), i. 61. 

Phupamy offered at Malaiyali temple, i. 
163. 

Phwaja-atamhhamy (flag post), i. 113. 

Dialects, i. 92-3. 

Pld-annuy addition to taram assessment, ii. 
16, 30. 

Dignum, Mr. A. A., i. 325 ; ii, 304. 

Dignum, Mrs., ii. 240. 

Diliparasa, (last of Nolamba kings), i. 63, 
3 ; ii. 202. 

Dindigul, i. 69, 83. 

Dinnvr, ii. 132. 

Diseases, i. 311-6. 

Dispensaries, see Medical Institutions. 

Distillation, illicit, ii. 77-8. 

Distillery, Central, system, ii. 73 and 74. 

District, meaning of the term as formerly 
used, ii. 4 and 68 w. 1. 

District Board, ii. 101-4. 

District Munsifs, see Munaifs (district). 

Piiiam, explained, ii. 23 1. 

Divisions, administrative, rearrangement 
of, by (1) Captain Read (2) Mr. Felly's 
scheme (3) Sir W- Meyer’s scheme, ii. 
67, 69, 60. 

Divorce, i. 136, 168, 160. 

Dodda-Bclur anaikat, ii. 142. 

Dodda Deva Raja (Mysore ruler), i. 71. 

Dodda-halla River, i. 10. 

Dodda Krishna Raja, grant to Kanarese 
Brahmans in Sankaridrug, ii. 281-3, 
Ettappur Sdaanam, ii. 298. 

Doddamma, mother goddess worshipped at 
Bikkana-halli, i. 121 ; see also Periya- 
thayi. 

Poddiy (Telugu = cattle-pen), in place 
names, i. 108. 

Doddi (hut), Golla sub-caste, i. 172. 
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Dog, Red, i. 37. 

DuTutdti-pdra, hand-weeder, i. 209. 

Volichos lijliirus, i. 221. 

Doltohos lahlat, i. 222. 

Doraars, see Dombatas. 

Dombal, Matam of Lingaj’ats, i. 194 n. 1. 
Dombaras, i. 198-200 ; ii. 54. 

Dome, example of so-called evolution of, 
ii. 156, 299. 

Dominaras, see Dombaras. 

Donga Dasaiis (ciiminal tribe), ii. 92. 
Donna-kutta-halli, i. 14, 294 ; ii. 191. 

Borai, caste officer, i. 127, 155. 
Dorasamudra, see Halebid, i. 45. 

Dost Ali Kban, i. 49 n. 3. 

Doveton, Sir John, ii. 182-3. 

“ Dowle ” (properly Batil) system of 
supply of arrack, ii. 73. 

Dramila Princes, i. 47. 

Draupadi (joint wife of the five Pandavas), 
cult of, i. 116, 204. 

Dravidian culture, i. 112, 130. 

Dress, i. 109 ; IVlalaiyali, i. 166-7 and 161 ; 
Kuruba, i. 171 ; Satani, i. 196 ; Kota- 
ehi, i. 197. 

Drill-plough, i. 208. 

Dubois, Abbd, on Bight and Left Hand 
Castes, i. 126 ; at Haya-kota, ii. 182. 
Duck, i. 37. 

Buddu (= 4 pies), i. 291, 293. 

DadS-kuUs, see Pinjaiis. 

Duff’s Hill (Shevaroys) , i. 16 ; ii. 266. 
Bit^gdni (= 2 pies), i. 293. 

Duplicate pattas, i. 242 «. 1. 

Dwppaffi (coarse cotton sheet),!. 109, 264 ; 
u. 140. 

Durga (mother goddess), i. 118. 

Hurries (cotton carpets), i. 265. 

Dnrvasa Kishi, ii. 186. 

Dnryfldhana, i. 116. 

Hvija (twice-born), i. 131. 

Dwarfs, legends of prehistoric, i. 44. 
Dyeing, of cotton, i. 265 ; ii. 272 ; of silk, 
i. 267 ; process of, i. 269 ; of koral grass, 

i. 277. 

Dykes (Basic) geology, i. 28. 

Dykes-Psta, hamlet of Dharmapuri, 
u. 199. 

Dysentery, i. 311. 

E 

Earth-eating, at tomb in Yellandi-valasai, 

ii. 274. 

East Indian Iron Company, i. 273. 

Easter Festival, at Matagonda-palli, ii. 148 ; 
at Kdvilur, ii. 197 ; at Vellandi-valasai, 
ii. 274. 

Eastern Ghats, i. 44. 

Ebhalla, i. 10. 

Edanga-salai, ii. 273. 

Edappadi, described, ii. 273-4 ; mica, i. 33 ; 
Catholic settlement, i. 97, 100 ; fire-walk- 
ing, i. 115 ; Sembadavans, i. 172 ; 
tobacco stalks, i. 226 ; weaving, i. 263 ; 
eastor-oil, i. 271-2 ; brass casting, i. 276 ; 
palmyra and cane jaggery, and saltpetre, 
i. 278 ; Guinea worm and yaws, i. 312 ; 
union, ii. 103 ; toll-gate, ii. 272. 


Edappuli Nad, i, 164, 163. 

Education, i. 320 8. 

Eighteen Fanams, Eight Hand Faction, 

i. 126. 

caste officer, i. 127. 

Ekdksharis, section of Satanis, i. 196. 
Ekambara Mudaliyar, legend of, at Araga- 
lur, ii. 295. 

Ekkam, clan of Aledaras, i. 185. 
Ekoiamacharya, founder of Lingayat 
matam^ i. 193. 

Eiattagiri, Missions at, i. 100, 102. 
Elavampatti, ii. 266. 

Elephants, i. 36. 

Eleusine coracana (Edgi), i. 217-9 ; cf. i. 

110, 206, 280, 283 ; ii. 140, 196. 

Elini, of Chera dynasty, i. 60 ; ii. 201. 

Eliot, E. E. (Dt. Judge), tomb of, ii, 261. 
Elizabethpet, i. 102. 

Ellamman (mother goddess), i. 117, 119 ; 
patron deity of Oddars, i. 188 ; Domba- 
las, i. 200, Chneklers, i. 204. 
Ellaya-Naehi, mother goddess, i. 164. 

EUu, see Sesamum indicum^ i. 222. 
Elu-kaiai-Naehi (mother goddess wor- 
shipped by Malaiyalis), i. 164. 
Elu-kaiai-Nad, i. 68. 

ElOr-Nad, i. 68 ; of Nattans, i. 144 ; Kai- 
kolars, i. 180 ; Pallans, i. 189. 

Elur river, i. 7. 

Eluttukkdra BalijSs, i. 179. 

Emmaladu Nagarattus, i. 176, «. 4. 

Enadi, steatite at, ii. 268. 

Endogamy, i. 123. 

Enfranchisement of Inams, ii. 63-4. 
Era-Mattur, see IrumattOr, ii. 221. 
Eranapuram, formerly Hiranyapuram, 

ii. 273, 282 «. 1. 

Erappalli, i. 168 «. 4. 

Eiaya-mangalam, i. 69 zi. 2 ; ii. 272. 
Ereyappa, prince of Western Gangas, i. 64. 
Eri-malai, i. 12. 

Eriidiotrfa japmica on ShevarOTS, i. 234. 
Erode, attack on, by Dodda Deva Eaja of 
Mysore, i. 71 ; captured by Haidar, 

i. 83. 

Errama-samudram, ii. 64 n. 1^ 302. 
Eria-MattUr, see Irumattiir, ii. 221. 

Errappa II, Bagalur Poligar, ii. 119, 137, 
138. 

Erudu-katti (bull-baiter) Inam, ii. 64. 
Erukku, see Coktropis gigantea. 

Er-ulavu, denotes extent of land, i. 288. 
Eruroai, possibly Mysore, referred to in 
Vatteluttu inscriptions at Oddapatti, 
u. 219. 

EruppalH, ii. 195. 

Ethu-malai, i. 14 n. 2. 

Ettappur, described, ii. 298-9 ; Brahmans 
at, i. 137 «. 1 ; indigo factory, i. 278 ; 
Sdsanam, i. 290 «. 2 ; mat-making, ii. 294 ; 
trishvekam viUage, ii. 64 «. 1 ; union, 

ii. 103. 

Ettina Koravas, alternate name of Uppu 
Koravas, i. 196. 

Eugenia i. 11 ». 1, 197, 234, 

Euphorbia tiruetdii, i. 107. 

EtU Eye, i. 147, 210. 
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Excise, see Abkari. 

Exogamy, i. 123 «. 2. 

Eyyil-Nad, i. 58. 

P 

Factions (Eight and Left Hand), i. 125-6. 
Fairs, see Markets. 

False complaints, ii. 91-2 ; coining, ii, 92. 
Famine, of 1833, i. 303 ; of 1866, i. 304 ; 
of 1877-8, i. 305 ; of 1891-2, i. 308; 
effect on population, i. 90-1 ; Feeder 
Kailways, i. 300 ; effect on excise re- 
venue, ii. 7l;6 ; Hosur Taluk, ii. 110; 
unknown in Attur Taluk, ii. 292. 

I'anam (coin), i. 290, 

Farm, Hosur Kemount, ii. 153-4, 

Fasli Year, ii. 57 «. 1, 

Fathia (Muhammadan religious offerings), 

i. 107. 

Fauna, i. 34. 

Fazl-ulla-khan, i. 82. 

Felidaej i. 35. 

Female education, i. 327-8. 

Ferns, i. 33, ii. 139. 

Ferries, i. 299 ; in Hosur, ii. 114 ; Krish- 
nagiri, ii. 164 ; Dharmapuri, ii. 194 ; 
Uttankarai, ii, 218 ; 6malur, ii. 258, 
TiruchengOdu, ii. 272 ; Revenue from, 

ii. 102-3; cf. ii. 67. 

Ferruginous, clay, i. 30, 32 ; sands, i. 32. 
Festivals, of Christians, see Easter ; of 
Muhammadans, i. 105 ; of the Five 
Pandavas, i. 115 ; of Manmatha (the 
Indian Cupid), i. 116; of Maiiamman, 
i. 118-9 and 126 ; of Ankal-amman, 
i. 119, 120 ; of Doddainma and Chikkam- 
ma, i. 121 ; of Madurai-Viran, i. 121 n. 
4 ; of Malaiyalis, i. 164 ; of Kurava- 
Bira-Devar, i, 171 ; of Amhaiiamman 
and Padaikalam, ii. 295. 

Fibres, i. 277 ; ii. 272. 

Fieus indiea, for food plates, i. 283. 

Field, Captain George, Commandant at 
Salem, ii. 242. 

Fire, Protection, Forestry, i. 253. 

Fire-tax, ii. 66. 

Fire-walking (at Muharram), i, 107 ; 
Psndava cult, i. 115-6; Pattal-ainman, 

i. 120. 

Fischer, George Frederick, account of, 

ii. 244-5 ; coffee and cotton, i. 227 and 

ii. 47; tea, i. 231; indigo, i. 277-8; 
saltpetre, ii. 79 ; see also i. 326 ; ii. 243, 
244-6. * 

Fischer, Mr. James, i. 277 ; ii. 239, 242. 
Fleer’s Hill fShevaroys), i. 16 n. 1, 

Fish, species of, i. 39 ; as food, i. 110. 
Fishery, of tanks farmed annually, ii. 

67. ■ ’ 

Fishery rent, Local Fund receipts from, 
a. 102-3. ^ ’ 

Fishing castes, list of, i. 172. 

Fission, i. 123 «. 1. 

Captain K. V., attacked hy 
I 7 T 5^*^^ * * sfonus Krishnagiri, ii. 


Fitzgerald, Major Thomas, defends attack 
by Haidar, i. 79 ; occupies Venkatagiri- 
kota and marches to Araleri for relief of 
Col. Wood, i. 82 ; unsuccessful pursuit 
of Haidar into Carnatic, i. 83. 

Floods, i. 309. 

Flora, i. 33-4. 

Floriean, i. 38. 

Flying-fox, as food, i. 110. 

Fly-shuttle slay, introduction of, i. 269. 

Fodder in Reserved Forest, i. 256 ; in 
Famine of 1877-8, i. 306 «. 1 ; at Re- 
mount Depot, ii. 163-4. 

Food, i. 110-11, i. 188, 205, 216, 220. 

Forbes, Lieut. B. J., attack on Kiishna- 
giii in 1791, ii. 176 n. 3. 

Forests, i. 248-58 ; roads, i. 296 ; on 
Shevaroys, i. 297 ; in Hosur Taluk, 
ii. 113-4 ; Krishnagiri, ii. 164 ; Dhaima- 
puri, ii. 193 ; Uttankarai, ii. 217 ; Salem, 
ii. 233 ; Omalur, ii. 257 ; Tiruchen- 
godu, ii. 271-2. 

Forts, see Hill Forts, Village Forts- 

Foulkes (Annie Gertrude), ii. 239 ; (Jessie), 
ii. 246 ; (Paul Von Wenckstien) ii. 239 ; 
(Rev. Thomas), i. 121 «. 4 ; ii. 239, 245 ; 
(Robert), on snakes, i. 38 n. 1. 

Fcurcroya gigantta, i. 233. 

Fowl (pea, spur and jungle), i. 38 ; as 
food, i. 110. 

Fox and Geese, i. 111. 

Foxes, i. 37. 

Freehold rules, on the Shevaroys, ii. 47. 

Free supply system of arrack revenue, 
ii. 74, 

Fricaud, Father, Kovilut, ii. 197. 

Frog, eaten by Parayans, i. 110. 

Fuel, cow-dung, i. 209 ; castor stalks, 
i. 224 ; Railway, i. 262-3 ; in Reserved 
Forests, i. 253, 282. 

Fuller’s earth, i. 33. 

Funeral customs, i. 136, 161. 

Fusion, i. 123 7 #. 1. 

G 

Qadt, administrative unit for Vellikai 
Vellalars and Vakkiligas, i. 127, 140, 
168. 

Gaganagiri, i. 13 ; ii. 162, 165-6. 

Gajamj measure of length, i. 287. 

Gajulu Baljas, i. 178. 

Gall-nuts, i. 282. 

Gamallas, Telugu toddy-drawers, No. of, 
i. 183. 

Game, i. 37. 

Gaines, i. 111. 

Gampa-Buvvatnu-vdllu (Tel.), sub-caste of 
Madigas. i. 204. 

Gumpa Chdtalu Kammas, i. 166. 

Ganapati, see A'ignesvara. 

Ganapati, Rajas of Orissa, i. 61 n. 5. 

Gandi-kottai, original centre of Pedakanfi 
Reddis, i. 165 n. 5. 

Gandlas, i. 182-3. 
j Gandy, Father J. A., ii. 304. 

! Ganesh, see Vignesvara. 
j Gangadikara Vakkiligas, i. 167-8. 
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Gangai-konda-Clidla-mandalain, i. 67. 
Gangai konda, see Rajendra Chola I. 
Gangamma (mother goddess), i. 118-20, 
201 . 

Ganga-Nad, subdivision of Nigarilli-Chola- 
mandalam, i. 58. 

Gangapala Vanniyars, i. 14'2. 
Ganga-Pallavas, i. 47-8 ; struggle for 
existence, i. 50 ; emblem (Elephant and 
Swan), i. 52; alliance with Rashtra- 
kutas, i. 52 ; complete subversion, by 
Aditya I (Chola), i. 63; (See also In- 
scriptions, Ganga-Pallavas.) 

Ganga-Raja (Hoysala General), i. 58. 
Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand 
Western Gangas territory, i. 60 ; award- 
ed to Butuga II for killing Rachamalla, 
i. 55 n. 2 ; taken by Cholas from 
Chalukyas, i. 56 ; conquered by Rajaraja 
I, i. 56 ; Chola territory in 12th century, 
i. 58 ; invaded bv Vishnu-vardhana, 
i. 59. 

Gangavalli, described, ii. 299 ; cf. i. 20, 
104 n. 3, 188 n. 3 ; ii. 103. 

Gangas, Western, of Talakad, of Kolar, 
See Western Gangas. 

Gangas, believed to flow into Pennaiyar, 

i. 8 ; into KavSri, ii. 274. 

Gangs, Criminal, ii. 92. 

Ganigas, i. 182. 

Ganja, administration of, ii. 78-9. 
Garadi-gutta, i. 14. 

Gnflha grxham^ (Holy of Holies or Ctlh^ of 
a temple), i. 112-3. 

Garden crops, i. 226. 

Garnets, i. 31. 

Garrisons, i. 88-9 ; at T ‘ ' 
at Raya-kota, ii. 1 - 

ii. 210 ; in Baler ^ ^ . 

Sankaridurg, ii. 283 ; at Attur, ii. 297, 

Garudt Inam, ii. 54. 

Gatti Mudaliyars, of Kongu, Poligars 
feudatory to* Madura, account of, ii. 268- 
9 ; see also, i. 68-9 ; lose territory in 
Coimbatore to Kantirava Narasa Raja, 

i. 71 ; Perumbalai, ii. 211 ; Sdlappadi, 

ii. 212 ; Tenkarai-kottai, ii. 227 ; Amara- 

kundi, ii. 259 ; Omalur, ii. 262 ; Tara- 
iiiangalam, ii. 264 ; Pulainpatti, ii. 276; 
Sankaridurg, ii. 277, 281 ; (Siyala) 

Tiruchengodu, ii. 287 ; Attur, ii. 291, 
296. 

Gaudi-kulam, Kurubas, i. 170. 

Gauramma (Goddess), i. 214 ; ii. 131, 
Geddi-konda bills, i. 13. 

Geology of District, i. 26-31 and 40. 

Gerati, i. 10, 294 ; ii, 110. 

German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and other States, i. 102 
n. 2. 

Germany, Artizan Missionaries from, i. 
101 . 

Ghattada Koravas, alternative names of 
Uppu Koravas, i. 196. 

GhazipOr factory, opium supplied from, ii. 
79. 

Ghee, export of, i. 282 ; trade, tax on 
middlemen engaged in, ii. 67. 


GhuUm Ali, Mir, Miriam, emhassay to 
Louis XVI, ii. 177. 

Giddalu (Telugu), grain measure, i. 286. 
Gingee. i. 67, 70, 71, 72, 301. 

Gingelly, (BWw), see Sesionum indicum. 
Gingelly, Wild, see Quizotia aiyssinioa. 
Gingelly-oil, manufacture of, i. 27l ; ii. 
98 ; Kela-mangalam, ii. 140 ; Krishna- 
giri, ii. 164 ; Kaveri-patnam, ii. 171 ; 
Dhannapuri, ii. 194, 195, 199 ; Uttaii- 
karai, ii, 218. 

Ginning (cotton), i. 264. 

Giros (Muharram masqueraders), i. 105-6. 
Giyas-ud-din Tughlak, i. 64. 

Gleig, Mr. J. D., Collector, ii. 25-6. 
Glenshaw, i, 11 ; ii. 128. 

Glover, Philip Dugald, ii. 156, 182. 

Glover, John Campbell, ii. 142, 148, 156, 
182-3. 

Glue, scrapings from hides, i. 272. 
Gnanambikai, Parvati as worshipped by 
j Vettftvans, i. 162. 

Gnana Sivacbarya, Guru of Vanivars, i. 
183. 

Gneissic rocks, i. 26, 32. 

Goanese Missionaries, i. 98 ; ii. 148. 

Goat, i. 35, 110. 

God/f Ohntulu K(tmm<t^ i. 166. 

Godelle, Monseigneur, ii. 197. 

Godu-malai. i. 22, 32 ; ii. 232. 

Golconda, Qutb Shahs of, i. 66 n, 2, 66 n, 
9, 70, 72. 

Golconda Viyaparis, i. 137-8 ; ii. 168. 

Gold, workings, i. 33. 

Goldsmiths^ weights, i, 283-4 ; tax on, ii. 

66 . 

Gold thread, makers of, tax on, ii. 67. 

GoU (marbles), i. 111. 

Golla Balijas, i. 179, 

Gollas, account of, i. 171-2 and 169 : cf. 
188, 190, 204. 

Gomukham, (spout in a shrine), i. 112. 
Gonur, i. 21 ; ii. 258. 

Goodrich, Mr. H. St. A., Settlement by, ii. 
32,33,34. 

Gooty, Morari Rao Ghorpade of, i, 73 ; 

Gollas migrated from, i. 172. 
Gopali-chakram^ coin, i. 290 and «. 2, 292 
and 293. 

Oorru (seed-drill), i. 208. 

Gotra (Brahmanic clan), i. 123 n, 2. 
Gdtmkartai (founders of Lingavats), i. 
192. 

Gouyon, Father, ii. 197. 

Govinda III (Rashtrakuta), i, 50-1. 

Gowdie, Major, at Raya-kota, i. 86 ; ii. 
182, 186 ; Anchetti-'durgam, ii. 115 ; 

Hosur, ii. 138 ; Nilagiri-durgam, ii. 164 ; 
Ratnagiri, ii. 166. 

Graham. Captain, Assistant Superintendent 
and Collector, ii. 2-3, 16 ; Sanad to Nan- 
I j&ppa Regent of Bagalur Palaiyams, ii. 
121 and n, 2 ; ii. 127. 169, 172. 

Graham, Samuel, tomb of, at Mattigiri, ii. 

I 148. 

Grain, trade in. i. 279 ; ii. 234, 268-9; 
measures of, i. 284-7 ; special for wages, 
i. 287. 
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Gram, Bengal— see Cioer arieimum^i. 222 ; 
Blaok, — see Tha^eolus radiatuSj i. 222; 
Green, — see Fhasedus mungo, i. 222 ; 
Horse, — see DoUchos biJIjytiSj Ked, — see 
CajanuB indiouB^ i. 221. 

Grama Devatas (village deities), i. 117-22. 

Grdma-nattarn (village site), i. 107. 

Granaries, i. 210-1, 222. 

Grange (Yeroaud), i. 23 n. 3, 21-5, ii. 253- 

Granites, i. 26. 

Grant Rules for settlers on Shevaroys, ii. 
47. 

Grapes, i. 234 ; ii. 165. 

Grass-mats, i. 277 ; ii. 114. 

Grass-tax, ii. 66. 

Grave crimes, ii. 92. 

Grazing, in Forests, i, 250, 255-6. 

Grazing Farm, for Remounts, ii. 148. 

Green Gram, see Fhnseolus mango^ i. 222- 

Green Hills (Shevaroys), i. 15, 16, 312. 

Green-mats, i. 276. 

Green, Village, in the Shevaroys, ii. 45. 

Groundnut, see ^4roAis hypogceu^ i. 224, oil, 
i. 271. 

Guava, see FBidium guayava^ i. 234. 

Gubikal, i. 11 n. 2. 

Gugai (Salem City), weaving, i. 264-5,309 ; 
n. 106, 241. 

Guinea worm, i. 306, 312 ; in JVI^h^ii, 
Nangavalli, ii. 261. 

&uiiot\a obyBBimea (Niger or Wild Gin- 
gelly), i. 207, 223, 271, 

Gujarat, Krishna in, i. 66 ; Fatnulkarans, 
i. 182. 

Gulbarga, see Bahmani. 

Guli-sandiram, skirmish near, i. 88. 

Gummalapuram, described, ii. 130; of. i. 
44, 168 n. 4, 194. 

Gundakal ridge, i. 14. 

Gundal-guddai, i. 14 n. 2. 

Gundfir Tillage (Shevaroys), i. 15 ; ii. 234. 

Giini J'adhdii vdndlu, nickname of Velamas, 
i. 165 n. 1. 

Gunny bags, i. 282. 

Qunta^ land measure, i. 287-8. 

OuntalQa (weeding-plough), i. 209. 

GMntilca, see weeding-plough. 

Ountuva^ see weeding-plough. 

OuriginjaB^ goldsmith’s weight, i. 284. 

Guru, i. 127, 128, 145. 

Gorukkals (bell-ringers), Brahmans who 
ofhoiate as temple priests, i. 137. 

Gorusami-palaiyam (Salem), weaving 
industry, i. 263, 266. 

OnTBB-Biala-inatttmB, Branch matams of 
Ling&yats, i. 193. 

Ghtalu Guttkp]^ Nayani-varu, founder of 
the Bagalur Poligar family, ii. 119 and 
137. 

Q&ti (Gooty) Golla, sub-caste, i. 172. 

Quttagai (fixed rent as distinguished from 
tdram)^ i. 243 ; ii. 62. 

Gatt&'halli, ii. 188. 

Guttiiftyan, i. 10-11 ; ii. 189. 


Habibuila Sahib, Mir Muhammad, Khan 
Bahadur, Mittadar of Bevuballi, ii. 177. 
Hasmatiie, i. 30, 31. 


Haider Ali, 1. 45 ; conquers Baramahal, i. 
74 ; usurps Government of Mysore, 
defeated by Maiathas, i. 75 ; indemnity 
on pledge of Kolar District, i. 76 ; takes 
Kaveri-patnam, defeated at Chengam and 
Tiruvaimamalai, i. 77 ; halts at Mattur, 
recaptures Tiruppattur,iVaniyambadi and 
attacks Amhur unsuccessfully, abandons 
Vaniyambadi, retreats to Kaveri-patnam 
and quits Baramahal temporarily, i. 78 ; 
attacks Captain B. V. Fitzgerald’s convoy 
unsuccessfully, occupied in North and 
West,!. 79; re-enters Bangalore, i. 80; 
ambuscade near Budi-kota Pass against 
Col. Wood foiled, offers peace, hut terms 
rejected, recovers Mulbagal, i. 81 ; Col. 
Wood’s disaster at Bagalur, i. 82 ; 
invades Carnatic, marches to Madras, 
dictates peace ; Second Mysore War, i. 83 ; 
coins of, i. 291 ; master of the Barama- 
hal, ii. 119 ; dealings with Bagalur 
Poligar, ii. 119-20 ; captures Ankusagiri, 
ii. 127 ; attacks Hosur, ii. 138 ; Kela- 
mangalam as a military position, ii. 141 ; 
improves the position in Kaveri-patnam, 
ii. 171 ; captures Salem, ii. 250; Omalhr, 
ii. 263 ; holds Attur Taluk, ii. 297. 

Hail storms, i. 23, 226. 

HaJc'tma Inam, ii. 64. 

Halaipuram, i. 280. 

Halalhir Inam, ii. 54. 

Halebid, capital of Hoysalas, i. 68. 

Hal$-kundani, see Kundani, ii. 143. 

Hale (old) Kurubas, i. 169. 

Haiti (Kan.), cattle pen, in place names, 

i. 108. 

Hdlu (milk) Kurubas, i. 169. 

Hamilton, A., tomb of, in Salem, ii. 251. 

Hamilton, Captain, of the Engineers, 
prisoner of Tipu, tragic fate at Hosur, 

ii. 134-6. 

Hampi (capital of Vijayanagar Empire), 
DcT’ftngas migrated from, i. 181. 

Hanum&n, Monkey God, guardian of gates, 
i. 114-15 ; Hude-durgam, ii. 139 ; 3Iaha- 
raja-gadai, ii. 179; Tattakkal-Duigam, 

! ii. 188. 

I Hanuraan Ghat, see Ayilpatti Ghat, ii. 
291. 

Hanumantapuram, ii. 195. 

Hanuma-tlrtam, described, ii. 220, see also 

i. 273-4, 299 ; ii. 218. 

Hares, i. 37-8. 

Hargraye, Mr. E. R., Collector, ii. 13-14 ; 
urges retention of Mittas, ii. 17-8; 
redaction of assessment, ii. 21 ; Inams, 

ii. 63 ; Bungalow at Dharmapuri, ii. 198 ; 
tomb in Salem, ii. 251 ; Kalrayans, 
ii. 301. 

Hariali grass, ii. 137. 

Harihara II (Vijayanagar), i. 64. 

Hark RdBi (harvest perquisite), ii. 49. 

Hariyur, see Harur, ii. 220. 

Harris, General, campaign of 1799, i. 87-8 ; 
see also ii. 121 and n. 1, 127, 208. 

Harrow, i 208. 

Harftr, described, ii. 290 ; Maniyakkara 
Pattakkaram, i. 141 ; Janappars, i. 177 
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hospital, i. 317 ; Sub-Registrar, ii. 90 ; 
Sarishtadar-Magistrate, ii. 91 ; union (ii. 
10*), Rasba of Ufctankari taluk, ii. 216 ; 
toll gate and market, ii. 218. 

Harvest, i. 208, see also Perquisites. 
Hastampatti, (Salem Town), i. 298, 324 ; ii. 
105, 246. 

Hastimalla, (Kolar Ganga), alternative 
name of Prithivlpati II, i. 64-5. 

Haiti, (cotton') Kurubas, i. 169. 

Hawthorne, (Shevaroys) , i. 16. 

Headmen, Village, i. 127 n. 3, 137 i ii. 
48-51, 87. 

Head-quarters, District, Taluk, Divisions, 
ii. 67-60. 

Health, Public, i, 311-16, 

Hearth- tax, ii. 67. 

Heath, J. M. cotton, i. 227 ; Commercial 
Resident, i. 262-3 ; indigo, i. 227 j Porto 
Novo Iron Company, ii. 243-4 ; tomb of 
infant son, ii, 251. 

Hedgehogs, i. 37. 

Hedige Buvvada-vdru (Kan.), sub-caste of 
Madigas, i. 204. 

Hege-kulam Kurubas, i. 170. 

Hewileia vastatrix, Leaf-Blight on Sheva- 
roys, i. 230, 

Hemp, cultivation of, i. 233. 

Heyne, Captain, Commandant at Salem, ii. 
250. 

Hihiscui cannahinm (Decoan Hemp), i. 233. 
Hides and skins, tanning and trade, i. 272, 
279, 282 i ii. 219. 

Hills, i. 9-22; cultivation on, i. 211; 
feverish season, i. 312 ; cholera rare on, 
i. 313 ; Revenue Settlement of. ii, 42-46. 
Hill-Forts in the Balaghat, ii. Ill ; see 
Mallappadi , Mahara. ja-gadai , Bola- 

Timma-Rayan-Durgam, RiyakOta, 

Krishnagiri and Virabhadra-Durgam, 
Vaga-malai, Gaga- 
. ! also, ii. 173. 

'■ . . ■ Provinces), matam 

of Lingayats, i. 193. 

Hindu Rajas, oppressive taxation of, ii. 66 

«. 1 , 

Hindus, worship at Muhammadan shrines, 
i. 105 ; fire-walking during Muharrani. 

i. 107 ; literacy among, i. 321. 
Hindustani, Proportion of population 

speaking, i. 92. 

Hiranya^s hour, term used for twilight, i. 
289. 

Hiranya Gaudu, first Poligar of Sulagiri, 

ii. 126, 158. 

Hissa Shrotriyams, of Bellary, compared 
with “ share villages ”, ii. 53. 

Hoare, Sergeant, Omalur garrisoned under, 
ii. 263. 

Hohali, territorial division for caste and 
revenue administration, i. 127, 140 ; ii. 
4, 142. 

Hodges, Major, ii. 239. 

Hoe, i. 208. 

Hogena-kal. Falls of Kav€ri at, confluence 
of Sanat- Kumara-nadi with KavSri des- 
cribed, ii. 206-7 ; cf. i. 5, 11, 36 ; ii. 189. 
Holeyas, i. 202-3. 


Holt, festival in Northern India, i. 116. 
Holika, female demon, i. 116 n. 3. 

Holland, Sir T., on the geology of Salem, 

i. 26 n. 3, 28 n. 1, 29 n. 2, 31 n. 

Honey, ii. 124. 

Honey-rooks, (Shevaroys), i. 16. 

Honnaliga Chet^iyar, (Tali), ii. 160. 
Hook-swinging, i. 122. 

Horns, exported from Salem, i. 283. 

Horses, i. 34 ; purchase for Remount Depot, 

ii. 152. 

Horse-gram, see BoUchos bijlorus. 

Hosa (New) Kurubas, i. 169. 

Hosur, described, ii. 131-9 ; capital of 
Poligar feudatory to Vijayanagar, i. 67 ; 
taken from Chandra Sankar by Kantl- 
rava Narasa Raja, i. 71 ; taken by Col. 
Smith, i. 80, attacked by Haidar and 
Col. Wood^s failure at, i. 82 ; taken by 
Cornwa lis, i. 86 ; cession, i. 88 ; Pinja- 
lis, i- 104 ; London Mission, i. 102 ; 
weaving, i. 263 ; proposed Railway line 
to Bangalore, i. 300 ; eye disease, i. 
311; immune fiom cholera, i. 313; 
plague, i. 315 ; hospital, i. 317 ; schools, 

i. 323, 326 n. 2 ; 328 ; taluk of Balaghat, 

ii. 14 «. 2; Courts, ii. 90-1, Union, ii. 
104 ; original seat of Bagalur Poligars, 
ii. 119. 

HosOr Taluk, desciided, ii. 106 ; ferns, i. 
34 ; cession, i. 88 ; ii. 107 ; monsoons, i. 
206 ; irrigation, i. 236 ; dearth of labour, 

i. 246 ; cattle-breeding, i. 259-60 ; trans- 
fer to North Arcot and retransfer to 
Salem, ii. 107. 

Hounds at Hosur, i. 37. 

Houses, i. 107-8; of Oddars, i. 188; of 
Dombaras, i. 199 ; Kamlu thatching, i. 
220 . 

House-breaking, ii. 92. 

House-tax on weavers, i. 260 ; under Tipu, 

ii. 167 ; in unions, ii. 103. 

Hoysala Ballalas, i. 58-64 ; SomOsvara 
favourite name among, i. 113 n. 2 ; oan- 
nection with Kundani, ii, 108, 145 ; 
Raya-kota. ii. 182; inscriptions at 
Adaman-kottai, ii. 196; Kamhaya- 
nallur, ii. 208 n. 2, 226 ; at Tara-inanga- 
1am, ii. 263 ; Dhamiapuri. ii. 203. (See 
also inscriptions, Hoysalas). 

I Hnbli (Dharwar), Head-quarters of a 

' Lingayat matam, i. 194. 

' Hude-Surgam, described, ii. 139, cf. i. 6 
and 9 ; surrendered to Cornwallis, i. 86 ; 
surrendered to Lieut.-Col. Oliver, i. 88 ; 
strategic value, ii. 111. 

Hullah, Iain Minister of Hoysala Nara- 
1 simba I, i. 58 n. 12. 

Hundred-and-one Swftmi Hill, i. 10. 
Hunting Castes, list of, i. 173. 

' Hussain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, i. 
66 «. 9. 

Hydrography of District, i. 3. 

, Hyenas, i. 37. 

i Hymenoch<ete noxia, coffee fungus on 
Shevaroys. i. 230 1. 

Hypergamy, among Madigas, i. 204. 

> Hypogene schists, i. 26. 
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lago, Father San, i. 96. 

Ibbaliga (Tel.) Grain measure, i. 286. 
Ibra him Qutb Shah of Goloonda, i. 66 «. 9. 
lohambadi, ii. 218. 
lehi viralu Vakkiligaa, i. 167. 

Idaiyattan IJppiliyans, i. 181. 

Idtmga-talai, i. 69. 

Idangai, (Left Hand Faction), i. 125-6. 

Idgas (praying walls of Muhammadans), 
i. 105. 

Idigas, i. 83 ; toddy tapping by, ii. 76. 
Igneous rooks, i. 27-30. 

Ijalhattikal, i. 11. 

Ikkeri, (see Bednur) , i. 70 ; mintage for 
pagodas, i. 291, 293. 

IlamlSTara temple (Tara-mangalam), ii. 267. 
lllatam, (affiliation of son-in-law), i. 135. 
Iluppai oil, i. 271. 

Imad Shahs of Birar, i. 66 n 2. 

Imami rupee (Tipu’s coin), i. 291, 293. 
Immadi-Bukka (Vijayanagar), see Bukka 

Immadi Gatti Mudaliyar, see Gatti Muda- 
liyar, Immadi. 

Immadi Narasimha, (Saluva) of Vijavana- 
gar, i. 66. ' 

Immudi, title of Morur Nad Nattans, i. 111. • 
Immudi Gatti Mudaliyar, see Gatti Muda- 
iiyars. 

Immudi Sitamhala Nayinar, title of Guru ■ 
of Nattans, i. 115. 

Implements, neolithic, i. 11-2 ; agricultural ! 

i. 208-9. ' 

Ina Koravas, piek-pookets, i. 196. 

Inams, laud granted as gift either rent free ' 
or on favourable tenuie, ii. 51 ; classifi- 
cation and treatment of, ii. 52-56 ; re- I 
sumption by Read, ii. 50 ; by Tipu, ii. 1 
61 ; Police Inams, ii. 83. 

Inarching, of mangoes, i. 235. 

Income-tax, ii. 79-80. 

Indigo, as green manure, i. 209 ; cultiva- 
tion, i. 227 ; manufacture, i. 277-8 ; ii. 
291 ; export, i. 282 ; tax on, ii. 66. I 

Indigofera iinctoria, (Indigo), i. 277-8. 

Indiir, i. 11 ; ii. 191-5. 

Industrial, castes, i. 179 ; Mission School I 
at Salem, i. 321-5 ; cf. i. 101. 1 

Industries, general, i. 269-78 ; in Hosur I 
Taluk, ii. Ill; Krishnagiri, ii. 161; I 
llharmapuri, ii. 191, 199 ; Gttankarai, 

ii. 218 ; Salem, ii. 231 ; Omalur, ii. 258 ; I 
Tiruchengodu, ii. 272 ; Attur, ii. 293-4. I 

Inoculation, against Plague, i. 316-6. 
Inscriptions at, Adaman-kottai, i. 61 ». 2 ; 
i. 62 > 1 . 1 and i. 63 ; ii. 196-7, 267 ; Ara- 
galur, ii. 295, n. 2 ; North and South 
Arcot, i. 48 and «. 2 ; Attur, ii. 295 «. 

1, 297 n. 1 ; Buddi-Reddi-patti, i. 66 ; ii. 
219-20 ; Chingleput, i. 48 and n. 2, 
Ohennapatna, ii, 169 ; Dharmapuri, i. ! 
53 SI. 3 ; ii. 201, 202 ; Gudimallam, i. 48 ; ] 
Hanumantapuram (near Pennagaram), i. i 
48 ; ii. 210 ; flarihar (Mysore), i, 61 n. j 
4 ; Heblmm, i. 48 I„dur, i. 66 ; Kanda- , 
gatfur, ii. 204 ; Kambaya-nallUr, i. 69, I 


I 60, 63 ; ii. 208 n. 2, 225 ; Kankanhalli, 
ii. 169 ; Kari-mangalam, i. 66, ii. 208 ; 
Kll-muttugur, i. 48 ; KolagattUr, ii. 169, 
I 201 ; Kovil-PudUr (Kalrayans), ii. 300-1 ; 
I Kundani, i. 63, ii. 113, 146 ; KunnattOr- 
I durgam (Sankaridrug), ii. 280 ; Kutubur, 
i. 83 «. 6 ; Kutta-padi, ii. 210 ; Laksh- 
meswar, i. 56 «. 1 ; Mallapuram near 
Palakodu, i. 67 ; Modur, ii. 203-4 ; 
Mysore, i. 60 ; Nellore, i. 49 ; Odda-patti 

i. 50 M. 1 ; ii. 219 ; Pennagaram, ii. 210 ; 
Periya Kalrayan Nad, ii. 300-1; Eaya- 
kota, i. 49, 63 ; ii. 185 ; Salem, i. 53 
and n 1 and 2 ; ii. 247 ; Siddapur 

' ’ 1' " ' 'drug, ii. 279, 

1 ■ 2 «. 4, 63, 66 ; 

s' " 48 and «. 2 ; 

I - 1 ■ , , ii. 160 ; Tiru- 

1 chengodu, i. 63 and «. 1 and 2, 62 «. 4, 

I 60, 66 ; ii. 289 ; Tiruppattur, i. 67, 63 ; 

I Tlrta-malai, i. 67, 64 ; ii. 230, 231 ; 

1 Triehinopoly, i. 48 ; Tukkojana-halli. ii. 
208 s 2 . 2 ; Udayendiram, i. 47 ; Vellar, 

ii. 270 ; VirOpakshipuram, ii. 169. 

Inscriptions of, Asoka (Mauryan), i. 46 ; 
Pallavas, i. 47 ; Ganga Pallavas, i. 
18 ; ii. 210 ; Later Pallavas, i. 48 «. 2 ; 
Banas, i. 49 ; ii. 186 ; Western Gangas, 
i 60 and n. 1, 66, n 1 ; ii. 219 , 230 j 
Rashtrakutas, i. 61 ; Cholas, i. 63 and n. 

1 and 2, 07, 69, 60, 62 n. 1, 126 n. 2 ; 
ii. 196, 202, 226, 230, 247, 289, 295 «, 1 
and 2, 297 n. 1, 802 n. and 304 
Nolambas, i. 53 and n. 3 ; ii. 201 ; Hoy- 
salas, i. 61 «. 2, 62 «. 1, 63 and «. 6 ; li. 
185, 196, 197, 203-4 ; 208 «. 2, 226 and 
267 ; Pandyas, i. 62 n. 4, 63, 96 n. 

2 ; ii. 247, 267, 270, 270 and 289 ; Vija- 
yanagar, i. 64, 66, 125 n. 2 ; ii. 143, 146, 
160, 197 , 204 , 208 , 219-20, 226 , 230, 
267, 280, 289, 296, n. 1 and 2, 297 n. 1 ; 
JagadCva-Raya, ii. 169, 204 ; Madura 
Nayakas, ii. 185, 290 ; Miscellaneous, ii. 
231, 268-9, 300-1. 

Intermarriage, (see Endogamy), bars to, i. 
124-6 ; rare between Kalrayan and 
Shevaroy Malaiyalia, i. 166. 

Inti-Perlu (Tel. =■ house-names), i.e., 
clans, i. 123 n. 2 and 178. 

Trandu-rndiiu Vaniyars, i. 182-3. 
Irattai-eheTikan Vaniyars, i. 182-3. 

Iron, on Ranja-malai i. 22 ; ores of Dis- 
trict, i. 31-2 ; prehistoric implements, i. 
44 ; Katti Paraiyans, i. 202, smelting, i. 
272-3 ; Porto Novo, i. 273 ; exploitation, 

i. 273-4 ; export, i. 282 ; import, i. 283 ; 
smelters, tax on, ii. 66 ; Pernmbalai, ii. 
211 ; Pulampatti, ii. 213, at Namagiri- 
J»t, etc., ii. 234, 236 ; at Sendara-patti, 

ii. 303, at Tammampatti, ii. 304. 
Irrigation, i. 206, 235-40 ; major and minor 

works, i. 236 ; in HosUr taluk, ii. 113 ; 
Krishnagiri, ii. 163-4 ; Penukondapuram 
ii. 164 ; Barur, ii. 183-4 ; Dharmapuri, 
ii. 193 ; Uttankarai, ii. 216 ; Salem, ii. 
233 ; Omalur, ii. 257 ; Tiruchengodu, 
ii. 271 ; AttUr, ii. 292-3. 
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Irton, Paptain, surrender of Eatnagni to, 
ii. 156 ; associated with Kambjiya-iiallur, 
ii. 223. 

Irukkur, i. 152. 

Irula, (>io]ainha, King of Tagadnr, Dhar- 
mapuri), i. 53. 

Irulas, description of, i. 101 ; erijae among, 
ii. 92-3 •, Anehetti, ii. 109 j hamhoo bas- 
kets, ii. 218. 

Iiiila-patti, i. 263. 

Iiuiua tttr. i. 296, 299 ; ii. 221. 

Ismail Khan, Tipu’s Killedar in Salem 
City. ii. 238. 

Isvara (Salava Geneia^). i. 65. 

Isvaia-malai. magnesite,!. 29; steatite, i. 
33. 

IsTara-mtuti-palaiyum, steatite utensils, 
ii. 291. 

Itihal Eao, deprived of Katnagiri and 
Denkani-kota bv Kantirava ISIaiasa Kaja, 
i. 71;ii.l55. 

Ives, James, giave of, at llharmapmi, ii. 
199. 

Izara villages, explained, ii. 51. 

J 

Jackals, i. 37. 

Jack fiuit, see ifittgujihu. 

Jadava Kaviindau "Nad, Kahavaiis, i. 18, 
19‘;u. 290. 

Jadi Kurnbas. i. 169-70. 

Jagadeva Elya of Chennapatna, dynasty 
of. ii. 167-70 ; sec also i, 68 ; Baraniahu' 
i. 3; Uolconda Brahmans, i. 137-'^, 
Imims. ii. 51 ; J >eukani-kota, ii. 125-6. 
130; Masti, Anknsagiii and Sulagiri, ii. 
126 ; Ratnagiri. ii. 155 , Kaya-kota. ii. 
182, 185 ; Virupaksbipuram, ii. 201. 
(see also Inscriptions. Jagad^va Raya). 
Jagadgvi, described, ii. 166-70 ; see also, 
i. 13 ; ii. 62 ; Ag.imudaiyans, i. 149 ; 
market, ii. 165. 

Jaggery, palmyra and cane, manufacture 
of, i. 278 ; ^alem, i. 282 ; Krisbnagiri 
taluk, ii. 164 ; Uttaiikarai, ii. 218 ; 
Kasipuraiu Ihvision, ii. 231, Tirnehen- 
godu, ii. 272. 

Jagblr, defined, ii. 52; of Kahavans, i. 

155; ii. 229. 

Jitgili (plutfonu), 1. 107, 

Jails, ii. 97-8. 

Jain, Amughavaisha I, a devout snppoiter 
of, religion, i. 51-2 ; also (langa Eaja, 
i. 58; desti action of, temples by ('holas, 

i. 59 ; Dr, Oppert’s theory of ojigin of 
Eight and Left Hand Factions, i. 125 n. 

1 ; Baaii at Tagadtir. ii. 202 ; figure 
worshipped as a 31uni in Salem Citv. 

ii. 210. 

Jakka-sarnudram. ii. 165. ^ 

Jalakantapnram, described. ii. 259; 
weaving, i. 263 , sanitary association, 
ii. 101 ; market, ii. 258, 

Jalakantisvara (name of Siva), i. 113; 

Tenkaiai-kottai river, ii. 227-8. 

Jalal-puia (Salem), ii. 213, 

Julli, equivalent of pie, i. 293. 

22 


Jalluttu valley, i, 21. 

Jamabandi, accounts, original language of, 
i. 93. 

Jamadagni, Madiga legend, i. 119. 

Jummrij time, i. 289. 

Jamdgat (IMuhammadan social and religious 
organization), i. 101, 

Jdmbavan, Bear-King, legend of, i. 36. 
Jdmhavas^ Purohits ot Madigas, i. 201. 
Jambuttu tBoda-maiais), i. 21. 

Jdn^ measure of length, i. 287. 

Jaiiappans, account of, i, 177-8 and i. I7l 
n. 5; Btljari of Pattal-aiuman . i. 120; 
cattle trade, r. 280 ; trade in grain, ii. 
155, 195, 219. 

Jitnuppii (heinpj, i. 177. 

Janda-kaiunkal, i. 11. 

Janda-katti-ioedu (Boda-malais), i. 21, 
Jangams, Lingayats, i. 192. 

Jn'pti Iriams, ii. 51, 

Jdn I Iiuims, ii, 51. 

Jata-varman Sundara Pandya, i. 58 n. 1, 62, 
Jatayu (Eagle-king), legend of Chalk Hrlls, 
i. 28 n. 2. 

Jatila-varman-Keduniadaiyan, i. 60. 
Jdtt-BiUats^ Pallars known as, to Kamma- 
lars. i. 187. 

Jdtrui, annual festival connected with 
Hindu cults, e.g., Uauranniia, GnmiualA- 
puram, ii. 131. 

Javadi Hills, i. 5, 13, 35, 36, 96. 

Javuhigiii, i. 10 ; ii. 107. 

Jayabbe, daughter of Eajainalla (Western 
Oanga), i. 52. 

Jayamgonda-C’hoia-mandalani, see Tondai- 
luairdalam. 

Java Venkatacharluj Guru of Karnmalars, 
i'. 187. 

Jedars, see J^evangas. 

Jekkori, ii. 142. 

Jenkal-betta, i. 11. 

Jer-Talav, i. 240 ; ii. 193. 

Jcrugu-malai, i. 21 ; ii. 232. 

Jesuits, i. 91. 97. 

Jctti (boxer) Inam, ii. 151. 

JibI, hamlet of Kela-maiigalam, described, 
ii. 140 ; see also iMuttniayau Jibi and 
Sunnapu-ialla Jibi, ii. 137. 

Jigur. residence uf Kapu Guru, i. 165-6; 
tank (llcsui) acquired for Eemnunt 
Depot, ii. 133. 

JHIh (Hop-Scotch). 1. 111. 

Jodi, Jodigai (Imim)- &ee quit-rent, ii. 52. 
Jogis, mendicant caste, i. 191. 

(well for drinking water), e.g.. on 
the hill top of Hude-durgam. ii. 139. 
fijsiVfnn (fortune-telling) by Valiavaiis, 
i.‘202. 

Judges. Zilla, ii. 81-5 ; of Provincial 
Court, ii. 85 w. 1 ; relieve<l of magis- 
terial and police duties, ii. 66 ; super- 
seded bv Civil and Sessions Judges, ii. 

88 ; list*<d'. ii. 99-100. 

Judir-ial Eefornis of 1816 and 1822, ii. 19 
n. 1 and 2. 

Jfi]'iiviidi. i. 296 . h. 11-3. 

Jungle Conseivanr-y Doyi.) rtinent . i. 219, 
cultural operations of, i. 253-t. 
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Jus eonnuh't'% (Law of Endogamy), i., 123, 
124, 130. 

Jus oonvivii^ i. 124, 130. 

Justice, Administration of ii. 81-92; Pre- 
British system, ii. 81 ; Criminal, from 
1843, ii. 90-92. 

Jyoti Nagarattars, name assumed by Vani- 
yars, i. 183. 

K 

Kacher't^ a public office, e.k., the Umbrella 
Kncheri at Krishnagiri, ii. 173 and n. 1. 
Kadagattur, Catholic ^lission, i. 97, 100 ; 
Chola temple, i. 113 ; inscriptions of 
Vijayanagar, ii. 204. 

Kadaiyimpatti, i. 7, 16, 273 4 ; indigo, 
i.’ 277-8; coffee, i. 282 ; bridle path, 

i. 297 ; Railway Station, i. 299 ; ii. 258 ; 
tolls and market, ii. 258. 

Kadftlai^ see Gtcer artetinum. 

^fl/A/?«=measure of length, i. 287. 
Kadampatti, ii. 266. 

Kadattur, described, ii. 221 ; black cotton 
soil, i, 31 ; rented villages, ii. 56 ; mar- 
ket, ii. 218. 

Kadriappan-malai, i. 13. 

Kddu (field), denotes distance, i. 287. 

Kddu (country) Kurabas^ i. 169. 

Kddnjcutti (ear-boring) Koravas, see 
Kavalkara Koravas, i. 197. 

Kigal-malai^ i. 12. 

Kaikolars, account of i. 180-1 ; Subrah- 
rnanya, patron deity, i. 114 ; Ankal-am- 
man, i. 119 ; Left Hand Caste, i. 204 ; 
K<onbu, i. 219; Dharmapuri, ii. 194; 
Annasagaram, ii. 200; Pappara-patti, 

ii. 209 ; Ammapet (Salem), ii. 242 ; Tara- 

mangalam, ii. 258, 263 ; cloth trade in 
Tirueheiigodu Taluk, ii. 273, 285 ; 

Mallasamudram, ii. 275. 

Kailasanatha, name of Siva, i. 113 ; tern- ' 
pie at Tara-mangalam, desciibed, ii. 263, 
i. 112 3 ; at TiruchengOdu, ii. 288. 

Kaipidi Valluvans (sub-caste), i. 202. 
Kakambadi (Shevaroys), ii. 255, i. 163 n. 
4. 

Kakankarai, i. 77. 

Kakatiyas of Warangal, i. 64. 

Jsdki-cholnm, i. 207. 

K<d (stone), equiv.alent for mile, i. 287. 
Kala-azar, (black fever), on Kaliayans, 
i. 312, 

Kalaeburya Dynasty, i. 61. 

Kalabasti, associated with Vettuvans, 
i. 152. 

Knhii-Jcotti (Tamil), see Weeder (hand). 
Kahtm, grain measure, i. 286. 

Kftlappat (Tamil), see Plough. 
Kalappambadi, ii. 192. 

Knlasam (Brass ornament over vimanam or 
ffopuram)^ i. 112 ; Pots, i. 143. 

‘‘Kales Devar”, i.e., Maravarman Rula- 
sekhara I, i. 63. 

Kali (porridge), i. 110, 289. 

Kali (form of Parvati), i. 117 ; (see ^Tother 
goddess), i. 163. 

Kali-patti, ii. 275. 


Kal-katti Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Kalkaveri or Kakkaveri, Catholic Mission, 
i. 97, 100; ii. 236. 

Kallanattam, ii. 294. 

Kallanguttu (Salem), ii. 104, 243. 

Kallavi (Dasampatti) weaving, i. 263 ; oil- 
pi^ssing, market, ii. 218 ; Railway Sta- 
tion, ii. 221. 

Kallipuram, ii. 210. 

Kallu (stone) Oddars, i. 187. 

Kallur-malai (Kalrayans), i. 142. 

Kalrayan Hills, account of, ii. 299-302 ; 
see also, i. 18-9; ii. 290; Jaghirs, ii. 
54, 302 ; Malaiyali tradition, i. 153 and 

155 ; Poligars *i. 155 ; Inscriptions, i. 

156 ; Forests, i. 251 ; Leprosy and Kala- 
azar, i. 312. 

K(d-taehnn, (ston e-mason a , Kammilars) , 

i. 186. 

Kalugondapalli, (Campaign of 1799), i. 88 ; 

ii. 142. 

Kalvadangam, ii. 272. 

Kalvirayan, see Kalrayans, ii. 299. 
Kalyana-Shanars, i. 183. 

Kalyani, see Chalukyas, i. 58. 

Kalyani Nad of Nattans, i. 144. 

Kamakshi (Parvati), i. 113 ; patron deity of 
Kammalars, i. 177.^ 

Kamakshi palaiyam, i. 263. 

Kaman, see Manroathan, i. 116. 
Kama-samudram, i. 12 ; ii. 108. 
Kambava-nallur, described, ii. 222-6, see 
also 1. 58 ; Haidar, i. 7S n. 1 ; weaving 

i. 263 ; inscriptions at, ii. 208 n, 2 ; as 
Taluk K((sb<(y ii. 216 ; market, ii. 218. 

Kamba-ya-nallur River, i. 5,9, 236, 299; 

ii . 225 . 

Kambi Jangams, clan of Lingayats, i. 192. 
Kambi Nayudu, traditional founder of 
Kangundi Zamindari, ii. 179-80. 

Kambli (Blankets), i. 109, 263 ; ii. 98 ; in 
Hosur Taluk, ii. 114; Dharmapuri, n. 

I 194 ; Uttankarai, ii. 218 ; Attur, n. 

1 294. 

1 Kambli Kurubas, i. 169. 
i Ka?nbu, see Pennisetum typboideum. 
i Kambutukki, i. 18. 

; Kamiyappa Nayakka, revives market in 
i Adainan-kottai, ii. 197. 

Kaniiua Balijas, i. 179. 

Kammalars, account of, i. 186-7 ; see also, 
i. 114, 125 n. 1, 126, 202-3. 

Kammas, account of, i. 166 7, ef. 164 and 
190. 

Kampa II (or Kampanna Udaiyar), Vija- 
yanagar, expedition against Madura, i. 
64 5. 

Kampavaiman, (Ganga-PaUava King), i. 
48«. 3. 

Kamasalas, Telugu aitizans, i. 186. 
Kanakkans, account of, i. 195. 

Kanarese (language), proportion of popu- 
lation speaking, i. 92 ; literacy, i. 321. 
Kauchi, see Conjeeveram. 

I Kanchi Nad of Kaikolars, i. 180. 

; Kanchini Inam, ii. 54. 

* Kandacharam, system of ’and lease, i. 
( 242. 
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"Kandagam^ (grain measure'), i. 242 n, 3, 
286 ; weight, i. 283. 

Knndugum Vu’^fippadu^ denotes extent of 
land, i. 288. 

Kandaewami (name of Subrahmanya), i. 

114 ; temple at Kalhpatti, ii. 275-6. 
Kande Mudaliyar, tradition regarding, ii. 
158. 

Kandyan-Dynasty (Ceylon), Kota Balijas 
claim kinship with, i. 178 \ Bagalur 
Poligar, ii. 121. 

Kangaiyan, family of temple builders, 
Tiruchengodu, ii. 286-8. 

Kangdnt^ caste officer of Pachai-Malaiya- 
lis, i, 156 ; Tillage watchman, ii. 48. 
Kangayam, title of Mornr Nad Nattans, i. 
144 ; head-q^uarters of Nattans (caste), i. 
144 ; clan of Medaras, i. 185. 

Kanguudi, included in Baramahal, i. 3 n. 

2 ; transferred to North Arcot, ii. 3 ; 
Poligar Vedar caste, i. 174 ; Kempe 
Gaudu IV, ii. 127 ; connection with 
Maharaja-gadai, ii. 179-80. 
Kangu-pudaTais, i. 266. 

Kani, length measure, i. 288. 

Kanikaram, clan of Medaras, i. 185. 
Kaniyan, stranger who ties tali at Periya- 
Malaiyali weddings, i. 168. 

Kan jam, clan of Mwaias, i. 185. 
Kanja-uialai. described, i. 22 ; magnesite, 

i. 29 ; magnetite, i. 32, ot. i. 273 and ii. 
276; chromite, i. 33; Vettuvan tradi- 
tion, 150. 

Kanjeri, Pachai-^talaiyalis at, i. 154. 

Kanji, see KUzhu. 

Kankanam, marriage wiist-thread, Kuiu- 
bas, i. 169 ; Koravas, i. 197 n. 1. 
Kankanhalli, General Harris Campaign, i. 
88 ; capture by Chama Raja of Mysore, 

ii. 170. 

Kanlcar^ i. 30, (limestone) i. 33. 

Kaniiadiyans (= Kanarese) Lingayats, i. 
192, Paraiyans sub-caste, see Holeyas, i. 
202 . 

Kaunakol, House-breaking implement used 
by Koravas, ii. 95. 

Kaima-kulam (clan of Nattanu), i, 144. | 

Kannan (Brass-workers), Kaimnalars, i. 
186. 

Kannada-halli, Janappars, i. 281 ; market, 
ii. 165. 

Kaiman-kurebi, sanitaiv association, ii. 
104. 

Kannanur (near Srlrangara), Hoysala 
Capital, i. 61 ; Pandyan possession, i. 62 
n. 3. 

Kannappa Nayanar, tradition of Vettuvans 
i. 151, of Ainbalakkarans and Valaiyans, 
i. 151, of Vedars and Bgdas, i. 174. 
Kanni-amma, associated with Karuppan 
and worshipped by Malaiyalis, i. 164. 
Kamiimar (maiden goddesses), i. 120 n. 2. 
Kanteroy chakram, i. 290-3. 

Kantha Keddis, i. 166. 

Kantirava Narasa Baja, of Mysore, checks 
Muhammadans, i. 70 ; conquests in 
Baramahal and war with Tijiunala 
Nayaka, i. 71 ; mintage of, i. 290 ; cap- [ 
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ture of Hosur (1664), ii. 138 ; Ratnagiri 
from ‘‘ Itibal Rao ”, ii. 155 ; Dharma- 
puri, ii. 204 ; Pennagaram (from Bija- 
pur), ii. 210 ; Tenkarai-kottai (from 
Bijapur), ii. 228 ; 

Rantiraya, see Kanteroy, i. 290. 

Ranu Ram, ii. 15. 

Kanyaka Paramfisvari (Parvati), Patroness 
of Komatis, i. 114, 175. 

Kapila-malai, i. 150. 

Kapilar, Tamil scholar, i. 46. 

Kappangiri or Kappiyangiri, Uppiliyan 
tradition, i. 184. 

Kapus, account of, i. 165-6, of. 164; 
Morasu division, i. 125 ; Vijayanagar 
influence, i. 190 ; R&zus, i. 191 ; Lin- 
gayats, i. 192. 

Kar, shoit crop paddy, i. 212. 

Karadi, clan of Vettuvans, i. 152. 
Karadiyur, i. 162. 

Karagam, brass vessel with consecrated 
water, i. 116. 

Karai (sub-Nads of Pacbai-Malayalis), i. 
164 ; share of co-parcenary hands, i. 288 
n. 2 ; division of former Alambadi 
Taluk, ii. 107 ti. 1. 

Karaikattu (Vellalars), i. 139, 141. 
Karakkattu, epithet of Pidari among 
Malaiyalis, i. 163. 

Karala-malai, i. 13. 

Karalans, caste title of Periya-Malaiyalis, 
i. 165. 

Karamandai, Pachai-Malavali Nattan at, 

i. 155. 

Karaikala-Sola-Adaivur-Nadalvan, i. 60 n, 
7. 

Kari-mangalam, described, ii. 207-8 ; 
General Harris* army encamps, i. 87 ; 
gunny-bags, i. 177 ; Gandlas, i. 183 ; 
Pula-halli Project, i. 240 ; union, ii. 
104 ; market, ii. 195. 

Kari-patti, ii. 232. 

Kan Raman, patron deity of Malaiyalis, i. 
162 ; ii. 300. 

Kuriyakaran, caste officer, i. 127. 
Kariya-kovil river, i. 8. 

Kariyappa Gaudu III, Ankusagiri Poligar, 

ii, 126. 

Kaiivastan, caste officer, i. 127. 

Kama (Carnatic), Golla, sub-caste, i. 172. 
Kama-Sales, sub-caste of Sales, i. 182, «. 2. 
Kamams, Village Accountants, ii. 48-61, 
see also i. 195. 

Kamata, Vijayanagar Viceroyalty, i. 67. 
Karum^ epithet of Pidari among Malaiya- 
lis, i. 163. 

Karuman-Kudal, ii. 258. 

Karnngal, i. 13. 

Karuppan or Karuppannan, Demon, i. 

164 ; see also Madurai-Viran. 

Karuppur, shandy at, ii. 258. 

Karur, (old Chera Capital), Roman coins, 

i. 45 ; Gatti Mudaliyare, i. 69 ; captured 
by Haidar, i. 83 ; Vettuvan tradition, i. 
150 ; Railway Project, i. 301. 

Karu^eppilai-ltoravas, a sub-caste, i. 196 ; 

ii. 96. 
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Kasbfi, administrative head-quarters of 
District Taluk, etc., e.g., Kiiiinattur, ii. 
216. 

KaseiLipu-vallu, a olau of Dombaras. i. 
199. 

Kdsim, See Qdsim. 

Kdsit (= pie)j in Attar = 2 pies, i. *293, 
Kasakkara Chettis, i. 177. 

Kutfe-mane^ Kanarese unit of caste 
administration. 1. 127 >«. 3. 

Katti ParaiyanSj hereditiry iron-smelters, 

i. 202 ; ii. 210. 

Kattiri-vandla, or sciss Dr-thieves (Donga 
Dasaris), ii. 92. 

Kattit/'ftn (Tamil) panegyric), at marriages, 
among Nattans, i. 145. 

Kuttii, clan of Vettiivans, i. 152. 
Katta-kottai, ii. 293. 

Katta-palaiyam, ii. 273. 

Kuttnppadu, (legalised eoneahinage), i. 135 
Kdtt>i‘Puj'iris, name by which Irulas are 
eiUed i, 201. 

Katta-puttur, transferred to Tiichinopoly, 

ii. 3. 

lutul, assignment of laud on reduced 
assessment, ii. 21-7. 

Kavadi-Koravas, i. 196, 

A'dra/is', worshipped at Kali-patti, ii. 275. 
Kdvfd fees. i. 196, 198 ; ii. 91, 301. 
Knv/dp'f>', Kdvidlcnrnn, village watehinan, 
ii. 48. 81 ; sab-caste of Koravas, i. 196 ; 
11. 9i-l. 

fCavaiM-in-ilai, i. 16. 

Kavaia-patuii, cotton spinning at, ii. 294. 
Kavaiais, 1. 263, 270 ; li. 97, 211, sec also 
Balijas. 

Kaveii, Kiver system, i. 5, 6, 10, 11, 13 ; 
depopulation, i. 200 ; iriigatioii project, 

i. 21. 22 and 239 ; ferries, i. 299 ; Rail- 
way station, i. 299 ; ii, 272 ; Railway 
Bridge, i. 300 ; falls at Flogeria-kal, 

ii. 205 ; legend of diversion at Solap- 
padi, ii, 212. 

Kaveri-patnani, described, ii. 170-1 ; see 
als.) ii, 162 ; Chikka Deva Raja. i. 72 ; 
captured by the Rnglish, r. 76 ; le- 
cipt'iied by Haidar, i, 77 ; strengthene<l 
by Haidar, i, 78 ; taken by (Jolonel 
Smith, i. 79 ; Maxwell, i. 84 ; Agauiu- 
daiyaus. i. 149 ; Kainnialar Mntant^ i. 
187 ; graft mangoes, i. 234-5 ; iirig.i- 
tion, i. 236 ; gingelly oil, i. 271, 282 ; 
bridge, 1. 299 ; Kailwav Pioject, i. 300 ; 
floolsof 1903, i. 310; union, li. 104; 
maiket, ii. 165 ; Golconda Brahmans, ii. 
167. 

Kaveiipiuam. Gatti ^ludalivats. i. 69 ; 
Alambadi Poligars, ii. 129 'n. 1 ; Solap- 
padi, ii. 212. 

Kavilai-drug. i. 12. 

Kavundirn^ Village Headman, ii. 48 ; also 
Ciste title, e.g., Vettuvans, i. 152. 
Kedda-malai (Boda-malais), i. 21, 32 ; 

ii. 232. ’ ' 

Kela-maugalam, described, ii. lHV-2 ; 
Makhdam AU, i. 74-5 ; General Harris, 
1 . 88 ; cession, i. 88 ; Lingayat influence, 
i. 117 n. 2 ; Pattal-amman, i. 120 ; Taluk 


Kasba, ii. 14 ? 2 . 2 ; sanitary association, 
ii. 104 ; maiket. i. 281 and ii. 115. 

Kelasts (Kan), See Barbers, i. 189. 

Kellerbauer. Rev. G. 0., i. 108. 

Kelly, Colonel, at Arni, i. 84. 

Kelso, Mr., Assistant Collector, settles 
Bdlaghat taluks, ii. 15. 

KHt'i-Koduve, a canl game, i. 111. 

Kompe-Gauda, Magadi Poligar, i. 70 : ii. 
126-7. 

Kerala, ancient name for Malabar, i. 155-6. 

1 Kei’Odine oil, i. 271, 283. 

KesaiaguU, i. 11. 

Ketanda-patti, Guru of Janappais, i. 117. 

Kevali-pattiram, a variety of coco-nut used 
specially for ptija, i. 214 n. 1. 

Khfvratt Indms^ ii. 54. 

Khande Rao, conspiracy against Haidar 
Ali, i. 74-5 and ii. 141. 

Kichi-palaiyam (Salem City), ii. il04 and 
213; Marina Paiaiyans in, i. 203; 
tanneries, i. 272. 

Kil-Avarai, i. 19. 

Kil-Nad (Peiiya-Kalruyans), i. 19. 

Kihn (clan), i. 123 n. 2, 204. 

Klliyiu’ falls (Shevaioys Hills), i. 7. 

Kilk’arai-PumlLuai-Nad, i. 58, 144. 

Killedar, commander of a Port under 
Mahammadan rule, e.g., Ismail Khan in 
Salem City, ii. 238. 

Kilur, Boda-malais, i. 21, 154. 

Kiiiderslcy, Mr., in chat ge of Tiiuppattur 
and VaniyamVidi, ii. 2 n. 1. 

Kinniy water-clock foi inuasuiing turns” 
in inig.ition. i. 290. 

Kiii-patti (Malaiyalis), i. 155. 

Kiri-patti River, on, ii. 292. 

Klii-patti valley, i. 8. 

I Kistbandi. periods for payment of revenue 
in instalments, ii. 57 , for Coftee Lands, 
ii. 48 n. 2. 

i Kisukad (“ Seventy i. 65 n. 2. 

Kittf (Tip-cat), i. 111. 

Kizhakkatti, frog-eating Paraiyaiis, i. 202. 

Knives, pen and hunting, Salem noted for 
luanufactaie of, i. 276. 

Kodagur. ii. 165. 

Koda-kaia-Naehi, mother goddess worship- 
ped by Malaiyalis, i. 164. 

Kodamanda patti, ii. 165. 

Kodatha, See Koditti Kapus. 

Kodt^e-Md/ftyams, ii. 55. 

Kodi-halii, legend of foundation saeiifif'e, 
i. 120 ; Gollas and Balijas, i. 190. 

Kodikal Vellalars, i. 140. 

Koditti Kapus, i. 166, 

Kodiyur, i. 11. 

Kofoed, Kev., i. 103. 

Kokka-RSyan-pettai, ii. 272. 

KiXaga (Kan), grain measure, i. 286. 

Kolagattur, inscriptions, li. 204. 

Kolar, capital of Westeiu-Gangas (eastern 
branch), i. 51, 59 ; Shfihji. i. 71 n. 1 ; 
Capture by Col. Donald Campbell, i. 80. 

Kolar-Gangas, i. 51 n. 1. 

Kolar Gold Fields, extension of Schist 
band into Krishnagiri Taluk, i. 25 n. 3, 
27 ; effect on agiicultuiai labour^ i. 2t6. 
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Kvldttitnt^ i. 111. 

Koleya Paiaiyans, See lloleyas, i. 202-3. 
Kolikkai-iiattani (liajai.a]anain), ii. 273. 
Kolimui, lemams of blag mound in Foiest 
Keseive, ii. 109- 

J\olk((ran, caste oi'liceij i. 127 ; yillage ; 
seivaiit, ii. 51 1. 

KtUnn (Blaeksiiiitk), section of Kainma- 
lais, i. 186. 

Kolli-nialaiSj desciihed, i. 19 ; magnetite,!. 

32 ; beaia, i. 36 ; Cheia tradition, i. 46 ; 
Malaivali tradition, i. 153 ; ciiltiA’alion 
on, i.*207, 211, 215, 218, 222, 225 ; 
economic condition of IVlalaiyalis on, i. 
246 ; settlement, ii. 42, 43, 46, 232. 
Kolli-^^Ialaiyalis, i. 153, 4. 

Ktllu, see iJolichos bijiuriis„ i. 221. 
Kol-Nayakkaripatti, ii. 258. 

Kolroyan, see Kalrayans. 

Komanatn (Piece of cloth supported by a 
waist cord), i. 109. 

Koinarasana-halli, Dhaimapuii Union, ii. 
198. 

Komatis, account of, i. 175-6 and 174 n. 5 ; 
Kanyaka-Paramesvari, i. 114; Eight 
Hand Faction, i. 126; yLhiarlkum^ i. 
133-4 ; Satanis as FiirbhU^ i. 195 ; 
.Madigcis tiaditioii. i. 204 ; trade in grain, 

i. 279 ; in cloth, i. 280 ; in salt, i, 281 ; 
Anchetti. ii. 109 ; in Dharmapuii, ii. 
195; in Nain.igiiipet, ii. 236 ; in S.Ueiu, 

ii. 241; in Omalur, li. 259 ; Tiiiiehen- 
gOdu taluk, ii. 273. 

Komhni (inhabited valley running up into 
hills), i. 156. 

KOnaga-padi, ii. 266. 

Kondayampatti, sister village of Sendara- 
patti, ii. 303. 

Kondayana-halli, Janappais and gunny- 
bags, i. 177. 

Kondayanur (Shevaioys), i. 15. 

Kdne, clan of IMgdaras, i. 185. 

Kongri-patti, described, ii. 304 ; Catholic 
Mission, i. 100 ; London ^fission, i. 102. 
Kongri-patti (TiruehengOdu Taluk), ii. 273. 
Konga-de&a-rd^dkkal^ i. 53. 

Konga-Kaikolars, i. 180. 

Kongalayi, mother goddess, worshipped by 
Malaiyaiis, i. 164. 

Kongal Nad (“ Eight Thousand i. 50. i 
Konga-Naniassivayya-swami, Aganiudai- 
yas’ Guru, i. 149. 

Konganapurain, ii. 273. 

Konga Paiaiyans, i. 201. 

Kongaia-patti, ii. 194. 

Konga Kayar, caste officer ol Sembadavans, 
i. 173. 

Konga Shanars, i. 183 and n. 3. 

Konga Vellalais, i. 139-40; similarity of 
Pallans, i. 189 ; Barbers, i. 190. 

Kongu Country, i. 44 ; Aditya I (Chola), 
i. 53 ; a Chola Province, i. 57 ; Vishnu- 
vardhana, i. 59; Kamanatha (Hoysalai, 
i. 62 :* 2 . 4 ; boundaries, i. 139. 

Kongu Kammalais, i. 186 n. 2. 

Konguni King, title of Western Ganges, 
i. 50. 

Kongu-patti, ii. 258, 266. 


Kongn Vannivais, i. 142. 

Koppu-malai, i. 13, 17. 

Koracha, see Koravas, i. 196 n. 1. 

Kdiat grass, Cypcms rttundiih^ i. 277 ; 

matting, ii. 98. 

Koiaiyar, anaikut^ ii. 293. 

Koiama, see Koravas, i. 196 7i. 1. 

Koravas, account of, i. 196-8 ; n;at-makeib, 

i. 185 ; ii. 218 ; Crime, ii. 92-6 ; see 
also, i. 102. 

Kosa Chetti, i. 175. 

Kosakkuli, epithet of Pongalayi, mother 
goddess, i. 164. 

Kota Balijas, i. 178. 

Kdta-kodlgi India^ ii. 64. 

Kotankal river on Pachai-malais, i. 20. 
Kottai-Mari-ainman, in Hosui Fort, ii. 
137. 

Kottai-Muni-appan, in Tammarnpatti Fort, 

ii. 304. 

Kottai-patti Pass, strike-valley, i. 5, 8, 13 
and 248. 

Kottai-patti valley, described, i. 17-8 ; 

black cotton soil in, i. 31 ; ii. 215. 
Kottai-Solappadi, ii. 194 ; see also Solap- 
pudi, ii. 212. 

Kottaiyur, i. 12. 

Kottaiubadi {trnhv^kion village), ii. 54 n. 

KoWons^ sub-division of Mandalams under 
Cholas, i. 58. 

Kottan-chedu, i. 15. 

Kotta-palli, ii. 165. 

KottevOr, i. 10. 

Kcttu-kddii (land which can only be culU- 
vated with a hoe), i. 211 ; ii. 43. 
KijtUikkdran caste oflicer of Vettuvaiis, i. 
152. 

Kovil-malai (Kalrayans), i. 19. 

Kovil-Pudur tKahayans), i. 19 ; Kari- 
Kaman temple, i. 162 ; ii. 300. 

Koviltir (l^haimapuii), Catholic settlement, 
i. 97, 100 ; ii. 197. 

Kojatui', sacked by Vishuu-vardhana, i. 
59. 

Krishna II (Kashtrakuta), Yuvaraja, i. 
52. 

Krishna III (Hashtrakufa). ie\i\al under, 

i. 51 ; alliance with Butnga 11 (Westein- 
GangaL i. 55. 

Krishna Dova Kaya, of Vijayunsgar, i. 66 ; 

ii. 289, 301. 

Krishnagiii, described, ii. 171-8. see also 
162; first attempt to storm 1767, i. 76 
and ii. 174 ; siege and capitnlatinn 1768, 

i. SOandii. 175; Maxwell’s frint on, i. 

84; second attempt to stonu 1791, i. 86 
and ii. 176 ; head quarters of Heatl, i. 
86; administrative head-qnurters and 
garrison, i. 86-9; see also ii. 3; Abbe 
Dubois, i. 99 ; Lutheran .Mission, i. 102- 
103 ; Alahratha seUlerntrit , i. 190 3 ; 

nrul. i. 213 ; giapes, i. 234 ; wt'u^ing. i. 
263; Hosui lagi, i. 280; e\'}iorts, i. 
282-3; mint, i. 291-2; **}e disease, i. 
311 ; hospital, i. 317 ; schools, i. 323-4 
and 328 ; Courts, li. 88 and 91 ; Uitiou, 

ii, 104 ; Golconda Brahmans, ii. 167-8. 
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Kriahiiagiri Taluk, described, ii. 161-89 ; ’ 
see also, i. 3 n. 2, 13, 27 ; irrigation pro- 
jects, i. 239 ; exports and trade, i. 
280-3 ; communications, i. 291-7, 300 and 
ii. 164. I 

Krishnappa-Naj^ani-Podttr, i. 174 n. 4. i 
Krislinapuram, i. 298 ; ii. 19o. ' 

. Krishna Raja Dodda, of Mysore, elephant | 
pice, i. 293 n. 1 ; liberal grants of inams, , 
ii. 61, 191, 290 ; oppressive taxation, ii. ' 

661 «.l. i 

Krishna-Raya-Samudram, ii. 113. 

Kshatriyas, fewness of, i. 190; Maiatbas ; 
claim to be, i. 190 ; Razus claim to be, i. i 
191. 

Kuchu-karadu, i. 14 n. 2. 

Kuda-'kaiii Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Kudxke^ remarriage of divorces^ i. 136 ». 

1 . 

Hudike-sdlUj off-spiing of informal maiii- 
age (Kurubas), i. 170. 

Kudiydna Kavundar^ term for Kongu 
Veilalais, i. 144. 

Kugiir Nagarattus, i. 176 n. 4. 

Kukli-malai, i. 12. 

Knkuttai-patti, ii. 258. 

Kula or hulam (clan), i. 123 n. 2. 
KulasCkhara Alvar, Vishnavite saint, i. 
196. 

Kulasekharas, section of Satanis, i. 196. 
Kiilastar (Caste councillors), i. 127 «. 1. 

Kiiliy land measure, i. 288. 

Kuli-jfddi, kuli'VaWtm measuie for paying 
coolies in grains, i. 246, n. 2 and 287. 
KulOttunga 111, expels Singhalese and sets 
up Vikrama Pandya, i. 69 ; nominal 
suzerainty over Dharmapuri Adigaiman, 

i. 61 ; incriptions at Adaman-kOttai, ii. 
196 ; at Dharmapuri, ii. 203. 

Kumara-mangalam, i. 113. 
Knmara-palaiyam, described, ii. 274 ; 
weaving, i. 263 ; bridge, i. 298 ; Special 
Magistrate, ii. 91 ; sanitary association, 

ii. 104 ; toll-gate, ii. 272 ; market, ii. 
273. 

Kumara Peiumal (Kundani), ii, 146. 
Kuraarasami-patti (Salem), ii. 105. 

J(umbdras (Kanarese potters), i. 184. 
Kummaras (Telugu potters), i. 184. 

Kumm'ij i. 111. 

Kumpant or Kumpini (‘‘Company”) 
Vallamj Kandayam, i. 287 ; pvnam 
(money), i. 293, see also ii. 108. 

Kunchiga Vakkiligas, i. 167-8. 

Kundani, described, ii. 142-7 ; see also i. 12 
and ii. Ill ; Pandava pits,i. 44 ; Capi- 
tal of Hoysalas in 13th century, i. 62 ; 
ii. 108 ; legendary connection with Anku- 
sagiii Poligars, ii. 126. 

Kundani Rayalu, traditional connection 
with Ankusagiri, ii. 125. 

^undumanx, goldsmith’s weight, i. 283. 
Knndnni Nad (Malaiyalis), i. 164. 
Kundu-kOta Hill, i. 9-10, 36 : ii. 107. 110 
and 111. 

Kundlira-gini, ii. leg. 

Kunigal, Remount Depot at, ii. 148. 
Kunjam (fan) Koiavas, i. 196. 


ICunkvmti/tf, red powder applied to forehead 
eerenionially, i. 146. 

Kunkur see JianknY. 

Kunnattur, sanitary association at, ii. 104 ; 
once Kasha of Uttankarai Taluk, ii. 216 ; 
oil-pressing and market, ii. 218. 
Kunnattur-Durgara, ancient name for San- 
karidiug, ii. 280 ; cf. Elii-karai-Nad, ii. 
297. 

Kunte, see weeding-plough. 

Kuntisvara temple, at Kundani, ii. 143. 
Kuppam (Kangundi), i. 13, 198, 300. 
Kuppanimal. daughter of Beiikai Poligar, 
ii. 124, 145 n. 1. 

Kurat (Bride’s cloth), i. 147. 

Kurrdi-nattam, village near Melagiii Fort, 
ii. 128. 

Kurnool, Pathaii Nawabs of , i. 73 «. 2. 
Kurpn (Hindustani), band-weeder, i. 209. 
Kvru^ see Kuruvm paddy, i. 212. 

Kurubas, account of, i. 169-71, tattooing, 

i. 110 ; Virabhadra, i. 117 n. 3 ; Doddara- 
nia and Chikkamma, i. 121; XJmhxhkvi 

i. 190 ; ii. 112 ; kamhli weaving, i. 
263; tax on, ii. 66 and «. 3. 
Kuriibara-palU, i. 298. 

Kuruga-patti, adjoins Ringaiapet, ii. 226, 
Kuruvax^ short crop paddy, i. 212. 

Kuruvans, see Koiavas, i. 196 w. 1. 
Kusavans (Tamil potters), i. 184. 

Kuthu (Muhammadan festival), i. 106. 
Kuttddi Tndm^ li. 54. 

Kuitat (small pond), irrigation from, i. 237 ; 

ii. 26. 

Kultampundi, corundum, i. 33. 

Kuttar, see Pattipadi river. 

KuttX’Kavundan, caste officer of Pachai* 
Malaiyalis, i. 155. 

Hutti-nuffnpuyHy caste officer, i. 127. 
Kuvalala Nad, connection with Kundani, 
ii. 147. 

Kvzhu (ragi gruel), i. 110. 

L 

Labbais, account of, i. 103-4 ; house langu- 
age, i. 93 ; lemon-grass oil, i. 272 ; qOrat- 
grass mats, i. 277 ; six-months’-ciedit 
hawkers, i. 280 ; occasional criminality, 
ii. 92 ; in Salem, ii. 243. 

Labourers, castes of, i. 187 ; position of, 
i. 246. 

Lae, i. 269. 

Laddagiri Yakkaligas, i. 168-9. 

Laddigam (Punganur Zamindari), identi- 
fied with Koyatur, conquered by Visbnu- 
vardbana, i. 59 n. 1. 

Lady’s Seat (Shevaroys), i. 15 «. 1 ; ii- 255. 
Laeizio, Father, on “ Moiamangalam ’ , 
i. 95 «. 4. 

Laghium, preparation of Uanja, ii. 79. 
Lakkamena-halli, ii. 194. 

Lakkana-halli, ii. 194. 

Lakehmana Rao (Munro’s lae-totum), built 
Daulatabad, ii. 172 ; Kambayanullur 
Mitta. ii. 223-4. 

Lakshmi (Vishnu’s consort), i. 114. 
Lakihmi-BvttUy Uppiliyans, i. 185 n. 2. 
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Lakshmi-Kanta Eaja, tradition at Biuika- 
ridriig. ii. 279. _ . 

Lakshini-Naiayana, name of Vishnu, 1 . 114. 

Jjaligam, i. 14. , 

Lambadis, deseiihed, i. ;200-l ; dialect, 
i. 92 ; devastation by, ii. 109. 

Laraont, Lieut., slain i‘n the attack against 
Krishnagiri in 1791, ii. 175 n. 3. 

Land, Measures of, i. 287-8; Bale values 
of, i. 243. 

Land-cess, ii. 102. i 

Land-Revenue, effect on, of. Famine of 
1877-8 ; administration of, ii. 1-69 ; in 
llostir Taluk, ii. 113; Dharmapuri, lii. 
192 ; Uttankaraij ii. 216 ; Salem, ii. 232 ; 
Omalur, ii. 257 ; Tiruchengodu, ii, 270 1; 
Attur, ii. 291. 

Lang, Colonel, advances beyond Denkani- 
kota, i. 80; replaces Col. Wood, i. 82 ; 
Lieut, in charge of detachment at Na- 
makkal, i. 87; demands surrender of 
forts round Krishnagiri, ii. 176. 

Language, i. 92 ; bar to intermarriage, 
i. 124 ; literacy in each, i. 321. 

Langur, i. 37. 

Later-Pallavas. i. 48, (See also Inscriptions. 
Later Pallavas). 

Laterite, i. 32. 

Leases of land, i. 242-3. 

Lecanmm hemhphonTicum (Brown Bug) on 
Shevaroys, i. 230. 

Lecanium ririrfff, Green Bug on Shevaroys, i. 
230. . . 

Lechler, Kev., d. Jf., London Mission, 
i. 101, 324-6 ; ii. 240, 284, 303, 304. 

Leeming, Mr. It. W., on coffee cultivation , 
i. 227 ® n 3. 

Left Hand Faction, i. 183, 186. 

Leighton, Col. Thomas, ii. 182. 

Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
i. 103, 325 ; ii. 266. 

Lomons, i. 233-6. 

Lemon-grass oil, distallation of, i. 272. 

Length, measures of, i. 287. 

Leopards, i. 35. 

Leprosy, i. 312. 

Leyssedre, Rev. Father P., ii. 304. 

License, to search bazaars and gold- 
smiths’ shops for lost money and gold 
filings, ii. 67. 

Lime, tax on manufacture of, ii. 66. 

Lingam. phallic form of Siva, i. 112 ; worn 
by Lingayats, i. 117, 192-3 ; Kurubas, 
i. 170 ; at HudS-Durgam, ii. 139. 

Lingayats, account of, i. 191-2 ; prosecu- 
tion of, i. 61 ; rise of, i. 117 ; caste 
sectarian in origin, i. 126, hierarchical 
organisation, i. 127 ; near Anchetti, ii. 
109 ; at Gummalapuram, ii. 131 ; at 
Pennagaram, ii. 210. 

Liquors (foreign), i. 283. 

Litigation, civil, growth of, ii. 89. 

Lizards, aurgury of, among Koravas, u. 95. 

Loans, Agricultural, i. 247 ; i. 

Local Boards, take over roads, i. 296 ; 
railway projects, i. 300-1 ; hospitals and 
dispensaries, i. 317 ; education, i. 323-4 ; 
origin of Fund from road-cess. ii. 101. 


Local Government, ii. 101-5. 

Locality, difference of, bar to intermarriage, 
i. 126. 

Located fellings (Forestry), i. 252. 
Lockhart, Mr , Collector, ii. 27 ; tomb in 
Hosur, ii. 137. 

Locusts, Famine of 1877-8, i. 306. 

Lodge, Miss, i. 102, 324. 

Lokur, Reserve, i. 14 ». 1 ; Railway Station, 

i. 299 ; ii. 268 ; Pass, ii. 219. 

London Mission, i. 100-2 ; Schools, i. 324-6 ; 
Hostrr, ii. 133 ; in Salem City, ii. 240 ; 
Hastampatti, ii. 246 ; on Shevaroys, ii. 
256 ; in i.^ttur, ii. 296 ; in Sendarapatti, 

ii. 303 ; in Koneri-patti, ii. 304. 

Longley, Mr., ii. 45 ». 1, 51, 220, 241. 
Loom, tax, on weavers, i. 260-1, country, 

description of, i. 269. 

Loquat, see Enohotrya juponica. 

Lorts lydekJcertanus^ i. 37. 

Loni XVI medal granted to Mir Ghulam 
Ali Miriam, ii. 177. 

Lower Ghats, i. 3 m. 1. 

Lutheran Missions, i. 102-3. 

Lutherpet, i. 103. 


M 


Mabbs, Rev. G., i. 101, 324 ; ii. 296. 
MacDonald, Lieutenant, i. 87, 242, 276. 
MacDonald’s Choultry (Magadan Chava- 
di), i. 299 ; ii. 272, 276. 

Machalas (mendicant Madigas), i. 204. 
Miichxnan^ Machini^ i. 134 m. i. 

Mackain, Captain, i, 77 ; ii. 171. 

MacLeod, Captain, ii. 2-3, 42, 297, 301, 
306. .. , 

Madaga Nad (Vellarai Nad), u. 270. 
MadaUa (Tel.), see Plough. 

MadaJeku, i. 287-8. 

Maddala-pallam, i. 13. 
Maddigonam-palaiyam, ii. 

Maddur, i. 88. 

Made-kulam, i. 170. 

Madhu Rao, Peshwa, ii. 127. 

Madhura. Gdpala Chakra, i. 290 «. 

Uad% (length of cloth), i. 287. 

; "oi 5 „ 
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Madirax-kunda (Title of Puiautaka I. 
ch<>la) i. 63. 

MadiTftlam, ii. 126 n. 1. 

Madra-palU, i. 281. 

Madras, i. 264, 281, 283 ; ii. 23o. 

Madras Measure, i. 287. 


Madras Rupees, i. 293. .. u 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, i. 


OW. . • a r 

Madura, i. 34 ; Roman coins, i. 45 ; cap- 
ture of, i. 63 ; Sultans of, i. 64-5 ; 
Vijayanagar V'iceioyalty (see also in- 
senptions, Madura Nayaka), feudal sys- 
tem of Tirumala Nayaka . i . 68 ; invaded 
by Mysoreans, i. 71 ; Jesuit Mission, i. 
94, 96 ; ii. 249. 

Madurai- VTran, cult of, i. 121-2 , 204. 
Mnduve-mlu (Kurubas), i. 170. 

Magadi, ii. 126. 
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]Magga (Hoysalas), i. 

Magistrate (Village'), ii. Bm, see Headman. 
Magnesite, i. 2ti-9, 3J. 

Magnetite, i. 31-2. 

Mahdbali, i. 49, n. 4. 

'KitMlMrata^ i. 115. 

M>thdl (= Palaoe), e.g., Baiamahal, cf. 

Killedar’s Mahal, Salem Oity, ii. 238. 
MaJidlaya Amdvd'iui ^ A!] Souls Day ” ). 

i. 136. 

Mahamalla (“ Crreat-Wrcstlei ”), i. 19. 
iSIahamallapaiam, see Seven Pagi'das. 
Mfthd-mantapam (pillared hall or portico), 

i. 112-3. 

MoTid-navami h'fuil (parade-gioniid), ii. 
117. 

Maharaja-gadai, described, ii. 178-80 ; 
Hill, i. 13 ; ii. 162 ; Hanunian bas- 
relief. i. 115 n. 1 ; Agamudaiyans, i. 
149 ; Masti Poligars, ii. 126 ; market, ii- 
165 ; Golconda Brahmans, ii. 167. 

Maha Siva hutri^ i. 119. 

Mahavali Banarasa, title of Batia Kit»gs, 

ii. 185. 

Mahavali-Vanaiaya, i. 48. 

Mahat’Fadayn (caste ofticer of Lingavats) , 

i. 194. 

Mahetidra (Xolaniba), i. 63 ; ii. 180, 196, 
• 201 . 

Mahondra-mangalara, i. 298 ; ii. 180, 196. 
Mahesvaras, ii. 116 a, 1. 

INlahisha, i. 120. 

yiindmi (open space), i. 108 ; ii. 115. 
Mailaiis. i. 194-5. 

Mdili f'oiam, i. 291-3. 

Maize, see sue muya. 

MakJmn^ i. 105. 

Makhdum Ali, i. 74. 77, 79 ; ii. 119, 138. 
Xakka^Chd'tm (^taize), i. 207. 

Malabar, i. 110 «. 3, 157 1 and 3, 231, 

*266, 283. 

Mah'di-kol (Barren women’s rock), ii. 288. 
Malahalli, ii. 14 n. 2, 107 n. 1. 

Mallamans, i. 149. 

^laliavalH, battle of, i. 88. 

Malaiyfilis, account of, i. 152-164 ; worship 
neofiths, i. 42 ; huts of, i. 108-9 ; 
Stmmpitht'cva futtllm as medicine, i. 
110; territorial divisiun.s. i. 125 ; cross 
cousin marriage, i. 131 ; diseases, i. 312- 
14 ; of Kolli-malais, i. 21, 109, 110 ; of 
Shevaroys, i. 211 ; ii. 21H, 255 ; of Kal- 
rayans, ii. 301. 

Malakonda, i. 13. 

Malappa-konda, i. 12, 27. 

Malaria, i. 311-2 ; ii.'l32, 215 and 237. 
Malas, i. 202-3. 

Maligai (Hogtma-kal), ii. 194. 

Malik Kafur, i. 64. 

Malkhed, i. 47. 

MaPlappudi, i. 3 ,i. 2. 13 ; ii. 162, 180. 
Mallapurarn (Dharmapuri), i. 58 ; ii. 209. 
Mallapurara, Shevaroys Pass and Ghat, i, 
5, 6, 13, 14, 16 and 297. 

Malla-samudram, described, ii. 275 ; tank, 
^ ’ ChOla temple, i. 113; Nattftn’s 
Nad, i. 144 ; weavers, i. 260-1 ; Sub- 
Registrar, ii. 90 ; market, ii. 273. 


3Ialli-kaiai , i. 22. 32 and 277 ; ii. 290. 
Mallikaijuna (Vijayanagai), i. 65 n, 2; 
ii- 147. 

Mallikarjima-durgrim. i. 9 ; ii. 110. 
Mullik-Ai junesvaia, i. 113. 

Matlui. described, ii. 235 ; wild pig hunt, 
i. 37 ; Kongii Xad Kaikolais, i. 181 ; 
saiiitaiv ass'-ciatiun, ii. 104 ; market, ii. 
234. 

Maltby, ifr.. ii. 27. 

^[alunguttu (epithet of Pidiiii), i. 163. 
IMalnr, i. 65, 81, 300 ; ii, 106, 114. 
Mamallapuram, see Seven Pagodas. 

Muman (Father-in-iaw), i. 134 n. 1. 
Mamatiji, i. 18 and luS. 

Mamanthila-vadu, i. 172. 

Miinwl = custoiuaiy or custom, e.g., ii. 
30. 

(measure), i. 285-6. 

Manathal, legend of Sita, ii. 235 n. 3. 
Manovdlan, i. 158, 

Manavaraiia-paUi, ii. 108. 

Mariehi plateau, i. 10 and 11. 

MunUalayn (Chela Province), i. 57. 

Mttndava (customs farm), ii. 68 n. 2. 
Mandirt (caste ollicer). i. 127, 155. 
Mangalani (Pachai-malais), i. 20, 155 n. 1 ; 

(Shevaroys), ii. 256. 

Maiigalapurani, ii. 294. 

Mangalas (Telugu), see Barbers. 

Mangalore. Treaty of, i. 83 ; first Re- 
mount Depot at, ii, 148. 

I *l[angoes. i. 233-5 ; ii. 166, 171. 

3Iango Showers, i. 206. 

^langu, i. 66. 

Man-gutte-patti, ii. 282. 

Manika (a measure), i. 286. 

Maniyakkarars, i. 141. 

Manja-kuttai, ii. 266. 

Manjaiai, i. 165 n. 1. 

Manjavadi Pass, i. 5, 13-16, 297 ; ii. 226, 
232. 

I Manjini, ii. 291, 293. 

I Man-nialai, i. 20, 154. 

I Manmatha, i. 110. 

' Manna Paraiyans, i. 202-3. 

. Maiino Grant, i. 51. 
i Mnnnu (earth) Oddars, i. 187. 

I Mannur-malai, i. 19. 

I Mmithm (cattle-pen) Gollas, i. 172. 
j Mantharam Serai Iruinporai, i. 46. 

; Manti Odde, see Mannu Oddars. 

I Mantras (spells), i. 130. 

\ Manuk onda-malai, i. 14, 37, 72 ; ii. 213. 

I Manure, i. 209-10, 226, 227, 230, 256. 

• Manyakheta (Malkhed), i. 45. 

Mar (fathom), i. 287, 289. 

Marakkdl (measure), i. 286. 

; Mffram (wood) Oddars, i. 187-8. 

I Mara-mairgalam, Shevaroys, i. 15 ; Oma- 
I lur taluk, i. 96 n. 2 ; ii. 249. 

I Maiameiis (Shanars), i. 183. 

Maianda-halli, ii. 193, 195 ; Irrigation 

Project, i. 240. 

Mara-sandiram, ii. 119. 

Marasimha (Kolar Ganga), i. 61, 54. 
Marasimha (Western Ganga), i. 66-6, ii. 
I 202. 
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Maiuthas. eLeck Chikka DCn a K.iyi , i. 72 ; 
invade ^Mvboie, i. 7‘» ; alliance with 
English, i. 81 ; niilitaiy settleis. i. 190; 
account of, i. 190-1 ; ^Military pensioueis, 
ii. 176 ; Biahiaans, i. 116 >?. 3. 

Maiathi Dombaias, i. 198. 

Maiathi language, i. 92-3. 
iMaiavaiman, Kulasekhaia 1, i. 63. 
jVIaiuvarman, Smidara Eandya I, i. 61. 
IMaiavaiman . Sundara Paitdya II. i. 62. 
Maico Polo, i. 63 ». 7. 

Mdrff(fh (Tamil month, Deeeinbei-Januaiy), 
haivest of kar and mmbd paddy, i, 212 n. 
3 ; dry paddy, i. 213 ; perun amln^ i. 
219 ; gingelly, i. 223 ; seed-time for 
clullam, i. 220. 

Margosa oil, i, 271. 

jMaii-amman (mother goddess), i. 117-8. 
126, 163, 204 ; ii. 94. 

ilaii-ammau, Chennu, temple of plague, ii. 
131. 

ilari-Naujappa, Bagalur Poligar, ii. 118, 

122 . 

Mariyalam, i. 10. 
iSIarka -Brahmans, i. 138. 

Markanda Kishi, ii. 160. 

Haikanda-nadi, tributary of Penuaiyar, i. 
5 and 8, 9, 12 ; valley i. 10 ; ii. 108, 
142 ; irrigation, i. 236 ; Krishnaghi 
Taluk, ii. 162 ; Bade Talay Project, i. 
240 ; traditions, i. 182 ; places on, ii. 
142 and 160. 

Markets (weekly), described, i. 279 ; tax, ii. 
67-8 ; in Hosui Taluk, ii. 115 ; in Krishiia- 
giii, ii. 165 ; in Dharmapuii, ii. 195 ; 
in Uttaukarai, ii. 218 ; in Salem, ii. 234 ; 
Omaltir, ii. 258 ; in Tiiuchengodu, ii. 
272-3 ; in Attur, ii. 294. 

Market dues, ii. 67-8, 102-3. 

Marriage, political, i. 52, 54 n. 3 ; dissolu- 
tion of i. 130 ; customs, i. 135, 143, 
145-8, 158-9 and 197 ; ‘‘ cross cousin ” 
{mKHartkom)^ i. 133-4. 

Martinz, Father Emmanuel, i. 195. 

Martite, i. 32. 

Maruda-viran, see Madurai-viran. 

Maiuderi tank, i. 237. 

Marulachaiya (Lingayats), i. 193. 

Marwaris, i. 116 «. 3. 

Mdsi (Tamil month; Fehruaiy-Marcb). i. 
116 ; harvest of castor, i. 2*34 ; mango 
lease, i. 235. 

Ma.si-Malaiyaii, (Malaiyali cult), i. 164. 
Maskali-patti, ii. 234. 

Master, Mi. K. E., (Settlement), ii. 31. 32. 
Masti, ii. 125, 158 ; Poligars, 190 ; ii. 

116, see Ankusagiii and Sulagiri. 
Alastigas, mendicant ^ladigas, i. 204. 
Mat-making, by Koravas and Medaras, i- 
185 ??. 3, described, i. 276-7 ; in Dharnia- 
puii Taluk, ii. 195 ; in »^ttaiikarai Taluk ; 
ii. 218 ; Salem Town, ii. 234 ; in Tiru- 
chengodu Taluk, ii. 272 ; in ^ttur Taluk, 
ii. 294. 

Alatagonda-paili, i. 97 ; ii. 147. 

Matam (Dharmapuri Taluk), i. 263, 280 ; 
ii. 194. 

Matams (Mutt), i. 179 n. 1. 193. 


Mata 'Mudmuy see ^ahat-Fudahi. 

Matangi, i. 119, 204. 

Mather, Ml. ii. 10. 103 ti. 1. 

Matli-vallu Donjbaias, i. It 9. 

Mattigiri, described, ii. 148-54 ; see also i. 
100, 104, 302, 315 ; ii. 104 ; Keniount 
Depot, i. 246 ; ii. 165. 

Mattur, described ii. 181 ; see also i. 78 
and n. 1. 296 ; ii. 165. 

Mattur Kiver, i. 9, 12, 13, 239 ; ii. 162, 
164. 

Ala Lind, i. 283. 

Alauryaii Empire, i. 45. 

Mavelinga tree^ i. 172, 

Afaveri tank, i. 240. 

Alaxwell, Colonel, at Kaveii-patnam, i. 184 ; 
ii. 171 ; expels Baku Sahib from Penna- 
gaiam, storms of Kiishnagiii and marches 
to Sermgapatiiam, i. 86 ; ii, 175-6, 211. 

Alayarabadi. 1. 20, 155 7i. 1. 

Guyana (ceDietery)p«;ff, i. 119-20, 173. 

Alayilati, (epithet of Poiigalayi), i. 164. 

Measures, of capacity, i, 284-7 ; of length, 
i. 287 ; of land, i. 287-9 and ii. 16 n. 1 ; 
of time, i. 289-90. 

Al^eheri, described, ii. 260 ; Uatti Aludali- 
yais, i. 69 ; Bhadiakali temple at, i. 
119; plantains, i. 206, 216; jaggery, 
i. 278 ; cattle fair, i. 280 ; Sub-Kegistrar, 
Li. 90 ; stestite market, ii. 258. 

Al^aras, i. 185, 276-7. 

Aledieal institutioDS, i. 317 ; ii. 238. 

Medows General, i. 84, 85 ; ii. 171. 

Aledugaiupatti, i. 13. 

Alekkapalli Kivei. i. 8. 

Alelaghi, hill, i. 10, 6 ; ii. 107 ; durgam ; 
i. 11; ii. 111. 128; Colonel ShavPs 
estate on, ii. 128. 

2hlnm (temple staff), i. 189. 

Alel-Nad, i. 19, Koiavas, i. 197. 

Alelu Naiichi (mother goddess), i. 164. 

Alelur (Bodamalai), i. 21. 

Alcliu (Shevaroys), i. 163 n. 4. 

Mennrikam (cross cousin marriage), i. 133- 
5 ; 157-8, 175 «. 2. 

Alendicant, castes, i. 194 ; tax on, ii. 67. 

Alendra-kutti Koravas, i. 196. 

Alenisi, i. 218, 263. 

Alenpadi Koiavas, i. 196. 

Merit customary grain fees paid to 

\illage olliceis, ii. 49 , to Koravas, i. 
198. 

Aletamoiphic Bocks, i. 26 7. 

Alettu-palaiyam (Attur), ii. 54 n. 1. 

Alettu Street (Salem), ii. 243. 

Alettuku, clan of Alodaias, i. 185. 

Aleyer, Sir AV., ii. 60. 

Mezhtigii Bottu Cppiliyans, i. 185 n. 2. 

Aliea, i, 33. 

Alidday Aladigas, i. 175. 

Alidwives (barber women), i. 189-90. 

Aliiadikki, i. 10. 

Alilitaiy castes, i. 190. 

Alilitary Pensioners, i. 19(>. 

Alilk-pobt, i. 116. 

Aliller, Kev. Dr., ii. 255. 

Alineralb, i. 31-2. 

Aliiit, i. 291. 
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iVlission, see London, J.eipzic, ilissonri, 
Paris, Madura. 

Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mission, i. 
102-3, 325-, ii. 172. 

Mittas, list of, in Krishnagiri _Taluk, ii. 
163; Dhannapuri, ii. 192; ITltankaiai 
ii. 216 ; Salem, ii. 232 ; Omaliir, ii. 257 ; 
Tiruehengodu, ii. 271 ; Attur, ii. 291. 

Mitta System, origin, ii. 12 ; collapse, ii. 16; 

failure, ii. 18-19 ; ultimate fate, ii. 20. 
Mixed crops, i. 206-7. 

3Iochai, see Dolictios lablah. 

Modii (grain measure), i. 286. 
jVloha-Nada (Shevaroys), i. 155. 

Mohini, i. 117. 

Mohn, Kev. F. i. 103. 

Mohur (coin), i. 290. 

Molasi, i. 144 ; ii. 272, 273. 

Mole, F., ii. 267. 

Monda Koiavas, i. 197, see Kavalkara 
Koravas. 

Monday Kurubas, i. 170. I 

Mondi, i. 194. I 

Mondi, Golla sub-caste, i. 172. 

Monegar, see Headmen, Village. 

Money, i. 290-3. 

Mongoose, i. 37. 

Monkeys, i. 37. 

Monsoon, i. 206. 

Montandreau, Father, ii. 1-8. 

Mora Buvvada-varu (Madigas), i. 204. 
Morauiangalam, i. 95 ; ii. 249. 

Moramkatti Valluvans, i. 202. 

Morappur (Dhannapuri), deserted village 
site, i. 11, 12 ; ii. 107 n. 3. 

Morappfir (Uttankarai), described, ii. 226 ; 

see also i. 233, 283, 299. 

Morari Rao, i. 73, 80. 

Morasara-balli, i. 294. 

Morasu Kapu, i. 125 n. 1. 

Morasu Nad, ii. 147. 

Morasu-Vakkiligas, i. 167-8, 172 «. 1. 

Morasu Koravas, Kavalkara Koravus. 
Morasu Paraiyans, i. 202-3. 

Morasur, i. 166 ; ii. 113. 

Morris, Rev. W. L., i. 101. 

3Iortality, i. 38. 

Morur, i. 22; 144 ; ii. 286. 

Mosques (Salem City), ii. 238. 

Motarpha (taxes levied on manufactures 
and trade), ii. 12, 14, 66 n. 2, 69, ii. 76. 
Mother Goddesses, i. 117-21, 163-4. 
Mother-right, i. 134. 

Mottan-Kurichi, ii. 66. 

MoucoiaTelli, Father, i. 96. 

Mountain Ranges, political importance of, 
i. 44. 

Mubfirak of Delhi, i. 64. 

Mrrdal-kalvay, ii. 272, 276. 

Mndali, caste title of Kaikolais, i. 181. 
Mvdaliydr Gundu^ ii. 277. 

Muddtruij i. 287. 

Muduhavukkij see Ina Koravas. 
MudUhumdrt, Ina Koravas. 
Mudrd-dhdrtmafrij ‘^sealing ceremony”, i. 
173. 

Mudra Mannu^ harvest perquisite, ii. 49. 
Hughals, i. 72-3, 103. 


Mughal Empire, i. 173. 

Muhammad Ali, i. 80. 

Muhammadan, invasion of S. India, i. 64 ; 
account of i. 103-7 ; found in places of 
military importance, i. 122 ; i. 190 ; 
weaving, i. 263 ; ii. 294, traders,!. 280, 
281 ; ii. 109, 195 and 219 ; literacy, i. 
321 ; education, i. 327 ; remis- 

sions, ii. 56 ; occasional criminality, ii. 

92 ; in Police, ii. 97 ; Palntil-kara, ii. 
163; military pensioners, ii. 176; quar- 
ters in Salem, ii. 241. 

Muhammad Qutb Shah, ii. 168. 

Mnhammad Shah II (Brahmani), i. 65. 
Muhammad Tughlak, i. 64. 

Muharram, 106-7. 

Muhiirtam = eliaiHX of wedding ceremony, 

1, 159. 

Mttirhead, Major, ii, 138. 

Mukkana-kere, ii. 128. 

Mukkanur, Peak, i. 14, 309. 
jVIulahalli (Mulakkadu), ii. 202. 
Mulai-Kurichi, i. 19. 

Mulam (measure of length), i. 287. 

Mirlai Vettuvans, i. 162. 

Mulakkadu (piehet of Pongalayi), i. Id4. 
Mulf^-vtyraha, i. 112-4, 1. 

Mulbagal, i. 80, 81. 

Mulberry, i. 234 n. 1. 

Mule breeding, i. 34. 

Mullandram (Arni Jaghir), i. 183. 

Mnlluvadi (Pennavaram), ii. 209. 

Mwlluvadi (Attnr), ii. 295. 

Muluvi (Shevaroys), i. 228. ^ 

3Iu!nmudi Chola Deva (Rajaraja I.,) i* 56 

2 . 

31uiiQiimdi, ii. 303. 

Mundsib (discretionary assessiirent), u. 44. 
3Iundagambadi, i, 44, 267. 

Alunesvara-konda, i. 9. 

3Iimi, i. 121. . . 

Municipal, hospital, i. 317 ; education, i. 

324 ; college, i. 325-6 ; tolls, ii. 234. 
3Iunicipality (Salem), ii. 104-5. 
hluniswami, ii. 213. 

Mun’kudimi (forelock), i. 166. 

3Iunro, Thomas, recruiting weaver, i. 
260-2 ; education, i. 322 ; Assistant 
Superintendent and Collector, u. 2 ; 
Tenkarai-kottai lightly assessed, n. 13 ; 
resumption of Police Inarns, ii. 83 , 
Judicial reforms, ii. 86 ; Dhannapuri, 
ii. 198, 200 ; tank near Toppur, n. 214 ; 
Omaltrr, ii. 263. 

^lunsiffs (District), ii. 87-89. 

Munsiffs, Village, under Regulation 1816, 
ii. 87, see Headmen (village). 

3Iuntir Nad Alalaiyalis, i. 154. . ^oo 

Mvppan, caste officer, i. 127, 155 ; title r. 189 
Muragi Mntam (Lingayats), i. 193-4. 
Murari-Valln, (Dombaras), i. 199. 
Muriki-Nad Kamsalas, i. 186 n. 2. 

Alurray, Col. John, ii. 296. 

Murrel, i. 110 fi. 3. 

ilurnsa-Virada Matatn (Lingayats), i. 194 

fi. 1. 

Musuku Balijas, i. 178 ; Kammas, i. 167 ; 
Vakkiligas, i. 166. 
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Mustard, i. 207, 225. 

Mutrachas, i. 204. 

Muttarapatti. i. 102. 

Mutta-Nad (SheTaioys), i. 165. 

Muttani Baja, Vettuvan legend, i. 149-01. 

Muttarasa, see Srlpuiusha Muttarasa. 

iluttuttu-kol ^ i. 284. 

Muttiiiyans, i. 161. 

Muttiyal-amma, i. 118. 

Muttu-kottai , see Ricinus commtims. 

Muttu-kumara-s-wami, i. 114, 181. 

Muttu-Nayakkam-patti, i. 216, ii. 258. 

Muttu Baja, see Muttani Baja. 

Mutturavan JinI, ii. 137. 

3Iuttu-Vlrappa, Bagalui Poligar, ii. 121, 

122 . 

31vsore, plateau, i. 4 ; cf, ii. 107 ; breed of 
cattle, i. 34 ; eastern district of, i. 44 ; 
Western Gangas, i. 60, Narasimha 111 
(Hovsala), i. 62 ; rise of, i. 67-68 ; ascend- 
ancy of, i. 71 ; wars, i. 75-88 ; Haidar 
and ilarathas, i, 76-6 ; Catholic missions, 
i. 96, 99-100; Vakkiligas, i. 167 ; wool, 
i, 263-4 ; cattle, i. 281 ; plague, i. 315 ; 
tree tapping, ii, 77 and w. 1 ; plateau in 
Hosur Taluk, ii. 107 ; Jagadera Baya, ii. 
130. 


N 


Nabi Sahib's School, Attur, i. 328. 
Naohain-patti, ii. 218. 

Naehi-ainman, i. 118, 164. 

Nachi-kuppam, i. 190, «. 3. 

Sad or Nadu, i. 68, 127. 

Nadaralur, i. 104, «. 3. , , • 

Nadunau-l6ni-Vallu (Dombara clan), i. 
199. 

Naduvannan (Alalaiyali ancestor), i. 162, 
163. 


Naether, Ber. T., i. 102. 

Nagagiri (Tiruchengodu), ii. 286. 
Nagaiyanpalli, ii. 226. 

Nagalur (Kalrayans), i. 19. 

Nagalur (SheTaroys), i. 16-6; ii. 234, 266. 
Naga-malai, i. 13 ; ii. 162, 181, 
Naga-mangalam, ii. 170. 

Nagamarai, ii. 192, 194. 

Nagatnaram, i. 197. 

Nagara-malai, i. 16. 

Nagarasampatti, i. 166. 

Nagarattu Chettis, i. 176, 202 ; ii. 118, 269, 


273. 


Nagasurum, i. 189, n. 4. 

Nagavadam Vanniyars, i. 142, 143. 
Nagendram Tank, ii. 113. 

Naggarie Fanam, i. 291. 

Nagojana-halli, i. 191, n. 3. 

Naidu, see Nayudu. 

Naikadichampatti, ii. 234. 

Nalangu (ceremony preliminary to mar- 
riage), i. 169. 

NaligaiA. 287. 

Nalla-KaTundan-patti, ii. 268. 

Nallmati, i. 20, 166, «. 1. 

NallampalU, ii. 194-6. 

Salla-tadlu, i. 213. 


Nallaya-Kavundan Nad, i. 154. 

Namadhari Nagarattu, i. 176 «. 4. 

Namagiripet, described, ii. 236, ef., 232 ; 
Sub-Eegistrar, ii. 90 ; Union (in 1898), 
ii. 103 ; iron smelting and weekly mar- 
ket, ii. 234, 

Natnakarnam (naming ceremony), i. 131- 
32. 

Namakkal, Taluk, transferred to Tiichino- 
poly, i. 2 ; ii. 3 ; fort, i. 69 ; surrender to 
Col. Wood, i. 80 ; captured by Haidar, i. 
83 ; garrison, i. 87 ; proposed railway 
through, i. 301. 

Namam (Vaishnaaa Caste mark), i. 162. 

Ndmain balance, i. 284. 

Ndnuitn Hill, ii. 246. 

Nambi, i. 196 w. 6. 

Nambi-andan, i. 164. 

Namda (felt), i. 264. 

Names, i. 132, 160. 

Naming ceremonies, i. 132. 

Nanak (type of pircj, i. 106. 

Nandavana»i Inam, li. 55. 

Nandavarik (Telugu Brahmans), i. 138. 

Nandi (Bull), Siva’s vahanam, i. 113. 

Nandi (summer residence of Shahji), i. 71 

». 1 . 


Nandidrug, i. 8-9. 

Nandi-varman, i. 47, 48 «. 3. 
Nandi-vikrama-varman , i. 62. 

Nangavalli, described, ii. 261-2. 
Nangavarattiin (Uppihyan clan), i. 184. 
Nanja “ wet ”, i.e., irrigable, land. i. 206 ; 

on Kolli-malais, i. 211. 

Nanjai-Edaiyar, i. 160-2. 

Naniai-Mohanur, i, 301. 

Nanjappa HI, Bagalur Poligar, ii, 119, 


121 . 

Naniappa (Begent) of Bagalur, ii. 121. 
Nanjappa, Jughlrdar of Matagonda-pallr, 
ii. 147. . 

Nanja Baj, Diwan of Mysore, i. 74. 

Nannal Circar (Japdeva Baya), ii. 167. 
Narambu-katti Vellalars, i. 139. 

Narasa Ayyar (Sarishtadar), ii. 20, 68. 
Narasa Nayak (Vijayanagar), i. 66. 
Narasimha, (Saluva usurper at tijaya- 

nagar), i. 66. 

Narasimha, name of v ishnn, i. 114. 
Narasimha II (Hoysala), i. 61-2 ; n. 196. 

Narasimha 111 (Hoywla) i. 62. 

Narasimha-varman, (Pallava), i. 48, 49. 
Narasingapnram, Attur, descnbert, n. 296- 
6 ; London Mission, i. 102 ; indigo, i. 
277. 

Nam Koravas, 1, 196. 

Naina Dasappa, cult, of, ii. 118. 

Narpathu Katchi (Valluvans), i. 202 «. 4. 
Natakaiayani-vallu (Dombaras), i. 199. 
Ndtakat, i. 116. 






1, 109. 

Natta-halli, i. 280. 
Natta-Kadayfir, i. 145. 
Nattamans, i. 149. 

Ndttdn, (caste officer), i. 127. 
Nattans, i. 139, 144-8,189-90. 
Ndttukal, i. 147. 
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Nattu-kottiu Chefctis, ii. 285. 

Navcilfir, ii. 54 n. 1. 

Niiva-Vlra (KHikolHi ancebtoi'a'), i. 180. 
ydvnbuth (Newhatli) Khd/w^ ii. 157. 
Isavviea, see Oddars. 

Xtiyakkaniii, i. 19U n. 3. 

Xayanar ( Vellalais'), i. 139, 141, 202. 
Xayinclas, see Barbers, i. 189. 

Nayuda (caste title of Balijas), i. 178. 
Neduioan-An]!, ii. 201. 

Neduugal Aniukut, i. 237, 310 ; ii. 103. 
Xedungulam, ii. 272. 

Needle-balance, i. 284. 

Negapatam, i. 281. 

Negdii. see Plough. 

Neikara Chettis, i. 176-7. 

Ncln-kadal'n^ see Arachi^ htjpoga'n,, i. 224. 
Nellikappam Distillery, li. 74. 

Neolithic, i. 41-2. 

Neiati-Kapus. i. 165-6. 

S'erinji plant, i. 172. 

Nerinjipet, i. 177, 183. 

Neruppur, i. 13. 

Newbold, Lieut., on Geology cf Saleui, i. 
26. 

Neyya-inv^,lai, i. 17. 

Nieh'olson, 3Ir. A. G. (Kubbei), i. 231-2. 
Nicknames, i. 132. 

Nidhiyanna, ii. 202. 

Sidhvmii (measure of ctpacity), i. 287. 
Nidusal, i. 240 , ii. 108, 
Nigaiili-Cbola-iiiandalarn, i. 57 ; ii. 146. 
Niger (Wild Gingelly), see Gutzotta 
i(byssudci> ^ i. 223. 

Nilagiii-durgam described, ii. 154, et, i. 9, 
86. 88 ; and ii, 111. 

Nilakaiita Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Nilgai, i. 36. 

Nine Panams (Left Hand Faction), i. 
126, 

Nirgunti (village servant who distributes 
water for irrigation), i. 236-7, 290; ii. 
48, 51. 

Nirpubi Vellalars, i, 139, 141. 

Niyogis (Telngu), i. 138. 

Nizam Ali, i. 75. 

Nizam Shahs, see Ahmadnagar, i, 66 n. 2, 
70. 

Nolarnbadhiraja, i. 52 ; ii. 201. 
Nolamba-Kulantaka (title of Alaiasimha, 
Westerii-Ganga), i. 55. 

Nolamhas, i. 49, 52, 55 ; ii. 201-2 ; see also 
Inscriptions (Nolamhas). 

Nolamba-vadi, i. 49, 65, 56 and n. 3, 58. 
Non-Brahuiaiis, i. 138. 

Nripatunga-varman, i. 48 n. 3, 52. 

Nulkara Chetis. i. 177. 

Nuns of the Presentation Order, i. 100 ; ii. 
256. 


o 

Oaths, i. 129-30. 

Occupations, i. 124, 185. 195, 259. 
Ochre, yellow, i. 32. 

Odaiyattftr, ii. 54 n. 1. 
Odda-Chetti, i. 176. 


Oddaminal, i. 120. 

Odda-patti, Vattehittu inscription, ii. 219. 
Oddajs. i. 187 8. 

Odde, see Oddais, 

Oil-engine, i. 318. 

Oil-piessing, i. 271-2 ; ii. 114, 194, 

I Oil-pressing castes, i. 182. 

Oil trade, i. 282. 

Okkiliyan, see Vakkiliga. 

0/«/ (palm leaf), i. 143. 

Olaippadi, i. 104 yi. 3 ; li. 54 n. 1. 

Olai Vanniyars, i, 142-3. 

TjIi (Biide-piiee), i. 133. 

Oliver, Lieut. -Col,, i. 88 ; ii. 140, 186 n. 2. 
Olivine rock, i. 29. 

OUtck (measure), i. 286. 

Omalur, described, ii. 262-3, et, i. 6 ; Gatti 
Mudaiiyars, i. 69, 71 ; “ people of 

Aura,” i. 72; Haidar, i. 83; catholic 
^Mission, i. 96 ; weaving centre, i. 263 , 
bridges, i. 298 ; dispensary, i- 317 ; 
Courts li. 90-1 ; Union, ii. 103 ; IVIarket, 
ii. 258. 

Omalur Taluk, described, ii. 256-70 ; 
steatite vessels, i. 278 ; roads, i. 296 ; 
saltpetre, ii. 79. 

Omen, i. 133 n. ]. 183, 223. 

Onion Tigalas, i. 142 7i. 3. 

Onti'dif udu Gandla, i. 183. 

Opium, ii. 72. *79. 

Oppanakkara Balijas, i. 179, of. ii, 240«. 

2 . 

Oppattu-vadi, i. 13. 

Oram, Captain James, i. 87 ; ii. 277, 283. 
Oranges, i. 233, 235. 

Ordeal, i. 128-9, 197. 

Orevart (Kaiiarese), haiid-weeder, i. 209. 
Orissa, Oddars trace origin to, i. 187. 
Ornaments, i. 43, 197. 

Orr, John, Collector, i. 294-5 ; ii. 23, 25, 
55 ; Choultries, ii. 132, 221. 

Osweil, W. C., ii. 200 «. 1. 

Otta-Vahiival Paraiyans, i. 201-2. 
Ottai-chekkan, i. 183. 

Otters, i. 37. 

Ottiais, i. 160. 

P 

Tachai-kuttdtha (non-tattooing) Vellalars, i, 
152 H. 1. 

Pachai-kiitti (tattooing) Koiavas, i. 110, 
196 ; Vellalars, i. 152 n. 1. 

Pachai-malais, i. 20 ; ii. 43, 46 and 290. 
Pachai-AIalaiyalis, i. 153-5. 

; Fachm-poyirv , see Fhasedun mungo. 

: Fnchnrisi, rice husked unboiled, i. 110. 
j Fuchls (a kind ot back-gammon), i. 111. 

[ Fadaikalum festival at Aragalur, ii. 295. 

; Padai-talai Vellalars, i. 139. 

\ PadaivAchis, see Pallia. 

1 Padavattamman (goddess), i. 118. 

; Paddy, dry, r. 206 ; “ black ”, i. 207; 
varieties of, i. 212-3 ; export, i. 282 ; ii. 
140. 

I Fadi (measure), i. 284-6. 
j Padiyur (Coimbatore District), i. 45. 
j Padma Sales, i. 182 and w. 2. 
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Padmasura, i. 180. 

Pagadala Bahjas, i. 179. 

Pagalpatti, 140 ; ii. ^58. 

Pagoda (coin), i. 290-3. 

Pagoda kill (tShevaioys), i. 9. 

Pagoda Point (Shevaroyyj, i. 15 1; 

255. 

Paihodns (athletes), i. lOd. 

Puifnais/i (— measurement), teim applied 
specially to surveys of Read (1793-0) and 
(in the Balaghat) of Kelso, i. 93; ii. 
28. 

Faisa (= pie), i. 293. 

Paittur Hills (Paittui-malai), i. 7, 22,32, 
34, 155 ; ii. 290. 

Paki Nad Kamsalaa, i. 186 > 2 . 2. 

Pakkalam, i. 20, 155 and /i. 1. 

Pakka-riad, i. 21 ; ii. 270. 

Pakka seer^ i. 285-6. 

Palai (Koriga Vellalars), i. 139. 

Palaiyams, li. 113. 

Palakai (title of Pallans), i. 189. 

Paltikt (harrow), i. 208. 

PalakOdu, described, h. 208-9 ; London Mis- 
sion, i. 102 ; Irrigation, i. 240 ; Railway, 

i. 300 ; Dispensary, i. 317 ; S \h-Registrar, 

ii. 90 ; Special Magistrate, li. 91 ; Union, 
ii. 103; mat-iiuiking and mtrket, ii. 
195. 

Pjllakodn Pass, i. 294 ; ii. 108, 162, 180. 
Palam (weight), i. 283. 

Pala malai (Coimbatore), i. 21, 239. 
Palamedu, i. 154. 

Palar (North Aroot), i. 4 ; Dharmapuii, see 
Pambdi. 

Pala-tozhuvari (Uppiliyau), i. 185. 

PdUBdt't (milk well), ii. 277. 

Pali (Pillar), i. 60. 

Pallakka-paiaiyam, ii. 273. 

Palldn-kuzhi (game), i. 111. 

Pallans, i. 126, 189 ; ii. 92. 

Pallavadhiiaja (Nolamha), i. 52. 

Pallavas, account of, i. 45 — 50, 52, 60; 
architecture, ii. 199 ; (see also Inscriptions, 
Pallava). 

Pallavas, Uaiiga, see Gatiga Pallavas. 
Paljavas, Later, see Later Pallavas. 
Palli-palaiyam, ii. 273. 

P-”*-.-'’ *. ■. I • ra, ii. 272. 

I ■ ■ ■ I. ., i. 280. 

I’ ! ... ! • i. 149 4 ; ii. 

234? 

Palli-patti (LTttankarai tiluk), i. 77 ; ii. 
218. 

Pallis, account of, i. 142-4 ; Pandava cult, i. 
115 ; Selli-amman, i. 120 ; militaiy tradi- 
tions, i. 190 ; weaving, i. 263 ; tax on, ii. 
66 ; in Police, ii. 97. 

Pal-mal-konda, i. 12 ; ii. 108. 

Palmyra, fibre, i. 282 ; jaggery, i. 278; 
toddy, ii. 76. 

Pa ni, i. 149. 

Pamala-malai. i, 14 n. 1. 

Pafubui (drum), i. 173. 

Pambar (tribut ay of Pennaiyi\r), i. 5. 9. 17 ; 
see also, i. 299; ii. 164; irrigation, i, 
236. 


Pambar (Dharmapuri), i. 13, 14 ; ii. 192, 
211 

Fanams (eighteen and nine), Right and Left 
Hand Factions, i. 126. 

Pttnamy — two annas, i. 284, 293. 

Pariamarattu-patti (Salem taluk), i. 20-21, 
318-9 ; ii. 104, 234.^ 

Panamarattu-patti (Dttankarai taluk), ii. 
221, see also Kallavi. 

Pnnasavar-indni, ii. 54. 

Panastnr (caste councillors), i. 127 n. 1. 

Pdnch-ssr (= 5 seers = 1 viss), ii. 283. 

Panchti-gavya (five products of the cow), i. 
128, 131. 

Paneha-palli, i. 224, 240 ; ii. 155. 

Panchala-deva (Western Ganga), i. 56. 

Panchalas (srtizans), i. 186. 

Panchama, i, 201, 327. 

Panchangi, ii. 48. 

Panehdvat (caste council), i. 127-8, 154-6, 
187;'u. 83, 87. 

Panchayats, District, ii. 87. 

Panda~>nuttu Pallis, i. 142-3. 

Pandarams (mendicant caste), i. 194; 
(Vail u vans), i. 202. 

Pandaram-swami (Catholic priest for Parai- 
vans), i. 96 n. 3. 

Pandava cult, i. 115-6. 

Pandava giidi or AV//, i. 44 ; ii. 144. 

Pdndhumu (measure), i. 286. 

(a game), i. 111. 

Pandi, Vettuvan clan, i. 152. 

Pandisvara temple, i. 113 ; ii. 288. 

Panditacharya (Lingiyats), i. 193. 

Pandyas, commerce with Rome, i. 45 ; Tiru- 
Paiambiyam, i. 52; war of Pandyan 
succession, i. 59 ; straggle with Iloysalas, 
i. 61-63 ; Vijayanagar, i. 64 ; see also 
Inscriptions Pandya. 

Pandya Kammalars, i. 186 n. 2 ; Vellalars, 
i. 141 M, 1. 

PangidaniB (Dgvanga groups), i. 182. 

Pangolin, i. 37. 

Pangu, 288. 

Pangunx (Tamil month, :MHrf:h— April), seed 
time for cholam, i. 220 ; gingelly, i. 222 ; 
harvest of castor, i. 221. 

Pani. i. 10. 

Paiiikkankadu, i. 164. 

Panipat, battle of, 1 . 75. 

Panjaris. see Pinjaris. 

Ptmjds (Muharram), i. 105. 

Panju-vettis, see Pinjaiis. 

Pannadi (Pallan title), i. 189. 

Pannaiydls (farm servants), i. 215. 

Panna-palli (BerikaiK ii. 125 «. 1. 

Panniiendam Chettis. i. 177. 

Panmyakkaru/i , ii. 48. 

Paiita Kapu, i. 165-6, 

Pdnthakotta (clan of) Modaras. i. 185. 

Panthers, i. 35. 

Papaw, see Pttricn-ya'poi’o . 

I'api-Kcddi-p itti . ii. 218. 226. 

Pappaiiibjidi.il. 2.i8. 266 

Pappira-patti. dcscriN d. 11 . 209 ; coriintlum, 
i. .13 ; cattlebiir, 1 . 280 . Vnion. ii. 103 : 
weaving, ii. 191-5. 

Para. Rubber, i. 231-2. 
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Parachsri (Paraiyan village-site), i. 107. 
Paraiyans, account of, i. 201-2 ; as rausi- 
cians, i. 125 ; employnaent by ^lalaivalis, 
i. 161 Virabahu as progenitor of, i. 180 
n. 1 ; feud with Pallans, i. 189 ; despise 
Chucklers, i. 203 ; tax on, i. 260 ; weave 
duppttii., i. 264 ; iron smelting, i. 272 ; ii. 
236 ; steel, i. 276 ; toddy tapping, ii. 76 ; 
cattle lifting, ii. 92 ; rope making, ii. 
209. 

Parakal Matam, i. 138 n. 3. 
Parakesari-varman (Chola royal title), i. 63 
n. 1. 

“ TaraJcudi **, meaning of, ii. 62. 

Paramati, i. 72. 

Paramaya-sahani, ii. 196. 

Pnrambu^ i. 208. 

Parameavara, (imperial title), i. 50, 66 «. 1 ; 
(name of Siva), i. 113. 

Parainesvara-varman II (Pallava), i. 46, 

48. 

Paranda-palli, i. 298 : ii. 167. 

Pardntaka I (Chola), i. 53 : ii. 289. 
Parasurftma, i. 119. 

Parchment (coflFee), i. 231. 

Pariahs, see Paraiyans. 

PariankuU Eiver, see Pattipadi River. 

Paris, Society of Foreign mission, i. 97. 
see Coracles, i. 299. 

^itriyftm (Bride-price), i. 133, 158, 169. 
Partridges, i. 38. 

Paratti-palli (Nattins), i. 144 ; Pallans, i. 
189 ; Periva-vittukkdran, Uppilivans, i. 
184, ' * 

Pdrvati, i. 8,112,113,114. 

Pa,storal castes, i, 169. 

Pastoral method, Forestry, j. 266-7. 

Pasture, i. 259 ; ii, 211. 

Pasapatha Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Pasupatisvara swami (Vettuvans), i. 150. 
Pasur (Nattan Ouru), i. 145. 

Patchur, i. 300. 

Patel^ see Headmen (Village), i. 127 n. 3, 
Pathan, i. 46, 103. 

J^afAinaintAdm Full (game), i. 111. 

FdtiAaM (goldsmith’s weight), i. 284. 

Faikni nilam, ii. 7 n. 1. 

Patlur, ii. 272. 

PatnQli (dialect), i. 92. 

Patnalkarans, i. 179, 182 ; ii. 243. 
PatnQlkara iluhammadans, ii. 158. 

Patras (Telugu hunters), i. 173. 
Pattadaswftmi (Lingayat), i. 193. 
FattaHdran (caste officer), i. 127, 141, 150 ; 
ii. 45. 

Pattel-amman, i. 118, 120 ; ii. 140. 

Pattali, Vettuvan clan, i. 162, 

Fattam (kite), i. 111. 

Pattanam, ii. 234. 

Pattanam-Chetti, i. 197. 

Pattars, Chettis, i. 177. 

(household deity of Malaiyalis), 

Patti (suffix of village name\ 1 . 108, 127, 
Pattipadi River, i. 7. 

Fdttir4rm$ (granaries), i. 211. 

Patto I 182 n. 2. 

Fdifddai, i. 109. 


Fdvadi, i. 267. 

Fdvalft (coin), i. 293. 

Pavalain-katti, i. 139, 140. 

Pavalandur, ii. 190. 

Pavitram, i. 152. 

Fdvti (quarter), i. 283. 

Payinghat, i. 71. 

Peacock, i. 114. 

Pear, on Shevaroys, i. 233. 

Pears Tope, ii. 231, 

Peat, i. 30, 

Pebbles (divination by), ii. 95. 

Pelakanti Reddis, i. 165. 

Fedda-ana (= 2 annas), i. 293. 
Fedda-hairU'Vadlu (paddy), i. 213. 

Pedda Royadu (Oddar caste officer), i. 188. 
Pedda Cbokka Haudu III, ii. 126. 

Fedda Ejmndn (caste officer), i. 127. 
Pedda-Gumpu Beddis, i. 166. 
Pedda-Nayakkan-durgam, ii. 107. 
Pedda-Nayakkan-palaivam, described, ii. 

302 : see also i. 137 n. 1 ; ii. 103, 294. 
Pedda Sales, i. 182 n. 2. 

Pekkadu, epithet of Pongalayi, i. 164. 
Pelappadi Nad (Malaivalis), i. 154. 

Felly’s, Mr, Scheme, il. 59. 

Penakanti, see Pedakanti, i. 166 n. 5. 
Pennagaram, described, ii. 209-11, see also, 

i. 10, 11; ponies and cattle, i. 36, 319 ; 
capture by Kantirava Narasa Baja, i. 71 ; 
stormed by Maxwell, i. 86 ; Captain 
Turing, i. 87; Gairison, i. 88-9 i^Gollas 
and Balijas, i. 190 ; cattle trade, i. 280 ; 
Tipu’s road, i. 294 ; dispensary at, i. 317 ; 
Sub-Registrar, ii. 90 ; Deputy Taitoildar, 

ii. 91 ; Union, ii, 103 ; mat-making, ii. 
195. 

Pennai (Pennaiyar River), i. 60. 

Pennaiyar River, i. 5, 8, 9 10, 17 ; irriga- 
tion, i. 236, 237, 239; ii. 113, 118, 162, 
183,215; bridges, i. 298, 300; ferries, i, 
299 ; floods, i. 309-10 ; tributary streams, 
ii. 190, 193, 225, 

Fen-ndl, ii. 49. 

Pennesvara, i. 113. 

Fenniseiurn ivphoidiuvi, i. 219; of. i. 110, 
205. 

Pensioners, Military, ii. 176. 

Penukonda, i. 65, 67, 176, 176 ; ii. 168. 
Penukonda-puram, i. 239 ; ii. 164. 

Porar, see Vasishta-nadi. 

Perdagunta, see Pedakanti. 

Peridotites, i. 29 and n. 2. 

Periks (salt) Balijas, i. 179. 

Periva (= great), e.g., Ferivn-Vora't, i. 127, 
165. 

Periya-kavundapuram, i. 21. 

Periya kombai, i. 19. 

Periya-malai, i. 13, 21. 

Periya-Malaiyalis, i. 153-5. 

Periyannan (Malaiyali ancestor), i. 152-3. 
Periyanur, ii. 113. 

Fertya-panam (= 4 annas), i. 293. 

Periyar, i. 6-7. 

Periya-Sdragai, ii. 258, 266. 
Fer'tya-'Tufwkkdran (caste officer), i. 127. 
Periva-Thayi (epithet of mother goddess), 
4 i. *120. 
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Periy6ri, ii. 105. 

Perjury, ii. 91-2. 

“ Permanently Improyed,” Settlement 
classification, i. 30 and n. 2. 

Permanent Settlement, ii. 301 ; see also 
Mitta. 

Perquisites (village servants), ii. 49, 50. 
Ferutt vulgaris, i. 234. 

Persian, ii. 84. 

Personal Inams, ii. 54. 

Ferumai girl, i. 133. 

Perumal, i. 114. 

■ Pernmal-malai, i. 16 n. 2. 

Perumbalai, i. 13-4, 190 ; ii. 211-2. 

Perumba Reddis, i. 166. 

Perum-seral IrumpSrai, ii. 201. 
Perungopana-halli, i. 281. 

Peiunjinga (Chola feudatory), i. 62. 
Ferun-tdli (caste group), i. 180. 

Feshkttsh, ii. 12 14. 

Feta (town), i. 178 ; ii. 111. 

Fetiai-padi (measure), i. 283. 

Fettds (turbans), i. 266-7. 

Pay Perumal, i. 163 n. 1. 

Feys, see Demons. 

Fethai (basket), i. 147. 

Phalguna, Lunar month, i. 116. 

Fhnseclus mungo, i. 222. 

Fhaseolus rndiuius, i. 222. 

Phillips, H. D., Collector, ii. 27. 

Phillips, Rev. M., of London Mission, i. 
101-2, 142, 324 ; ii. 296, 303, 304 ; Mrs., 
ii. 240. 

Piohigundlu, i. 196. 

PicroMte, i. 29. 

Pidari (mother goddess), i. 117, 120, 163-4. 
Pigeon, i. 38. 

Pigs, i. 119, 214, 223 ; wild, i. 37, 
210 . 

Pihkili, i. 12 ; ii. 14 «. 2, 107 n. 1, 
190. 

Pikkili Hills, i. 6, 12. 

Pilappadi, i. 17. 

FiU-arisi (grass rice), i. 111. 

Pilla nallur, ii. 234. 

Pillikallu, i. 10. 

Fill-vetu, see Weeder (hand). 

Pinakini (Southern), see Pennaiyar. 

Pinjari Muhammadans, i. 93, 104. 

Pirakarai Nad, i. 154, 163. 

Piranda-Peruraal, i. 60. 

Firs (Muhammadan saints), i. 104-6. 
Plsa-Kulam Kurubas, i. 170. 

Plague, 1. 314-5, 323 ; ii. 103. 

Plague Mari-araman, ii. 131. 

Plantains, i. 206, 215-7 ; ii. 195. 

Pledges, i. 281 ; see also Oaths. 

Plough, i. 208 ; plough-tax, ii. 81. 

Plover, i. 38. 

Poohampalli, ii. 165. 

Poehin, C. N., Collector, i. 235 «. 1 ; ii. 45, 
and 261. 

Podar, i. 298. 

Fddugdl-hdddyam (right to waste land), i. 
246 31. 1. 

Pohuttelini, ii. 201. 

Pokanati Domharas, i. 198 ; Kapus. i. 166. 
Police, ii. 83, 86, 96 , 97, 241. 


Poligars, Kalrayans, i. 66 31. 3 ; Madura 
feudal system, i. 68 ; of Vedar caste, i. 
174 ; collect plough-tax, ii. 81 ; Bagdlur, 
ii. 118 ; Berikai, Masti, Ankusagiri, ii. 
126 ; Magadi, ii. 126 ; Alambadi, ii. 128 ; 
Denkani-kota, ii. 130 ; Ratnagiri, ii. 166 ; 
Sulagiri, ii. 168 ; KanguncB, ii. 179 : 
Salem, ii. 227. 

Polity, i. 127-8. 

Poll-tax, on Shanars, Gollas, ii. 66-7 n. 1 ; 

Kalrayans, ii. 301. 

Pollution (taboo), i. 130-1. 

Pomegranate, i. 234-5. 

Pondicherrv, Catholic Arch-diocese, i. 99 
100, 291.’ ’ 

Pongal-amma, i. 118. 

Pongalayi, mother goddess, worshipped by 
Malaiyalis, i. 64. 

Ponnaiyar, see Pennaiyar. 

Ponnamma (mother goddess), i. 118. 
Ponnammapet (Salem), i. 266, 278 ; ii. 104, 
242-3. 

Ponnar, i. 7. 

Ponnayi, i. 164. 

Ponni (Kaveri River), i. 60. 

Pony breeding, i. 34. 

Population, i. 90-2. 

Porcupines, i. 37. 

Pork, i. 110. 

Porto Novo Iron Company, i. 33, 262-3, 
273 ; ii. 213, 276. 

Porto Novo Rupees, i. 293. 

Post Office, i. 301-2. 

Potala, clan of Madsras, i. 186. 

Potash, tax on the making of, ii. 66. 

F<,ihi (weight), i. 283, 286. 

Pot-stone, see Steatite, i. 278. 

Potters, i. 184 ; ii. 109. 

Pottery (neolithic), i. 42 ; industry, i. 278. 
Pottu-kulam-Kuruhss, i 170. 
Foy-Mdn-Karadu, ii. 236. 

Frdidrams (ambulatories), i. 112. 

Frapanna VaUhnava (Satanis), i. 196 
31 . 6. 

Prandha-Deva Raya (Vijayanagai), i. 66 
31 . 2. 

Frdyasoitta {FrayaschUin), i. 120 n, 1. 
F^esbytis priamus, i. 37. 

Priaux Verts Estate, i. 233. 

Prices, i. 304-6, 307. 

Prickly-pear, i. Ill, 304 ; ii. 66. 

Printing, of cotton with wax, i. 270-1. 
Pritchard, J. C., li 261. 

Prithivlpati I (Kolar Gangs), i. 61 33 . 1, 
62. 

Prithivlpati II (Kolar Gangs), i. 64. 
Privileges of Brahmans, i. 137. 

Projects, Irrigation, i. 237-40 ; Railway 
i. 300-1. 

Prospect Point, i. 15 31 . 1 ; ii. 266. 

I Ftidtum guayava, i. 234-5. 

I Puberty, ceremonies of, i. 131, 160. 

Public health, ii. 10,3. 

Puchanthila-vadu, Gollas. i. 172. 

I Puckle, R. K., ii. ,32, 61. 
i Pndampalliyan, i. 184. 

' Fudavai, i. 109. 

Pudkalai. i. 118. 
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Piidii-palaiyam, i. 149 n. 4. 

Pu^*aliyur, i. 

Pujaris^ i. 115, 164. 

Piijari-patti, ii. 258. 

Pakalti Valluvans, i. 202. 

Pula-halli, i. 85 ; project, i. 240 ; liver, i. 
9. 240. 

Pula-inalai, i. 14 n. 1. 

Pulampatti, described, li. 276 ; Gatti 
Mudaliyars, i. 69 ; Kaveii Project, i- 
2'J9 ; iron smelting, i. 273; ii. 213; 
ferry, ii. 272 ; market, ii. 273. 

TuLiiViin^ at marriages among Nattaiis, i. 

145. 

Pulavantbila-valla ((5ollas), i. 172. 

Palaveri, i. 156 «. 1, 179 n. 1. 

Tidtch'd^ hemp, i. 233 (see Ktbiscus canntt- 
hinu^. 

Puli-knttaryi (a game analogous to Fox-aud 
Geese), i. 111. 

Palivarai, i. 15. 

Puli-vesham^ i. 106. 

PuUyamba Vadugar (Balijaa), i. 179. 
Puliyanjeri, ii. 108. 

Puliyan-kuruohi, li. 56. 
PuU'a-Kavundan-patti, ii. 272. 

Pulp, i, 231, «. 1. 

Fulungansi, i. 110. 

Pul’Vari^ ii. 66. . 

Pulvimrin pudii (Green Mealv Bug), i. 
230. 

Pn-inalai, i. 13. 

Tun'n-kuiti Korava.s, i. 196. 

Pnndk , i. 173 ; ii. 273. 

Pcma-pulli tank, ii. 133. 

PuriavAsal, ii. 294. 

Pundarai Nad of Kaikolars, i. 180. 
Punduraiyan (Uppiliyan olan), i. 185. 
Pangam oil, i. 271. 

Punganur Pslaiyam, ii. 107. 

Pungurutti, i. 13. 

Viinjai {Punja), ‘‘dry land”, i.e., land 
which is not irrigable, e.g., i. 206. 

Pilniil (Sacred thread), i. 131-2. 
Punpdha-tdchaijnm, i. 108, 128-30. 

Puram, ii. 1.39. 

Puraraalai Nad, i. 58. 

Pfiranai, i. 118. 

Puruttdsi (Tamil month, Septeuiber-Octo- 
bcr. Seed time for >S(nnld. i. 212 fi. 3; 
ki.mmai or knrii-knttn>i kumlu^ j. 219 ; 
chain m, \ gingelly, i. 223 ; haivest 

of perunkambit^ i. 219. 

Purigere, Three hundred and eighty,” 
i. 55 n, 2. 

Purnhit, i. 128-30. 

Purvaphi Raja nlias Bhumi Nav.ikar, ii. 

146. 

Ptisa (head) Balijas, i. 179. 

Pusiikkara Vellalars, i. 139-41. 
Pifshpnkn-vnmnam, i. 150. 

Puttariayya (^Virabhadia Rao), ii. 128. 
pHtti (gram measure), i. 286, 

Puttiia-Kavun laii-PaUivam. i. 235 n. 1, 
278 ; ii. 298, 54 //. 1, 298-99, 294. 
Pnvunpatti Forest, i. 16-7. 

Pnvani Nad, i. 144, 180-1, 189 ; ii. 263. 
Puzhudi kdl^ i. 212. 


i Puzhitdt-nel (dry paddy), i. 213. 
[ Pyiitcs, 1 . 32. 

I Pyioxene giauulities, i. 28 n. 1. 
I Pyirhotiue, i. 32. 


Qasim Barid Shah II of Bidar, i. 66 n. 9. 
Qasim Khan, i. 72. 

Quail, i. 38. 

Quarrying, i. 188. 

Quaitz, i. 29-30. 

Qnilon, i. 56. 

Quit-rent (Iiiam), ii. 52 n. 3. 

Qutb Shah, i. 66 2. 


I ^ 

1 Kfichamalla (Western Ganga), i. 55-56. 

I Rachoya (Western Gaiiga), i. 54, 55. 

I Kagi. see Ehnsine ci racana. 

\ Kahm, Mr. 31. C., i. 101, 324-5. 

! Rail-borne trade, i. 282 3. 

I Kailwavs, account of, i, 299-300; see also, 
I i. 248 ; ii. 102 ; in Krishnagiri, ii. 
I 164 ; Dharmapuri, ii. 194 : ttankarai, 

! ii. 218 ; Salem, ii. 234 : OmalQr, ii. 268 ; 
; Tirucbengodu, ii. 272. 

I Rainfall, i. 22. 23, 25. 

I Rdjn (caste ol-'licei). i. 127. 

Kajadhiiclja II (ChOhi King), i- f>9. 
Kajaditya (ChOia Piince), i. 55. 
Kajak^saii-vaiman (Chola title), i. 63 «. 
1. 

Kaja-kul tm Kurubas, i. 170. 

Kajamalla (Western Ganga), i. 52 ; ii. 201. 
Kajt Odeyar (Mysore), i. 67-8 ; ii. 169. 
Raja-pilaiyam, ii. 294. 

Kaja-puram, i. 194 ; ii. 236. 

Rajaiaja I (Chola), i. 50, 56 j ii. 146. 
Rajaraja aims Vagan, ii. 203. 

Kajaraja III (Chola) j i. 61 ; ii. 96. 
Kajaraja-Adhika (Adigaiman), i. 60. 
Kajaraja-mandalam (Chola Provinc-i), 
57. 

Kajaiajapuram, i. 57 n. 3. 

Kajasekhara (Vijayanagar), i. 65 n. 2. 
Kajendra Chula 1 ((iangai-konda), i. 56, 
59;ii. 289. 

Kajoiidra Chola HI, i. 61 n. 5, 63. 

Rajputs, i. 190-1. 

Raktn-Kudigd Inams, Uakta-indmyayns^ ii. 
54,112. 

Kalla (gem-stone), Balijas, i. 179. 

Kama, Vedar legend of, i. 174. 

Rama, Bagalur Poligar, ii. 137. 

Rama III (Vijayanagar), i. 67 ; ii. 126 n. 

3. 

Rama IV (Vijiyanagar). ii. 126 7i. 3. 
Kam-ichaiidri Nayaka, Poligar of Sendu- 
mangalara, i. 68, 94. 

Kamanatha (Hovsala King), i. 62-3; ii. 

108. 145. 185, 197. 267. 

Kami Nayakkan tank, ii. 133, 137. 

! Rftmappayya, General under 3'iruiDala 
I Nayaka, i. 69. 
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Ejimapuiam, ii. 273. 

Kamaraja (Vijayanagar Diwan), i. 66. 
Ramaswami-maiai, i. 14. 

Bdmdyana^ i. 129. 

Ram<^varam, i. 64. 

Bamzan^ i. 106. 

Rana-rikiama (Western Ganga Prince), i. 
51. 

Ranga Raya II, i. 67 ; ii. 168. 

Ranga Raya HI, i. 70. 

Rangapuram, i. 33. 

Rangaiis (Maratha Dyers), i. 191 «. 2. 
Rani-halli, i. 14. 

R^ni Mukkantir, ii. 218. 

Rashtrakutas, i. 47, 50-2, 56 ; collapse of 
i. 56. 

Bdsikarchj harvest perquisite, ii. 49. 
Rasipnrani, described, ii. 236 ; of. ii. 291 ; 
Pinjaris, i. 104 ; Rattans, i. 144 ; Pallans. 

i. 189 ; Otta-valaiyal Paraiyans, i. 202 ; 
tobacco, i. 226 ; weaving, i. 263, 266 ; 
proposed railway, i. 301 ; dispensary, i. 
317 ; Mission school, i. 324 ; sale of 
niitta, ii. 17 ; Courts, ii. 90-1 ; Sub- 
Registrar, ii. 90 ; Union, ii. 103 ; market, 

ii. 234. 

Raskol-patti, i. 114 ; ii. 194. 

Rasul Khan, Nawab of Cuddapah, ii. 51. 
Brnum^ (perquisite of village officers), ii. 49. 
Rat, as food, i. 110. 

Rate Schools, i, 323. 

Bati, wife of Manmatha, i. 116. 

Rati Oddars, see Kallu Oddars. 

Ratnagiii, Hill Fort, described, ii. 155-7 ; 
see also, i. 9 ; ii. Ill ; capture by Kan- 
tlrava Narasa Raja, i. 71 ; by IJritish, 
i. 86, 88 ; ceded, ii. 107. 

Ratnagiri (Trichinopoly), i. 177. 

Bdttal, weight and balance, i. 284. 

Rattan work, ii. 98. 

BaviJcJcai (Bodice), i. 109, 188. 

Ravuts, Balijas, i. 178. 

Raya-kota, described, ii. 181-8 ; see also, i. 3 
n. 2, 12, 22 ; ii. Ill, 162 j copperplate 
grant, i. 48 ; capture of, i. 86-7 ; garrison 
at, i. 88-9 ; Abbe Dubois, i. 99 ; Vellikai 
Vellalars, i. 140 ; ii. 128 ; Janappars, i. 
177 ; traffic, i. 281 ; Ghat, i. 294 ; dis- 
pensary, i. 317 ; sanitary association, ii. 
104 ; market, ii. 165 ; capital of Jaga- 
deva Raya, ii. 170. 

Razus, i. 190-91. 

Read, Alexander, First Collector and 
Superintendent, ii. 2-11, 61-9; see also 

i. 86-7 ; Abbe Dubois, i. 98-9 ; weavers, 

ii. 260-1 ; bleaching green, i. 262 ; coin- 
age, i. 290-3 ; roads, i. 294 ; poor houws, 
i. 303 ; inams, ii. 52-3 ; Judicial adminis- 
tration, ii. 81-4 ; captures Stilagiri, ii. 
168 ; Krishnagiri, ii. 176. 

Beddi (caste officer), i. 127. 

Reddis, see Kapus, i. 138, 164 ; sub-caste 
of Dombaras. i. 198. 

Reddi-halli, i. 14. 

Reddiyur. i. 118. 

Red Gram, see indtevs. 

Regada-halli, ii. 56. 

23 


Registration, i. 308 ; ii. 90. 

Regulation, XXY of 1802, ii. 12 ; of 1802, 
1816, 1822, ii. 19 ; I of 1808, 1 of 1820, 
ii. 72 «. 2 ; VII of 1802, ii. 32 «. 1 ; 1, 
II, XVI of 1802, ii. 84 «. 3 ; IV, V VI, 
VIII of 1802, V of 1803, V of 1806, Xlll 
of 1808, ii. 85 1 , 2, 3, 4, 6; 1, 1816, ii. 86. 

Religion, i. 93, 111, 122. 

Remarriage, i. 135-6, 159-60, 188. 
Remissions, Sulchatdsi^ it. 13, 56. 

Remount Depot, ii. 132, 148-54. 

Rent-roll, i. 242, 

Rented villages, ii. 66. 

Renuka (Madiga legend), i. 119. 
Rennkaoharya (Lingayats), i. 193. 

Reserved Forests, formatron of, i. 250-1 ; in 
Hosor Taluk, ii. 113-4; Krishnagiri, ii. 
164; Dharmapuri, ii. 193; Uttankarai, 
ii. 217 ; Salem, ii. 233 ; Omalur, ii. 257 ; 
Tiruehengodu, ii. 271-2 ; Attur, ii. 293. 
Resettlement, ii. 39-42 ; of. i. 238. 
Retinalite, i. 29. 

Retta-valaiyal Paraiyais, i. 202. 

Revakka, sister of Krishna III, i. 56. 
Revenue Settlement : — Period I ; — Read’s 
Settlement, ii. 3-11 ; Fasli 1202, revenue 
farmed, kistbandi, method of assessment, 
ii. 4 ; quinquennial leases, postponed, ii. 
5 ; Fasli 1203 ; beginnings of Ryotwari 
system, Fasli 1204-5, ii. 6 ; The Procla- 
mation of 1796, annual settlement, fallen 
revenue, ii. 6 ; Faslis 1207-8. ii. 8 ; recall 
of Read, ii. 8-9 ; methods of survey, ii. 
9 ; classification of lands ii. 10 ; criticism, 
ii. 10-11 ; Survey, ii. 11 ». 2. 

Period IX : — Mitta System, ii. 12-21; 
permanent settlement of Talaghat, ii. 
12 ; of Baramahal, ii. 13 ; of Balaghfit, ii. 
14-6 ; Mitarphay ii. 14 ; J)td~anna addi- 
tion, collapse of Mitta Svstcm, ii. 16-9 ; 
ultimate fate of Mittas, li. 20. 

Period III : — Decay of Read's Settlement, 
ii. 21-31 ; Mr. Hargrave’s reductions, ii. 
21 ; Mr, M. D. Cockburn’s kaul sys- 
tem, ii. 22 ; Mr. Orr’s reforms, ii. 23-4 
Mr. Gleig and the policy of Good and 
Bad”, ii. 26; 5lr. Brett’s Tarant 
Kamniy ii. 28. 

period IV : — Settlement of 1871-3; ii. 
31-9; Mr. Puckle’s report, ii. 32; 
“ sacrifice of revenue,” ii. 33 ; commu- 
tation rate raised, ii. 34 ; introduction. 
Mr. Goodrich’s reclassification of soils, 
ii. 34 ; results, ii. 35-6 ; features of the 
Settlement, ii. 37-9. 

Kesettlement, ii. 39-42 ; Hill Villages, ii. 

42-46; Inams, ii. 51-6. 

Revenue Survey : — 

Survey by Read, ii. 9-10; Balaghat, ii. 
15; of 1861. ii. 32; Kesurvey of 
Southern Taluks, ii. 39 ; of Northern 
Taluks, ii 41. 

Reynolds, Lieut, ii. 142. 

Rhodes, Capt.. ii. 211. 

Kibeira. Father Antoine, i. 96. 

Rice, i. 110, 282 ; ii. 115, 195. 

Rteinv^ communie. cultivation of. i. 224. 
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Eight and Left Hand Factions, i. 183-4 and 
187. 

Eiots of 1882, ii. 251-3. 

Eivers, i. 4-9. 

Roads, i. 14 ; 294-8 ; li. 103 ; Foieat, i. 257 
cess, i. 295 ; ii. 101 ; tolls, ii. 102. 
Robertson, Rev. R., ii. 304. 

Robbery, ii. 92. 

Robinson, Rev. W., i. 100 n. 2, 102 ; Mrs., 
ii. 240, 251. 

Robinson, Capt., i. 78 and n. 2. 

Rod-balance (scale), i. 284. 

Roebuck, Mr. E., i. 291. 

Roman Catholic, see Catholic, i. 94-100. 
Roman Coins, i. 45. 

Roofing, ii, 166. 

Rose Apple, see Eugenht Jamlos. 

Rotation of Crops, i. 207. 

Eotii (bread oi biscuit), i. 110. 

Rubber, i. 231-2 ; ii, 48. 

Rugs, i. 263. 

Ruinsey, Captain J. W., ii. 195. 

Rupee coin, i. 290. 

Rural Co-operative Societies, i. 247. 
Hyotwari system, ii. 18. 

S 


Sacred Heart of Mary, Nuns of the, i. 100. 
Sacrifice, i. 117, 119, 120, 121 ; human 
(foundation), i. 120 ; ii. 188. 

Sadanapalli Gaudu II (PoUgir of Masti), 
ii.l23«. Ij 126. 

Sadanapalli Gaudu IV, ii. 126. 

Sadars (Lingayats), i. 192. 

Sadasiva (Vijayanagar),i. 66-7. 

Sadat-uila Khan, i. 73. 

Sadayan (Demon cult), i. 164. 

Sadr-Aidlat , ii. 84-5. 

St. Joseph of Cluny, i. 100, 325'; ii. 256. 
St. Mary’s Convent, i. 100. 

Saiyads, i. 103. 

Sajjala Kapus, i. 166. 

Saiktli fChuckler village site), i, 

107. 

Een (Madiga girl), legend of, i. 

Sakkiliyans, See Chucklers. 

Sakkiliyan-kal , i. 21. 

Saktis, see mother goddesses. 

Sakuna Sales, i. sub-caste of Sales, i. 182 ». 

2 . 

Sal (furrow), mixed crops, i. 206-7 ; 209. 
Salapatti Nayaka of Salem, i. 94-6 ; ii 
249. 


Salavampatti, ii. 272. 

Salem City, described, ii. 237-63; climate, 
1 . 23-5 ; ii. 237 ; Poligars cf, i. 67, 69 ; 
Wva-Eaya, i. 72 ; surrender to Col. 
Wood, i. 80 ; recaptured by Haidar, 

0. r® *■ ne’Nobili, i. 

94-5 ; Catholic Province, i. 96 ; London 
Mission, 1 . 100-2 ; graft mangoes,!. 234 ; 
Drbap Bank, i. 247 : East India Com- 

260-3; weaving, 
'• 269; wax printing, 

1. 270 ; tanning, i. 272 ; hunting knivel 


and brass work, i. 276 ; indigo, i. 277 ; 
trade, i. 278-9, 282-3 ; ii. 23-1-6 ; mint, i. 
291-2; roads, i. 296-7; bridge, i 298; 
Railway station (Sura mangalam), i. 299 ; 
proposed railway to Attnr and Kartar, i. 
301 ; Famine 1*891-2, i. 308-9 ; cbolera, 

i. 313 ; plagae, i. 316 ; hospitals, i. 317 ; 
water-supply, i. 317-9 ; literacy, i. 321 ; 
educational institutions, i. 324-8 ; bead- 
quarteis of MacLeod, ii. 3 ; Courts, ii. 89, 
90 ; municipality, ii. 104-05 ; cemetery, 

ii. 137 ; Zamindaii, ii. 244-5. 

Salem River, i. 7 ; ii. 237. 

Salem Taluk, described, ii. 231-56 ; railway 
projects, i. 301 (for industries and trade, 
see also Salem City). 

Salem-measure, i. 285. 

Salem Nad Nattans, i. 144 ; Pallans, i. 

189; Koravas, i. 197 ; ii. 95. 

Sales, i. 182 ; ii. 114, 241, 243. 

Saline soil, i. 30 n. 3. 

Salivaram plateau, i. 10. 

Salliars (Maravars), i. 150. 

Salt, i. 129, 283 ; ii. 79 ; workers, i. 184 ; 
trade, i. 281-2. 

Saltpetre, i. 278 ; ii. 79, 272. 

Saluva (Dynasty of Vijayanagar), i. 65. 
Sdma% {Pantcum imhare), i. 205, 221. 
Samalpatti, i. 282, 299, 301 ; ii. 218. 
Samanta-malai, iVIar&tha settlement, i. 190 
n. 3. 

Samaya-SHiigili Agraharam, ii. 272. 

Samhdy long crop paddy, i. 212. 
Sfemba-muiti (name of Siva), i. 113. 

Samba Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Sambur, i. 36. 

Sambuvarayan, i. 60. 

Sami-malai, i. 17. 

Samudram, ii. 273. 

Sana (Gollas sub-caste), i. 172. 

Sanad (title-deed), i. 237 ; ii. 14. 

Snnal (hemp), see CrotaJaria Jttncea. 
Sanat-kumara-nadi, i. 5, 6, 9, 10, 12 ; 
irrigation i. 240; ii. 113, 142, 159, 190, 
193, 205 ; horat grass, i. 247 ; Ratnagiri, 
ii. 165. 

Sandal, i. 255. 

Sand Grouse, i. 38. 

Sandur, i. 9, 191, «. 3, 239 ; ii. 162, 166. 
Sangam-basavam tank, i. 240. 

Sangama dynasty, i. 64. 

Sangama-kulam Kurubas, i. 170. 
Sangini-kulam Kurubas, i. 170. 

SangQdi, i. 181. 

Sanitary Association, ii. 101, 104. 
Sanitation, i. 317 ; ii. 103. 
Sankagiii-durgam, see Sankaridrug. 
Sankaridrug, descrided, ii. 276-84 ; rain- 
fall, i. 23; Gatti Mudaliyars, i. 69; 
garrison, i. 87-9 ; ii. 281-3 ; headquarters 
of Talaghat, i. 88 ; London Mission, i. 
102; exports, i. 282 ; Railway station, i. 
299 ; ii. 272 ; dispensary, i. 317 ; Kanarese 
Brahmans, ii. 66 «. 1 ; Sub-Registrar, ii. 
90; Courts, ii. 91 ; sanitary association, 
ii. 104 ; marketj ii. 273. 
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Sa»k»-thakram (sealing ceremony of Semba- 
darans), i. 173. 

Sankn or Sanku-katti Paraiyans, i. 202 v. 

Sanna-kulam Kurubaa, i. 170. 

Santalige, i. 65. 

S&ntapntam, i. 113 n. 4. 

SantaraTur, ii. 78. 

Bantavasal, ii. 78. 

Santhappadai, Vettuvan elan, i. 162. 
Santhi-appan, i. 122. 

Sanyisi Gundu (Salem), ii. 246. 
SanySsi-malai, see Duff’s Hill. 
Sarabkanga-nadi, i. 6 ; ii. 266, 262, 273. 
SarSnda-palli tank, ii. 113. 

Sdrit. i. 267. 

Sariar (= Government), term applied to 
Palaiyam villages to distingnish them 
from British ryotwari villages, ii. 108. 
Sarva-mdni/am Inams, ii. 52. 

Sarvay, i. 277. 

Sdtanam, a title-deed, e.g., fittappur, ii. 298, 
301. 

Satanis, i. 196-6. 

Satin-wood, i. 248. 

Sati stones in Salem, ii. 240 «. 2. 

Sattada Taishnavas (title assumed by 
Satanis), i. 196. 

Satiai (weight), i. 283. 

Sattupadi Kotavas, i. 196. 

Saundararaja Perumal temple, ii. 238. 
Saurashtra Brahmans, see Patnulkarans. 
Savadi-palaiyam, i. 46. 

Savanto, i. 73, «. 2. 

Saxa-ter (Hindustani) 1} seer, i. 283. 

Savay, Father Manoel, i. 96. 

Sayar (Inland Customs), i. 260 ; ii. 12, 
66-9. 

Scales, i. 284. 

“ Scare crows," i. 210. 

Suhists, i. 26. 

Schools, i. 100, 324-8 ; ii. 102-3, 296. 
Seotforth (Shevaroys), i. 23 a. 3. 

Seasons, i. 206, 212, 303. 

Sect, i. 125. 

Seda-hol (scale), i. 284. 

Seed-drill, i. 207, n. 1, 208. 

Seed-time, i. 208. 

Seer (measure of capacity), i. 287 ; see also 
Ser. 

Segala-malai, i. 13. 

Sekkadi-patti Mitta, ii. 291. 

Ssla-Nad, i. 166. 

Sella-k^am (elan of Nattans), i. 114. 
Sellandi-amman (see Selli-amman). 
Selli-amman, i. 118-20. 

Seltir, i. 164. 

Selve-knppam, i. 97. 

Sembadavans, i. 119, 172-3, 263, 282 ; ii. 
269, 273. 

SemiK^itheeue enteliue (Black-faced Mon- 
key), i. 110. 

Senaikkudaiyans, i. 176 ; ii. 66. 
Ssnda-mangalam, i. 68, 80, 94, 
Sendaia-ptti, i. 102 ; ii. 103, 303. 

‘Sender Bandi ’ of Marco Polo, i. 63. 
Sengal-malai, i. 19. 

Sengaii Ammaiyappan, i. 60 «. 7. | 

24 


Sengnndar (KaikOlars), i. 180. 
Sengnttnvan, i. 46. 

Sen-talai, L 139. 

Ser-Kandofam, i. 287. 

Seringapat^, i. 67, 70, 88. 

Serpentine, i. 29. 

Servakara Nayakkars, ii. 211. 

Ser-vdlam, i. 287. 

Service Inams, ii. 66. 

Seeamttrn indieuntj i. 222-3, 

Soshan-chavadi, ii. 234. 

Sethakam, i. 166. 

Setit-kdran (caste officer of KaikOlars), i. 
182. 


Setti-patti, i. 100 ; ii. 263. 

Settlement, see Revenue Settlement ; 
Forest, i. 260. 

Settu-idl, i. 212. 

Seven Pagodas, i. 49 n. 4. 

Sey (land measure), i. 288. 

S&ihddat-ka-roz, Day of Martyrdom, i. 106. 

Shah Jahan, i. 70. 

Shahji, i. 71 ; ii. 126. 

Shanars, i. 183-4 ; ii. 66, 7ffi 272, 286. 

Shdnbhof, i. 127 «. 3 ; see Karnam. 

Shandies, see Markets. 

Share Villages — Inam tenure, ii, 62 and 63. 

Sharif, i. 103 n. 3. 

Shat-stala Niiabharis (Lingayats), i. 193. 

Shaw, Col. G. F., ii. 128. 

Sheep, breeding i. 36 ; flesh of, i. 110. 

Sheikh, i. 103 «. 3. 

Shevapet (Salem), described, ii. 240-1 ; see 
also i. 110 «. 3, 266, 281, 309, 324, 328 ; 
u. 90, 91, 106, 234. 

Shevaraysn, legend of, ii. 226. 

Shevaiayan, Peak, i. 16 ; 266-6. 

Shevaroy HiUs, described, li. 263—4 ; see 
also i. 14—6 ; rainfaU, i. 23 ; tempera- 
ture, i. 24—6 ; geology, i. 27 30 ; beara, 
i, 36 ; Missions, i. 103 ; Nads, i. 166 ; 
coffee, i. 227—31 ; tea and rubber, 231— 
2 ; fruit culture, i. 233 — 4 ; graft “mn- 
goes, i. 236 ; teak, i. 263 ; roads, i. 297 ; 
malaria and leprosy, i. 312 ; Revenue 
Settlement of, ii. 44-6 ; Sub-Registrar, 
u. 90. 

Shoe-makers, tax on, ii. 67. , , 

Sholinghur (Inscriptions of Farantaka 1), 
i. 54 n, 2. 


Shop-tax, ii. 67. 

Short, Capt. E. H., ii. 266. 
Shortt, John, ii. 266. 
Shrotriyarm, ii. 62. 

Siddapur, i; 16. 

Siddlo-kOvil, i. 160. 

Siddht-ia (hook swinging), i 
Sigarala-palli, i. 13 ; ii. 108. 
Silakara Chettis, i. 177 . 
Siliyam-patti, ii. 64 n. 1. 
Silk-weaving i. 267 ; ii. 234 
234 n. 1 ; ii. 114, 124. 
Sillara-halli, ii. 66. 


122 . 


wonos. 1. 


Simpari Kipus, i. 166. 

SmgApgram, irrigation, i. 8 ; ii. 
magnesite, i. 29 ; magnesite, i. 
indigo, i. 277, 278 i market, ii. 294. 


292; 

32; 
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Singarapet, described, ii. 226 — 7 ; see also 
i. 16 n. 2 and 291 ; Col. Smith’s retreat, 
i. 77 ; weaving, i. 263, ii. 218 ; Pambar, 
i. 299; toll-gate, ii. 218; market, u. 
218. 

Singh, title of Rajputs, i. 191. 

Singhalese, i. 69, 62. 

Singhana (Yadava King), expels Hoysalas, 
i. 61. 

Singiri-palli, ii. 108. 

Sir (Dowry), i. 147. 

Sira Mughal Province, i. 73, 75. 

Sirampatti, ii. 194. 

Siru(iiX:e, see Vdike. 

Siru-kulirigiyan, i. 184. 

Sirun-tdlij caste, division, i. 149, 180. 
Siru-puvalu-vadu, Golla elan, i. 172. 
Siruvachar, i. 277. 

Slta-malai, i. 21, 239. 

Sittddai^ i. 109. 

Sittur Nad, i. 163, 154. 

Sivaohar Nagarattus, i. 176 n. 4. 

Siva, cult of, i. 112-4. 

Sivadvijas, i. 152. 

Sivaj, ii. 178. 

Siva-malai, i. 151, 162. 

Siyamara I (Western Gangs), i. 60. 

Sivamara II, f. 61. 

Sivdyjama (revenue from unaasigned lands), 
i. 246. 

Slyala Gatti Mudaliyar, ii. 268. 

Skandasishya Vihrama-varman (Ganga> 
Pal lava), i. 48, 

Skin disease, i. 311. 

Siang (Koravas), i. 196 ; ii, 96. 

Slick-stones, i. 42. 

Small-pox, i. 118, 314. 

Smarta Brahmans, i. 138. 

Smith, Colonel Joseph, i. 12 ; in command 
of British troops in Baramahal, i. 76 ; 
attacked at Kakankarai and deprived of : 
transport cattle, retreats to Singarapet, 
Falli-patti and Chengam, victory over 
Haidar at Chengam, i. 77 ; disperses bis 
army into cantonments and retires to 
Madras for supplies, assists Captain 
Calvert in defence of Ambur, takes 
Vftniyambadi from Haidar, i. 78 ; occu- 
pies KftvSri-patnam, i. 79 ; blockades 
Krishnagiri and occupies it, takes Hosur, 
moves to Hoskote and joins Morftri Rao, 
i. 80 ; advances to Budi-kota and joins 
Col. Wood, moves on KoUr and thence 
to Venkatagiri-kOta with Muhammad 
Ali, summoned by Government of 
Madras, i. 81 ; ef.u. 116,120, 171, 174-6. 
Smith, Captain Harry, ii. 172, 178. 

Snakes, i. 38, 223. 

Snipe, i. 38. 

Snuff, i. 226. 

Soap-stone, see Steatite. 

Social organization (Hindus), i. 123-130. 
O.P.G. Missior ii. 133. 

Soils, i. 30-1, 226. 

Soka, epithet of Pidari, i. 163. 

^idy fJaeket), i. 109. 

SSla (Telagu mesaure), i. 286. 


Sola-kdttai, ii. 194. 

Solappadi, described, ii. 212-3 ; see also 
i. 6, 39 ; Garrison, i. 87 2 ; Lingayat 

influence, i. 117 n. 2 ; Kavfiri Project, 
i. 239 ; charcoal, i. 273 ; ferry, ii. 194-6. 
Solesvara, i. 113. 

Soliya (Chola), Chettis, i. 177 ; Paraiyans, 
i. 202 ; Vellalam, i, 139 — 41. 
Soma-mfram, see Gomukham. 

Somgsvara (Hoysala), i. 61-2 ; ii. 196-7. 
Somesvara (name of Siva), i. 113, ef. ii. 
196-7. 

Sonappadi, i. 15. 

Sonduru-vallii (Domharas), i. 199. 

Soragai, ii. 235 n. 1. 

Sore-eyes, i. 311. 

Sorghum vulgare (Cholam), i. 205, 220. 
South Indian Railway, i. 299 — 300. 
Spinning, cotton, i. 264 ; ii. 272, 294. 
Sraddhas, i. 130, 136. 

Sri-Kamanathesvara, i. 113. 

Sringgii Matam^ i. 138 n. 3. 
Sripurusha-Muttarasa (Western-Ganga), i. 
60-51 ; ii. 219. 

Sr! Rama samudram, see Puttira-kavun- 
dan-palaiyam. 

Srlrangam, i. 281 ; ii. 146 n. 3. 

Sri-Saila, or Srisailam, Kurnool, i. 166 n. 
6, 192-3. 

Stamps, postage, i. 301 ; Revenue, ii. 80. 
Star-Pagoda, i. 291-3. 

Steatite, i. 33, 278 ; ii. 258, 269, 294. 

Steel, manufacture, i. 276-6. 

Stone Age, i. 41. 

Stone-slabs, i. 278. 

Strange, Lt.-Col. R. M., ii. 182-3. 

Strike valleys, i. i n. 1. 

Sub-aerial rocks, i. 30. 

Snhrahmanya, i. 112-4 ; 163, 196. 
Sudarmans, i. 149. 

Sudras’ flrva, ii. 62. 

Sugambu Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Sugar, i. 282. 

Bugai-cane, i. 213-4. 

Snkalis (see Lamhadis). 

Sukamanchi Balijas, i. 179. 

Sukavanesvara, i. 113. 

SuJchavdsi remission (see Remissions). 
Sukkampatti, London Mission, i. 102. 
Sulagiri, described, ii. 167-9 ; see also i. 9 ; 
ii. 107, 111 ; Palaiyam, i. 88 ; i. 190, 
ii. 107-8, 126 ; charcoal, i. 276 ; Sanitary 
Association, ii 104 ; tol -gate, ii. 114. 
Sullivan, Mr., ii. 20. 

SuUam (rupees), i. 291-3. 

Sunchala-nattam taraf, ii. 192. 

Sunday Kuruhas, i. 170. 

Snnnapn-r&lla Jlhl, ii. 137. 

Sunnis, i. 104. 

Sura-mangalam (Salem), i. 301, 302 ; ii. 74, 
104, 234. 

Surat rupees, i. 291. 

Stiriya-malai, i. 22. 

Survey, of Forest Reserves, i. 249-60 ; see 
also Revenue Survey. 

Swamadftyam, ii. 12 ; ii. 66-7. 

Swama-mukhi I^ver, ii. 133, 137. 
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SipatantramB (grain fees paid to village 
servants), ii. 49. 

Sweet-juice, sweet-toddy, ii. 77. 

Sweta-nadi, i. 7, 8, 299 j ii. 291, 299 ; irri- 
gation, i. 207, 239 ; ii. 38 ; ilo^s, i. 309. 

T 

TahutB^ i. 105. 

Tachan (carpenter), i. 186. 

Tadagane, or Tatakani, i. 10. 

Tadam-pati, i. 18. 

Tadavur, see Tidavur. 

Tagadi Nad, i. 58. 

Tagadtir, i. 60 ; ii. 190, 201. 

Tagadtrr Nad, i. 49. 

Tagatti, i. 10, 168. 

* Tahsildari schools i. 322. 

Tahsildais, ii. 83, 86, 87. 

Tai (Tamil month = January-February), 
harvest of second corp Bainha, i. 212 n. 
3 ; dry paddy, i. 213 ; peru^kambuy 
i. 219 ; red-gram, i. 221, gingelly, i. 223 ; 
castor, i. 224 ; seed time for second kdr 
or kuruvai paddy, i. 212 n. 3 ; plantains, 
i. 216. 

Taila II (Chalukya), i. 66. 

Takata, i. 60. 

Takkavi (scale), i. 284. 

Takkaviy i. 246-7. 

Takkolam, i. 55. 

T&lftgh&t, desotibed, i. 3 ; hills, i. 19-22 ; 
history dependent on Chola country, 

• i. 44 ; Conquest of, i, 63 ; under Mara- 
thas, i. 72 ; Permanent Settlemnt of, ii. 
12 ; results of Mitta System, ii. 17 «. 1. 
Talai-malai (hill), i. 69. 

Talai-sdlai, plateau, i. 16. 

Talai-vasal, described, ii. 309 ; bridge i. 8, 
298, 309 ; indigo factory, i. 278 ; cotton 
spinning, ii. 294 cf. i. 69. 

Talctiydri (village seivant), ii. 61. 

Talaiyur, ii. 282. 

Talakad, i. 60, 64, 66. 69 ; Ganges of, i. 49, 

62 . 

Tdlam (musical instrument), i. 189 n, 4. 

Tcddv (tank) e.g., Bade-talav, i. 240, 

Tale, formation of, i. 29. 

Tdle-Ruvvamu-vdllu^ i. 204. 

Taleyur, ii. 282. 

Tali, described, ii. 169 ; rainfall, i. 22, 23; 
Malatha Bondilis, i. 191 n. 2 ; dispensary, 
i. 317 ; tank, ii. 113. 

TaU (marriage token), i. 147, 204. 

TalikOta, i. 66. 

TdlxmSf i. 106. 

Taluk, list of, i. 2 ; crops, i. 205 ; re- 
arrangement by Captain Read, ii. 57 ; 
Mr. Felly’s scheme, ii. 69 ; Sir William 
Meyer’s scheme, ii. 60. 

Taluk Boards, i. 279, 299 ; ii. 101-4. 

Taluk Schools, i. 323. 

T&ma, olan of Medaras, i. 185. 
Tamarai-malai, i. 14 n. 2. 

Tamarind, used in sizing wool, i. 264 ; 
export, i. 282 ; ii. 166 ; Hosur, i. 298 ; 
se^B as famine food, i. 304 ; revenue 
from, ii. 102-3 ; Palakddu, ii. 208. 

Tambal, ii. 218. 


Tamhirayan, i. 12. 

Tamil, proportion of population speaking, 
i. 92 ; literacy, i. 321. 

Tammampatti, described, ii. 304 ; Pass, i. 
19 ; rainfall, i. 22-23 ; Malaiyali Vishnu 
temple, i. 172 ; tobacco cultivation, i. 
226 ; dLispensary, i. 317 ; union, ii. 103 ; 
market, ii. 294. 

Tammaya Deva-Maharaja, i. 66 ; ii. 220. 

Tamminena, clan of Medaras, i. 185. 

Tamukkus (see Karais), i. 164. 

Tandal-kdrarty ii. 61 n. 1. 

Tandavampatti, ii. 268. 

Tindavarayapuram, i, 104 n, 3, 111. 

Tangal&ns (sub-caste of Faraiyans), i. 201. 

2aniffa~Buvvada-9dru (Kan.), i. 204. 

Tanjore, i. 61, 67, 72. 

Tanjore Jail, ii, 98. 

Tanks, see Inigation. 

Tanning, i. 203, 272 ; ii. 164, 234, 294. 

Tanning bark, i. 282, see Catsia. 

Tannipali (epithet of Pongalayi), i. 164. 

Tanni-pandal-palaiyam, ii. 273. 

Tape-weaving, ii. 67. 

Tappa-kadu, i. 16. 

Tapping of toddy, ii. 76-7. 

Taranij class or sort, term used in Revenue 
Settlement for class of soil, and also for 
rate of assessment, e.g,, ii. 38-41. 

Taram-kammt (reduction of assessment), ii, 
28. 

T&ra-mangalam, described, ii. 263-9 ; Gatti 
Mudaliyftrs, i. 69; Pinj&iis, i. 104 ; 
Bhadiu-kaii shrine at, i. 119 ; N&tUns of 
Puv&ni Nad, i. 144 ; Raikdlars, i. 181; 
weaving, i. 263; ii. 258 ; Bench Court, 
ii. 90 ; ITnion, ii. 103 ; temples, ii. 266 ; 
tolls, and market, ii. 258. 

Target, Mr. (Salem Water Supply), i. 318- 
9. 

Taidik (assignment of revenue for temple 
purposes), il. 131, 134. 

Tatakani, see Tadagane. 

Tdthany i. 164, 194. 

Tattaiyang&r-patti, i. 264, 301. 

TatUkkal, i. 13 ; ii. 162, 188. 

Tattdn (goldsmith), i. 186. 

Tattattarai, i. 27. 

Tattila-patti, ii. 268. 

Tattooing, i. 110, 167, 171, 196. 

Tavalax txnnx Faraiyans, i. Ill, 2Q2. 

Taxes, oppressive under Hindu Rajas, ii. 
66 w. 1 ; primitive on Kahftyars, ii. 301. 

Taylor, J. C., ii. 261. 

Taylor, Rev. Arthur (MissionsiV, S.P.G.), 
ii. 261. 

Taylor’s Saddle, i. 16. 

Tea (onsuccessfal trial), i. 231. 

Teak, i. 248. 

Teal, i. 37. 

Technical School, i. 326. 

Telagas, i. 164-6, 190. 

Telegraphs, List of, i. 302. 

Teliniyyar, ii. 219. 

Telugu, proportion of population speaking, 
i. 92, literacy, i. 321. 

Telungas, i. 178. 

Temperature, i. 24. 
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Temple, i. 112-3, 117, 162-3, 195. 

Tenai {J^etaria tialica), i. 206, 221. 

Tenaade-Kavandan, i. 16, n. 1. 

Tenande-malai, i. 6, 16-8, 20 ; ii. 232, 297. 

Teakal, i. 21. 

Teakarai-kottai, traditional connection 
with Chennappa Nayaka, i. 69 ; surren- 
dered to Col. Wood, i. 80 ; recaptured 
by Haidar, i. 83 ; _ Mia Kannigol^ i. 120 
«. 2 ; former taluk, ii. 13, 216 ; coco-nut 
fibre, market, ii. 218. 

Ten-malai, i. 21 ; ii. 232. 

Ten-talai, see Sentalai. 

Teppa-Jculam (= raft tank) used for 
floating-festival ” {Uppotsavatn) in 
connection with Hindu festivals, e.g., 
Henkani-kota, ii. 130; Hosur, ii. 133; 
Salem, ii. 237. 

Teppampatti, ii. 268. 

Tera (Telugu), Bride-Prioe, i. 133. 

TerminaUa ar^una (forest species), i. 11 n. 

Test works, i. 308. 

Tfivtu*, ii. 273. 

Thatching materials, i. 108. 

Theft, ii. 92. 

Thirion, Father^ii. 197. 

Thomas, Mr. E C. G., ii. 32. 

Threshing, i. 21Q. 

Thunder storms, i. 263. 

Thursday Kurubas, i. 170. 

Tiberius, coins of, i. 46. 

TidavOr, i. 104 n. 3, ii. 64 «. 1 ; ii. 103, 
294. 

Tigalara-halli, i. 97. 

Tigalas, Pillai of Kanarese country, i. 143 
6 ; term applied to Paraiyans of 
HosOr taluk, i. 202, Christians, ii. 148. 

Tigers i. 36. 

Timber, i. 248-9, 263, 282-3. 

Time, measures of, i, 289, 

Timmarayaswami, ii. 116, 126. 

Tindivanam, i. 301. 

Tinna-patti, ii. 258. 

Tipanga-amman, shrine of, ii. 240. 

Tipu, on West coast, i. 78 ; Erode, Kav- 
Oripatnam, i.’84; close of Third Mysore 
War, i. 86 ; ii. 2 ; Seringapatam, i, 88 ; 
persecutes Catholics, i. 97 ; coins, i. 291 ; 
roads, 1. 294 ; Brahman accountants, i. 
322 ; of. i. 137 ; abolition of hereditary 
village ofhoeis, ii. 48 ; resumes inams, ii. 
51 and 62 8 ; crushing taxes on trade 

and industry, ii. 67 ; execution of Cap- 
tain Hamilton at Hosur, ii. 134-6; 
Anohetti Ghat, ii. 107 ; surrender of 
Hos-ar, ii. 138 ; surrender of Hnde- 
durgam, ii. 139-40 ; values Kela- 
mangalam as a military position, ii. 141 ; 
holds Nilagiri-durgam at the outbreak of 
the Third Mysore War, ii. 164 ; garrisons 
fiatnagiri, ii. 166 ; grant to Fakir tombs 
at Kii^nagiri, ii. 174-4 ; constructs road, 
Pennftgaiam to Perumbalai, ii. 191 ; 
cmmtructs J&ma Masjid in Salem, ii. 
248 ; fifth gateway on Sankari^ug 
asorihed to, ii. 278. 

Tiriyimbaka XTdaiyar, ii. 287. 


Tirtam, holy water used for ceremonial 
purification, e.g., i. 112 2 ; i. 131. 

Tirtam (village^ described, ii. 160 ; of. i. 
12;ii. 113. 

Tirta-malai, described, ii. 229-31 ; i. 16 ; 
magnetite, i. 32 ; inscriptions, i. 58 ; 
scheme for smelting iron, i. 274 ; market, 
ii. 218. 

Tiitagirisvara (name of Siva), i. 113. 
Tirucheugodu, described, ii. 284-90 ; hill, 
i. 22 ; rainfall, i. 23 ; fuller’s earth, i. 33 ; 
inscriptions, i. 68 «. 1 ; Gatti Mudaliyars, 

i. 69 ; Pandya temple, i. 113 ; Aruvathdm- 
padi, i. 129 ; Kongu Vellalars, i. 140 ; 
weavers forced to serve the company, i. 
261 ; weaving centre, i. 263 ; Guinea 
worm, i. 312 ; hospital, i. 317 ; schools, i. 
328 ; illicit distillation, ii. 77 ; saltpetre, 

ii. 79 ; Courts, ii. 90-1, union, ii. 103. 
Tiruchengodu Taluk, described, ii. 270-90 ; 

breed of cattle, i. 34 ; tobacco, i. 226 ; 
castor oil, jaggery,, i. 282 ; famine of 
1891-2, i. 309 ; illicit distillation ; ii. 77 ; 
saltpetre, ii. 79. 

Tirukkoyilur, i. 149, 179. 

Tirumala II (Vijayanagar), i. 67. 
Tirumalagixi, ii. 234. 

Tirumalai (inscriptions), i. 60 n. 4. 
Tirumala-nama-samudram, ii. 64 «. 1 ; ii. 
302. 

Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, i. 68 ; league 
with Tanjore and Gingee, feudatory to 
Goicouda and Bijapur, i. 70; throws 
open Mysore Passes to Muhammadan 
armies, war with Mysore, i. 71 ; bestows 
title of Nayakar to Kavundars, i. 152 ; 
suzerain of Salem Poligar, ii. 249 ; 
inscription at Tiruchengodu, ii. 290. 
Tirumala Eaya (Vijayanagar), ii. 169. 
Tirumala-vadi, i. 11. 

Tirumangala Nayaka, i. 96 ; ii. 249. 
Tiru-mani-muttar, i. 7, 236 ; ii. 202. 
Tiru-Parambiyam, battle of, i. 62-3. 
Tirnppattur, transfer of, Taluk to North 
Arcot, i. 2 ; ii. 3 ; included in Baramahal, 
i. 3 2 ; inscriptions, i. 68 ; capture of, 

by English, i. 76, 78 ; garrison, i. 87 n. 
2 ; London Mission, i. 101 ; Branch Rail- 
way to Krishnagiri, i. 300 ; Read’s head- 
quarters, ii. 3; Golconda Brahmans, ii. 
167. 

Tiruppali Nad (Ma aiyalis), i. 164. 
Tiruvalam, capital of -Banas. i. 49. 
Tiruvalluvar, author of Kural, i. 46 ; 

name of suh-caste of Valluvans, i. 202. 
Tiruvannamalai, i. 64 «. 1,77, 149, 281, 
301. 

Tittacheri, cotton spinning at, ii. 294. 
Tiyaga Durgam, i. 74. 

Tiyarana-durgam, i. 9 ; ii. Ill, 161. 
Tobacco, rainfall, i. 206 ; cultivation 
licensed in Read’s time, i. 226 ; trade, i. 
226, ii. 273-4 ; manufacture of, i. 278 ; 
export of, i. 282 ; ii. 269 ; Kale-manga- 
lam, ii. 140. 

Tod, Colonel, i. 78. 

Toddy, i. 183; u. 72, 74-6. 

Todiyattan, Uppiliyan clan, i. 184. 
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Togatas, i. 179 ; ii. 140. 

Tolls, ferries, i. 299 ; reTenue from, ii. 102 ; 
in Hoaur, ii. 114 ; in Krishna giri, ii. 
166 j in Dharmapuri, ii. 194 ; in Uttan- 
harai, ii. 218 ; in Salem, ii. 234 ; in 
Omalnr, ii. 268 ; in Tirnchengodu, ii. 
272 ; in Altnr, ii. 293. 

Tolur-kota hill, ii. 110. 

Toluva, hetta, i. 11. 

Tomba-Kallanur, i. 166. 

Tatnhai, i. 211. 

Tombs, Hosur, ii 137 ; Adaman-kottai, ii, 
196-6 ; Dharmapuri, ii. 199 ; Penna- 
garam, ii. 210 ; Irmnattur, ii. 221 ; 
Edappadi, ii. 274 ; Attur, ii. 296 ; see 
also Cemetery. 

Tondai-mandalam, i. 44, 46 «. 4, 63, 67, 
64. 

Tondai-mandalam Vellalars, i. 139-40 ; ii. 
268. 

Tondanur, see Tonnur. 

Tonda Paraiyans, i. 202-3. 

Tongalottn (village), i. 17. 

Tonnur, i. 64 «. 1. 

Tools and plant, ii. 103. 

ToppUr, described, ii. 213-4 ; hills, i. 14 
and «. 2 ; ii. 189 ; road at, i. 296, 298 ; 
bridge, i. 298 ; market, ii. 196. 
Tc>llpur-karakkalTadi (^malOr Taluk), ii. 
266 . 

ToppUr Pass, i. 13, 86, 294, of. ii. 213. 
ToppUr River, i. 6, 240 ; ii. 189, 270. 
TOranampatti, ii. 76. 

Tora-palli, i. 169, 177. 

Tata (Garden) Balijas, i. 179. 

Totemism, i. 123. 

Totti {Toti), village servant, ii. 61. ». 1. 
Tottiya, ii. 261-2. 

Tottiyas, i. 166 and «. 2. 

Tovaram-katti Chettis, i. 177. 

Town customs, ii. 67. 

Trade, i. 278-83 ; in HosUr Taluk, ii. 
116 ; Krishnagiri, ii. 166 ; Dharmapuri, 
ii. 196 ; 'C'ttankarai, ii. 218-9 ; Salem, 
ii. 234 ; AttUr, ii. 294. 

Trading castes, i. 174-6. 

Trappean Rocks, i, 31. 

Trees, haunted, i. 121 ; of economic import- 
ance, i. 263-4. 

Tree-tax system, ii. 76. 

Triohinopoly, i. 78, 264, 277. 

Trishvekam, ii. 63, 64 and 
Tri-mlam (trident of Siva), ii.'167. 
Tsakalas, see TannSns, i. 189. 
TukkOjana-halli, ii. 208 n. 2. 

Takku-m, i. 284. 

Tula family, i. 66. 

Tnluva Dynasty, i. 66. 

Tulnva Vellalars, i. 139-41. 

TUmati (Gollas), i. 172. 

Tumkai (flowers), i. 129. 

Tumhal, i. 18 ; ii. 294. 

Tum», measure, i. 288. 

Tumuli, i. 42-43. 

TuraiyUr Valley, i. 19. . , . • 

Turhinella fyrum (or T. rapa), ohank, i. 
170. 

Turing, Captain, i. 87 ; ii. 210. 


Tutti, i. 189 ». 4. 

Tttvarai (see Gajanus indtcui), i. 221. 
Twins Peak, Shevaroys, i. 16 n. 1. 
Tyerman, Mr., 1. 100. 


tr 

Uchi-dttam, 111. 

Dchikal, i. 12. 

Uehi-kalam (Noon day), i. 289. 

TJdaiyans, i. 148 ». 2, 149. 

Udaiyar, title of, i. 64 ». 4. 

Udayachandra, i. 47. 

Udayendiram, i. 47 ; Plates, i. 64. 
Uddana-palli, ii. 107, 161. 

Vdddrit (village servants), ii. 61 «. 1. 

Vdtke, remarriage of divorceei, i. 136 ». 1. 
Vdumhu (Ignana), i. 111. 

Djjani, Simkatana Jlatam, i. 193. 
Vlavu-kddu (ploughable land), i. 211 ; ii. 
43. 

Dicers, i. 311 . 

‘ Vlkudi ’, resident-ryot, ii. 62. 

JJlundu^ see Thaseolui radtatut, 

Ulundurpet, i. 301 . 

Uma-Jilahesvara, see Umapathi-Desikar, i. 
149-62. 

Umapathi DeSikar (Vettuvan Guru), i. 

160 - 2 . 

Vmitlikai Indmt, i. 174, 190 ; ii. 64, 112, 
117. 

Umbilikai-Maramangalam, ii. 64 n, 3. 
Unions, i. 323 ; ii. 101-4. 

Unne (wool) Knruhas, i. 169. 

Vpanayanam (thread-wearing ceremony), i. 
131-2. 

Upparas (Tel.), i. 184. 

Upper Ghate, 1. 3 ». 1. 

Uppliyans, i. 184. 

Uppu Koravas, i. 196 ; ii. 96. 

Uraiyur, i. 61 . 

Uralis, i. 161 . 

Urban bank, i. 247. 

Ure (clan of) Medaras, i. 186. 

Urigam, i. 10. 

Vrimai girl, i. 133. 

Ur-Kavundan (caste oHicer), i. 127, 140. 
Urns, prehistoric, i. 43. 

Vr Oddars, i. 187. 

Urs (Muhammadan oblations), i. 106. 
tJru Koravus (Dhabbai Koravas), i. 196. 
Ura (Town) Kurubas, i. 169. 

Urulaiyan (Malaiyali Demon), i. 164. 
tfrnmUlai (handkerchief), i. 267. 

Vftara Viyraka, i. 112 n. 1. 
fJttama-Ciola-puram, ii. 234. 

■Uttankarai, described, ii. 231 ; weaving, i. 
263 ; exports, i. 282 ; dispensary, i. 317 ; 
Deputy Tahsildar, ii. 91 ; Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, ii. 104. 

Uttankarai Taluk, described, ii. 214-31 ; 
western Baramahal, i. 3 «. 2 ; bison, 
i. 36 ; tobacco, i. 226-6 ; weaving, i. 
263 ; exports, i. 282 ; roads, i. 297 ; 
railway project, i. 301 ; malaria, i. 312. 
UyyUln (swing) Koravas, i. 196-7. 
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Vad-a-karai, i. 189. 

Vadakkatti Paraiyaiis, i. 201. 

Yadakka-patti, i. 299. 

Vada-kuinarai, i. 141. 

Vada-Puvaniya-Nad, i. 58. 

Vadar-gaddai, i. 11 n. 2. 

Yada-taiai, i. 139. 

Vadda, see Oddars. 

Vaduga Paraiyans, i. 202-3. 

Vadugars, i. 178. 

Vagan, see Vidukadalagiya Perumal. 
Faguppu (clan), i. 123 n. 2. 

Vahanam (vehicle of deity), i. 113. 
Valkundam, ii. 273. 

Vaisyas, i. 174. 

Vaiyappa-malai, ii. 273. 

Vaiyftsi (Tamil month, May-June), 
seed-time for kar or kuruvai paddy, i. 

212 n. a. 

„ dry paddy, i. 213. 

„ kafnhu, i. 219. 

„ ckolam^ i. 220 ; 

harvest of second kdr or kuruvai, supple- 
mented by wells in ^*ttur taluk, i. 212 

n. 3. 

Vakkiligas, i. 125, 164, 167, 192 ; U. 191. 
Valaiyans, i. 151. 

Vala-kombai, i. 19. 

Valangat (Eight Hand Faction), i. 125-6. 
Vftlappadi, i. 18 ,22 ; ii. 90, 306. 

YalappUr ; i. 164. 

Yallam, 1. 214 n. 2. 286, 288. 

Valluvans, i. 201, 202, 

Yalmlki, i. 174. 

Vanangamadi Gatti Mudaliyar, see Gatti 
Madaliy^rs. 

Y&napuram, see Tiruvalam. 

Vanavasi, i. 21. 

Vdni^hilavadu (Golla clan), i. 172. 
Yaniyamhadi, i. 76, 78, 84, 103, 296. 
Vaniyar river, tributary of Pennaiyar, i. 
6, 9, 16, 17 ; black cotton soils, i. 31 ; 
irri^tion, i. 236, 240 ; Harur, ii. 220. 
Vaniyar Boad (Shevaroys), i. 297. 

Yaniyars, account of, i. 182-3 ; Paraiyans 
dislike, i. 202 ; oil trade, i. 282 ; Anchetii 
ii. 109 ; Kaveripatnam, ii. 171 ; Dharma- 
puri taluk, ii. 196 ; at Buddi-Reddi-palti, 
ii. 219 f in Salem, ii. 241. i 
Vanji, capital of Chera king, i. 46. 

Vannans (Tamil), Washermen, i. 189. 
Vanm (clan of Vettuvans), i. 162. 

Vanni Nad, i. 180. 

Vanniyars, see Paliis- 
Varadaxaja (name of Vishnu), i, 114. 
Varada-IUjapuram, see Easiporam, ii. 236. 
Varagu (clan of Vettuvans), i. 162 ; 

Fa^alum nerobieulatumj i. 221. 
Varaguna-varman (Pandyan king)j i. 62. 
Varagur-kombai, i. 19. 

Farman (pagoda), i. 283-4, 290-3. 

Vdram, rent in kind for £xed proportion 
of produce, i. 242 ; similar system for 
Tearing calves, i. 269-60. 

Varsppam, ii. 166. 

Varatana-halli, ii. 166. 


Varaianas, customary fees paid to public 
servants, ii. 49. 

‘ Varman ’ (Kshatriya title used by 
Pallavas, etc.), i. 48. 

Vasam, clan, of Medaras, i. 185. 

Vasavamba, tutelary goddess of Komatis, 
i. 175. 

V^asishta (Rishi), i. 174 n. 2 ii. 298. 

Vasishta-nadi, i. 7 ; described, i. 8 ; rises 
in Aru-nuttu-malai, i. 17 ; floods of 1880, 
i. 309 ; cholera, i. 313 ; irrigation, ii. 38 ; 
drains, Atttir taluk, E. 291. 

Vattala-malai, i. 14 ; ii. 190, 215, 221. 

V'atteluttu, inscriptions, i. 60 n. 1 ; ii. 210, 
230. 

Vattuvana-halli, E. 190. 

Vdy (name for notch in a scale of steel 
yard type), i. 284. 

V^akkarans (see MedaraSy, ii. 218. 

Vedambiyam, i. 20. 

Vedars, i. 161, 164, 190; Kangundi 

Poligar, i. 162 n. 1 ; account of, i. 173-4 ; 
traditional first inhabitants of Kalrayans, 
E. 300 ; miUtary fiefs, E. 112, 117, 164 ; 
at Tattakkal, ii. 188. 

Vedavritti Inam, ii. 54. 

Vela-Kavundan-patti, ii. 273. 

Velamas, i. 166 n. 1. 

Velampatti, ii. 195, 218, 272. 

Velaug&mudi tank, i. 237. • 

Velantir, i. 18. 

Vglarayan (epithet of Pongalayi), i. 164. 

Vellai-Kavundan-palaiyam, u. 197. 

Vellala-Chettis, i. 146. 

Vellala-gundam, i, 277. 

Vellalars, territorial divisions of, i. 126 ; 
account of, i. 138-140 ; sub-castes 
Kongu, Velli-kai, Pavalam-katti, Tondai- 
mandalam, Tuluva, Nlrpiisi, Nayanar, 
Pusaikkara, Karaikattu, Soliya Vettilai- 
kara, Kodikal, Pandya, i. 139-41 ; 
Agamudaiyans, call themselves, i. 149; 
Pandaram priests, i. 194 ; in Police, E. 
97 ; cotton spinning, U, 272. 

VellalOr, i. 46. 

Vellan Chettis, i. 177. 

Vellandi-Valasai, E. 274. 

Vella-parai, i. 120. 

Vellar, i. 166 ; ii. 270. 

Vellar River (see Sweta-nadi), i. 7. 

Velli-kai Vellalars, E. 128 (see also under 
Vellalars). 

Velli-kappu Vellalars (see Velli-kai 
Vellalars). 

VellikU (scale), i. 284. 

Vellore, i. 78. 

Velur (Beltir ; near Pachai-malais), i. 20. 

Velur-palaiyam, i. 48 n. 1. 

Vengaya-Vadugar, i. 179. 

Vengaya Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Vengi, i. 47, 66, 57 n. 1. 

Venkata I (Vijayanagar), i. 67 ; E. 126, 
168, 267. 

Venkatagiri-kota, i. 81, 82, 88 ; E. 14 
n. 2. 107. 

Venkatapura Vaishnava (title), i. 196 

». 5 . 

Venkatramana (name of Vishnu), i. 114. 
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Venkata-sainudram, i. 120 n. 2. 

Venkoji, i. 71-2 ; ii. 116, 126. 

Vennandur, ii. 234. 

V'enugopal, i. 114. 

Venuva-Rayan, ii. 295, 300. 

Veppadi (Pachai-malais), i. 20. 

Veppadi (Shevaroys), i. 6, 16, 154. 
Vgppadiyar (see Toppur river), i. 6. 
Veppalai, see Wr'xghtia imctoria. 
Veppampundi. i. 263. 

Veppana-palli, described, ii. 165, valley, 

i. 12 ; Kolar Schist Band near, i. 27, 33 ; 
bears, i. 36 ; included in Kundani, ii. 
143, 161 ; market, ii. 165. 

Veppantattai valley, i. 20. 

feihii (waist cloth), i. 109, 195, 265-6. 

Vetakara Malai, i. 20. 

Vettilai-Karar Vellalars, i. 140 (see 
Yellalars). 

Vettiydn (village servant), ii. 51 n. 1. 
Vettukkaran (Demon), i. 164. 

Vettuvans, i, 120 n. 2 ; 149-52, 190. 

“ Yettuva Raja”, i. 151 ; ii. 278, 281, 288. 
Vihhuti (sacred ashes of Siva woiship), i. 
162 ; ii. 160. 

Yiceroyalties of Yijayanagar Empire, i. 67. 
Yico, Antonio (Madura Mission), i. 95 n. 
3. 

Yiotoria Market, in Salem, li. 242. 
Yidukadalagiya Perumal, i. 60; Adiya- 
man, ii. 203. 

Yignesvara, i. 112-4, 163. 

Yijaya Bhupathi, i. 64. 

Vijaya-dasamiy i. 120. 

Yi^aydditya II (Bana), i. 54, 

Yijaya Isvara-varman (Ganga-Pallava), i. 
48. 

Yijaya-kulam (Nattans), i. 144. 
Yijaya-kulatUr (TiruchengOdu), ii, 287. 
Yijaya-mangalam (Uppiliyan clan), i. 185. 
Yijayan (see Muttani Raja), i. 151. 
Yijayanagar Empire, i. 46, 64-7 j extinc- 
tion of, i. 71 ; Telugu settlers from, i. 92 ; 
Kota Balijas claim kinship with Empe- 
rors of, i. 178 ; coins, i. 290 ; inscriptions, 

ii. 204, 208, 226, 230 (see also inscrip- 
tions, Yijayanagar). 

Yikrama Chola (Chola), i. 69. 
Yikramaditya I (Bana), i. 52. 

Yikramaditya II (Sana), i. 64. 
Yikramaditya II (Chalukya), i. 47. 
Yikrama Pandya, i. 69. 
Yikrama-Sola-Samhuvarayan, i. 60 n. 7. 
Yillages, described, i. 107-8, 

Yillage Accountant, see Karnams. 

Yillage Artizan and Servant Inains, ii. 65. 
Yillage Community, i. 122-4. 

Yillage Eslablishment, i. 137 ; ii. 48-51. 
Yillage Ports, ii. 112. 

Yillage Headmen, see Headmen. 

Village Munsifs (see Headmen). 
Yimaladitya of Yfingi, i. 66. 
yimdna, i. 112. 

Vinayaka, see Yignesvara. 

Vipuri Matam, i. 187. 

Virabahu, i. 180. 

Virabhadra, i. 117, ii. 131. 


Ylrahhadra-durgam, described, ii. 188-9; 
ef . ii. Ill, 162; height ; i. 12 ; capture 
by Kantirava Narasa Raja, i. 71 ; garri- 
son at, i. 67 n. 2 ; “ Gadi ” of Yelli-kai 
Yellalars, i. 140. 

Yjra-Chola, i. 54 n. 2. 

Yira-Chola-mandalam, see Kongu country. 
Yira-Chudappa of Bagalur, ii. 118, 122. 
Yiraganur, described, ii. 306 ; Pinjaris, i. 
104 n. 3 ; indigo, i. 277 ; Sweta-nadi, i. 
299 ; union, ii. 103 ; cotton spinning 
and brass work, ii. 294. 

V ira-kadat, measure, i. 287. 
Yira-kavundanur, ii. 54 «. 1. 

Yirakkaran, see Madurai Yiran. 

Yiraktas ; i. 193-4. 

Viramushtia, i. 194-5. 

Yira-Narasimha (Yijayanagar Tuluva) i. 66. 
Vira-Pandya, ii. 270. 

Yira-Ramanatha, see Ramanatha. 
Vira-Saivas, i. 116-7 (see Lingayats). 
Vira-Somesvara, see Somgsvara, i. 61-2. 

Yira Vasanta Rayar (Yenkata 1), ii. 267. 
Yiravi Nad, ii. 146. 

Yirupaksha. son of Harihara II, i, 64. 
Virupaksha (Yijayanagar), successor of 
Deva Raya II, i. 65 2. 

V'irupakshipurara. ii. 197, 204. 
Virupa-sandiram, i. 190 a. 3. 

Vishnu Cults, i. 114-15. 

V’’ishnu-vaidhana. i. 68-9, 175. 

Viss (weight), i. 283. 

Yisva Brahmans (Kammalais), i. 186. 
Visvachaiya (Lingayats), i. 193. 

Yisvakarma, i. 186. 

Visvanatha (Hoysala King), i. 63 ; ii. 108, 
208 n. 2. 

Visvanatha, Viceroy of Madura, i. 68. 

Yow, i. 121. 

Vriddhachalam, i. 141. 

Vyapari, see Golconda Brahmans, ii. 168, 

w 

AYages (Agricultural), i. 245. 

Walton, Mr. (London Mission), i. 100-1, 
324 ; ii. 296. 

Wandiwash, Battle of, i. 78. 

Wards, in Salem Municipality, ii. 104-6. 
Warping, i. 267-8. 

Washerman, tax on, ii. 66. 

Waste land, i. 244-5. 

Waste land Rules, ii. 45, 47-8. 

Water-clock, see Ktnni^ i. 289. 

Waters, Lieut. Robert, ii. 277. 
Water-supply, in Salem Town, i. 317-8 ; in 
Central Jail, ii. 98 ; in Hosur, ii. 133. 
Wax, ii. 124. 

Wax-eloth-printing, i. 270. 

Weeder (hand), i. 208. 

Weeding-plough, i. 299. 

Weavers, i. 123, 179-80, 309 ; ii. 109. 
Weavers* Bank, ii. 263. 

Weaving (neolithic), i. 42 ; legendary origin 
of, i. 180; Magga (Holeyas), i. 203; 
Kambu kanji i. 219; exploitation’ 
by East India Company, i. 260-3 ; castes 
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i. 263 ; cotton, i. 264-6 ; silk, i. 267 ; 
factory at Salem, i. 268-9 ; Dharmapuri 
Taluk, ii. 94 ; Jail industry, ii. 98 ; 
Kambaya-nallur, ii. 222 ; Salem Taluk, 

ii. 234 ; Omalur, ii. 268 ; Tiiuehengodu, 
ii. 272 ; Attur, ii. 293-4. 

Weights, i. 283-4. 

Wells, i. 237. 

Western Gangas, i. 49-52, 54 and n. 4 ; ii. 
230 ; see also Inscriptions (Western 
Ganges). 

Wheat, i. 213 ; ii. 66. 

Wicker work, i. 276-7. 

Widows, dress, i. 109 ; remarriage, i. 136. 
Wilkins, Kev. G., i. 102 ; ii. 133. 

Winn velocity, i. 25. 

Wolves, i. 37. 

Wood, Colonel, campaigns of, i. 77-83 ; 
defeat at Bagalur, ii. 120; retreat from 
Hosnr. ii. 138 ; storms Dharmapuri, ii. 
204 ; captures Tenkarai-kottai ; ii. 228 ; 
Salem, ii. 250 ; Omalur, ii. 263 ; Attur, 
u. 297. 

Woodbume, Major, ii. 134 n. 1. 

Woodcock, i. 38. 

Wool, i. 263 and 272. 

Working Plans of Forests, i. 252-3. 
Wrighha Unctoria^ manufacture of indigo 
from, i. 277. 

X 

Xavier, St. Francis, i. 94. 

Xylotreehui quadripei (Borer), i. 230. 


Y 

Tadavas, see Gollas. 

Tadavas of Devagiri, i. 61, 64, 171. 

Yadu, i. 66. 

Yam, i. 283. 

Yayathi, i. 151. 

Yeates, Mrs., ii. 251. 

Tajamdn or Yajamdnan, see EjamSn', see 
also i. 245. 

Yelagiris, i. 35. 

Yellow Ochre, i. 32. 

Yelochi Kapus, i. 166. 

Yercaud, described, ii. 261-6, cf. i. 15; 
rainfall, i. 23 ; ferns, i. 33 ; panther, i. 
36 ; roads, i. 297 ; immunity from mala- 
ria, i. 312 ; hospital, i. 317 ; schools, i. 
326 ; Sub-Registrar, ii. 90 ; Bench 
Court, ii. 91 ; Union, ii. 103 ; market, ii. 
234. 

Yerimalai ridge (Shevaroys), i, 16. 
Yerukula (Korava dialect), i. 92. 

Yerukalas, i. 196 n. 1. 

Yeruvayil, ii. 219. 

Younker, Therezia, ii. 196. 

z 

“ Z. pattas,” ii. 48, 

Zamindars, ii. 68. 

Zea mays, i. 220. 

Zilla Schools, i. 323 ; Judges, ii. 84-6. 
Zillhaj, i. 106. 

Zulhkar Khan, i. 72-3. 
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